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DEDICATION 


This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Hamlin 
Garland,  whose  Middle  Border  chronicles 
were  its  inspiration. 


FOREWORD 


The  expanding  drama  of  American  life  has  been 
dominated  by  the  theme  of  migration.  In  unnum¬ 
bered  thousands  our  people  have  followed  the  path 
of  the  sun  westward,  passing  from  ocean  to  ocean  as 
they  crossed  the  continent  of  land  that  lay  between. 
This  slow  stream  of  men  had  two  currents:  one  from 
the  north  and  east,  one  from  the  east  and  south. 
Somewhere  beyond  the  Mississippi  they  met  and 
became  one. 

The  story  of  those  who  came  from  the  North  has 
been  well  told.  In  his  Middle  Border  chronicles, 
Hamlin  Garland  has  given  a  realistic  and  sympathetic 
account  of  his  own  family,  which  went  from  the 
state  of  Maine  to  Wisconsin/ thence  to  Iowa,  and 
finally  to  the  distant  Dakotas,  always  impelled  by  the 
lure  of  far  horizons  and  the  new  land  that  lay  beyond. 
Other  able  writers  have  supplemented  Garland’s 
work,  so  that  the  picture  of  the  northern  pioneers 
and  their  days  will  be  long  preserved. 

The  history  of  those  who  came  from  Virginia, 
Maryland,  or  the  Deep  South,  who  tarried  for  a 
generation  in  Kentucky  before  going  on  to  Missouri, 
whence  some  of  them  went  across  the  western  moun¬ 
tains  to  California  or  southwest  into  the  empire  of 
Texas,  is  not  recorded  save  in  isolated,  sketches.  I 
do  not  believe  that  these  men  and  women  should 
pass  unknown  and  unremembered  into  the  shades 
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of  time,  to  be  forever  lost  to  their  descendants  and 
to  the  world,  for  their  way  of  life  was  unique,  their 
contribution  to  America  very  great. 

Forces  which  they  did  not  understand,  and  with 
which  therefore  they  could  not  cope,  largely  destroyed 
them.  Their  land  Aveakened  until  they  could  not 
live  upon  it;  their  children  were  engulfed  in  cities; 
and  an  alien,  urbanized  world  invaded  them.  They 
were  persuaded  to  waste  their  substance  upon  modern 
follies  while  their  possessions  fell  away,  and  men 
with  weasel  minds  sapped  their  strength  and  pride. 
Only  a  few  of  them  remain;  some  in  forgotten  little 
valleys,  some  isolated  among  transients;  none  in  the 
pristine  vigor  of  an  earlier  day. 

They  were  not  a  sophisticated  people.  The  pleas¬ 
ures  of  chromium-plated  cocktail  bars  were  not  for 
them;  the  virtue  of  women  and  the  honor  of  men 
were  realities,  not  subjects  for  a  jest;  the  making  of 
money  was  not  an  end  but  an  aside,  one  reason  per¬ 
haps  why  they  failed  in  a  material  sense.  The  Bible 
was  a  pattern  of  life,  a  source  of  strength,  a  living 
thing,  not  an  object  for  analysis  and  dissection.  They 
lived  upon  the  land  and  were  wise  in  the  ways  of 
crops  and  animals  and  weather.  They  were  very 
close  to  the  mysteries  of  life.  The  tempo  of  their 
being  was  set  by  the  slow  seasons,  by  daylight  and  by 
dark.  They  were  mighty  toilers  in  field  and  forest, 
but  their  world  was  far  brighter  than  our  own,  which 
is  less  physically  laborious.  Indeed,  their  laughter 
even  now  comes  ringing  down  to  us  across  the  years, 
carefree  and  happy.  Their  lives  were  rarely  a  bur¬ 
den,  and  melancholy  never  abode  with  them  for 
long. 
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When  their  forebears  came  from  Europe,  they  found 
an  unspoiled,  nearly  untouched,  new  world.  Slowly 
they  established  themselves  in  small  towns  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Gradually,  sometimes  singly  or 
in  small  groups,  sometimes  in  larger  companies,  they 
pushed  into  the  uncharted  wilderness  of  forest,  plain, 
and  mountain  that  lay  to  the  west.  Somewhere  along 
the  way,  during  the  years  of  their  migrations,  they 
suffered  a  change  that  was  physical,  spiritual,  and 
mental.  They  ceased  to  be  Europeans  and  became 
Americans,  a  people  new  to  the  world.  Probably  in 
no  other  place  were  they  so  well  typified  as  in  the 
region  lying  west  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains, 
which  was  called  by  the  Indians  “the  Dark  and 
Bloody  Ground,”  and  by  the  white  settlers,  “Ken¬ 
tucky.” 

Into  this  land  in  the  year  1806  came  a  family 
named  Williamson,  of  Scotch-Irish  and  English  de¬ 
scent.  They  had  come  from  Devon  to  the  vicinity 
of  Jamestown  about  1750.  Some  of  them  remained 
there,  some  went  into  the  Carol  inas,  and  others  jour¬ 
neyed  westward.  In  their  origin,  in  their  way  of  life 
and  manner  of  thought,  in  the  part  they  played  in  the 
settlement  of  North  America,  they  were  typical  of 
their  time.  They  were  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  and 
farmers.  Some  of  them  were  literary  men,  and  one 
was  a  signer  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
They  fought  in  the  Revolution,  in  the  War  of  1812, 
and  in  various  Indian  wars.  They  were  not,  as  a 
whole,  particularly  prominent  or  greatly  distin¬ 
guished.  They  were  landowners  and  '  slaveholders 
of  moderate  degree.  They  were,  in  the  main,  people 
of  substance  and  ample  means,  but  not  of  great 
wealth. 
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It  is  the  story  of  the  members  of  one  branch  of  this 
family,  of  their  neighbors,  friends,  and  the  people 
with  whom  they  intermarried,  that  I  shall  here  relate. 
Following  in  their  footsteps,  we  shall  try  to  see  the 
life  of  their  time  as  they  saw  it,  and  catch  the  echoes 
of  its  speech  and  action.  In  these  pages  they  will 
speak,  and  move,  and  tell  their  story. 
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Chapter  I 


KENTUCKY 

The  blue-white  blossoms  and  green  stalks  of  hemp 
waved  in  a  wind  that  flowed  strongly  across  the  roll¬ 
ing  upland  fields  of  Kentucky.  A  rain  would  follow 
the  wind  before  evening,  and  the  dark  earth  would 
quicken  with  new  life.  Not  many  years  before,  the 
forest  had  stood  there,  and  had  been  standing  since 
the  world  began.  Lucian  Barker  said  it  would  be 
back  again,  that  white  men  would  go  away  as  quickly 
as  they  had  come,  and  that  Indians  and  wild  animals 
would  prowl  through  it  as  they  had  done  for  years 
unnumbered.  No  one  believed  him  because  day  by 
day  new  settlers  were  coming  in.*  Most  of  them  came 
from  Virginia  or  Maryland,  but  a  few  were  from  the 
Deep  South,  and  some  had  come  straight  from  across 
the  sea,  from  England,  and  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
The  Tulls  and  Grants  were  Marylanders,  but  the 
Pritchards  and  Brashers  and  Williamsons  were  Vir¬ 
ginians,  as  were  the  Barkers  and  Baileys.  Wherever 
they  came  from,  most  of  them  had  slaves,  and  had  got 
hold  of  numerous  tracts  of  land,  which  they  were 
putting  into  cultivation.  The' sound  of  falling  trees, 
near  and  far,  could  be  heard  at  any  time  between  day¬ 
light  and  dark.  The  smoke  of  brush  fires  filled  the 
air  with  a  soft  haze  that  rarely  lifted  save  in  mid¬ 
winter  when  cold  and  storm  drove  the  laborers  in- 
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doors.  The  gaps  which  appeared  in  the  forest  were 
filled  with  the,  green  ranks  of  corn  and  hemp  and  to¬ 
bacco.  Big  houses  of  log  or  sun-dried  brick  rose  on 
hills  and  on  the  open  land,  while  in  river  coves  and 
in  the  mountains  the  people  who  came  with  Boone 
and  Kenton  lived  in  cabins,  fished  in  the  creeks,  and 
hunted  wild  game  in  the  forests. 

From  the  east  and  south  men  came  daily  with  their 
families  and  household  gear,  their  livestock  and  ne¬ 
groes,  on  horseback,  in  ox  wagons,  and  on  foot.  Some 
tarried,  but  most  of  them  pushed  on,  going  they  knew 
not  where,  moved  by  an  impulse  felt  but  not  under¬ 
stood.  Barker’s  cousin,  Jubal  Pritchard,  said  grimly, 
“A  few  are  called,  but  many  come.  Trouble  will  be 
their  handmaiden.”  None  would  know  more  about 
trouble  than  old  Jubal.  He  had  fought  throughout 
the  Indian  wars  in  Kentucky. "  Five  members  of  his 
family,  his  wife  and  four  sons,  had  died  by  the  toma¬ 
hawk,  and  the  body  of  Jubal  was  a  map  of  scars. 

Now  the  Indian  was  gone,  beaten  out  as  one  beats 
out  a  vicious,  creeping  flame,  and  settlers  had  come 
in  and  taken  up  the  land  which  had  been  gained. 
Jubal  had  one  son  left,  the  wild  young  James,  and  a 
few  acres  of  tobacco  land  back  from  the  Kentucky 
River.  These  and  his  memories  and  regrets.  Memo¬ 
ries,  he  thought,  were  for  the  old  who  had  lived  long 
and  hard,  as  were  regrets,  too.  The  young  were  full 
of  sap  and  strength,  like  young  hemp,  and  they  came 
on  forever.  His  James  was  always  riding  away  on  a 
wild  colt  with  Jim  Bailey,  to  chase  laughing  wenches 
and  baying  hounds,  to  drink  up  all  the  liquor  in  the 
taverns,  and  to  rattle  all  the  dice.  He,  too,  talked  of 
going  west.  Old  Jubal  could  not  know  that  the  rest¬ 
less  feet  of  his  son  would  one  day  tread  the  shores  of 
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the  far  Pacific,  nor  that  they  would  pause  forever  on 
a  flaming  breastwork  deep  in  the  South.  Jubal  was 
worn  and  tired,  and  four  sons  were  too  many  to  lose. 
He  sat  in  the  shadows  and  smoked  his  pipe,  watching 
the  river  roll  on  its  way  to  join  the  Ohio.  Wenching 
and  hunting  and  drinking  red  liquor  were  very  good 
things  for  the  young,  he  thought,  but  he  was  old. 

George  Brasher  rode  through  the  lane  which  ran 
along  the  lower  borders  of  Pritchard’s  land.  He  had 
surely  got  the  best  of  Lyttleton  Tull  in  this  horse 
trade,  he  reflected  pleasantly,  admiring  the  smooth 
rhythm  of  his  brown  pacer.  Crops  were  looking  good 
and  the  niggers  were  quiet.  The  family  wealth 
swelled  year  by  year.  He  would  like  to  stand  for  the 
legislature  this  election,  and  go  down  to  Frankfort  to 
help  make  the  laws,  and  maybe  he  would,  maybe  he 
would. 

Lyttleton  Tull,  looking  out  from  the  tower  on  his 
housetop,  glanced  across  the  fields  and  saw  George 
Brasher  riding  down  the  lane.  ^He  should  have  kept 
that  young  horse,  he  thought,  for  calls  on  patients, 
because  more  people  were  coming  in,  and  sometimes 
he  went  as  far  as  thirty  miles  away  to  look  after  his 
cases.  There  were  more  cuttings  and  shootings  here 
than  in  Virginia,  but  there  was  less  sickness.  There 
was  a  strange  violence  in  these  people  which  he  had 
never  understood.  But,  after  all,  understanding  was 
not  asked  of  him,  only  healing.  He  wished  he  had 
more  skill  to  heal,  more  knowledge  of  his  craft. 
Daily  he  was  baffled  by  new  problems,  although  he 
had  been  practicing  now  for  nearly  forty  years.  That 
woman  over  on  Loutre  Creek,  for  instance,  and  the 
little  boy  on  Broad  River— he  could  not  find  out  their 
trouble  or  cure  it,  but  he  had  the  thwarted,  baffled 
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feeling  of  one  who  knows  that  there  is  a  solution  if  he 
could  only  reach  it.  He  heard  that  there  were  great 
medical  schools  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  in  Scotland, 
and  he  wished  he  might  have  gone  there,  but  it  was 
too  late  now.  Perhaps  his  son,  young  Lyttleton, 
could  go.  And  maybe  John  Williamson,  just  home 
from  medical  school  in  Cincinnati,  would  have  some 
interesting  things  to  tell  him.  He  had  great  hope  of 
John,  although  the  boy  looked  none  too  strong  him¬ 
self.  He  would  have  to  visit  him  one  day  and  drink 
a  dram  with  his  father,  the  colonel. 

Colonel  David  Williamson  sat  in  his  little  office  in 
the  distillery  and  cast  up  his  accounts.  He  believed  he 
would  build  another  still  and  buy  a  few  more  nigger 
hands.  Business  was  increasing  fast.  The  immi¬ 
grants  were  the  reason,  the  tavern  keepers  told  him. 
Their  whiskey  jugs  were  always  empty,  but  from 
somewhere  they  always  found  a  coin  to  get  them  filled 
again.  Well,  his  whiskey  was  good.  He  used  only 
sound,  firm  corn  or  rye  and  the/pure  water  from  lime¬ 
stone  springs.  A  better  whiskey  could  not  be  made 
anywhere.  Lyttleton  Tull  used  it  for  his  patients, 
and  now  that  young  John  was  back  again  and  ready 
to  be  a  doctor,  no  doubt  he  would,  too.  The  colonel 
had  hoped  to  go  for  a  visit  to  the  old  home  in  Rock¬ 
bridge  County,  Virginia,  this  spring  of  '46,  but  he 
would  probably  have  to  wait  until  fall  now.  It  was 
twenty  years  since  he  had  been  back,  and  no  doubt 
there  were  many  changes.  Baron  Bailey,  who  lived 
to  the  south  on  Roan  Creek,  had  made  the  trip  only 
the  year  before,  and  said  he  did  not  care  to  go  again. 
Bailey’s  oldest  son  talked  of  going  to  the  Missouri 
country,  but  why  he  should  go  and  leave  a  two-thou- 
sand-acre  farm  and  over  three  hundred  slaves  was 
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hard  to  see.  It  would  all  be  his  some  day  if  only  he 
stayed  in  Kentucky.  There  would  be  trouble  over 
those  slaves  sometime,  men  said.  But  old  Henry 
Clay  had  been  making  adjustments  and  compromises 
for  a  good  many  years,  and  it  would  be  worked  out 
one  way  or  another.  His  own  father  had  fought  the 
British  in  the  Revolution  and  again  in  1812;  he  him¬ 
self  had  fought  Indians  side  by  side  with  old  Jubal 
Pritchard;  now  everyone  knew  that  fighting  in  these 
states  was  over  and  done  with.  The  dark  and  bloody 
ground  that  Kentucky  had  been  was  now  a  land  of 
peace  and  plenty  and  quiet  beauty.  It  was  magnifi¬ 
cent  country  with  splendid  soil,  great  forests  full  of 
game,  and  streams  to  carry  produce  to  market.  There 
was  no  better  land. 

Baron  Bailey  looked  proudly  at  his  new  filly  from 
Lexington.  She  was  a  beauty  and  no  mistake.  Her 
sire  was  Montrose,  and  her  dam  Windpatch.  He 
leckoned  this  would  put  him  ahead  of  Archelous 
Herndon  or  anybody  else  in  the  county  or  the  country 
round.  Windpatch  and  Montrose!  He  chuckled  and 
rubbed  his  hands  together  in  glee.  His  wife,  Bet, 
would  name  this  colt,  for  Bet  was  smart  and  would 
call  it  right  and  bring  it  luck  as  she  had  brought  luck 
to  him.  Next  spring  he  would  make  the  Kentucky 
race  circuit.  A  negro  boy  led  the  colt  away,  and 
Baron  strolled  off  to  the  house.  His  wife  chose  the 
name  Windblown,  and  luck  came  with  the  name. 
The  horse  took  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  three  seasons,  to  become  one  of  the  heaviest 
money  winners  in  America  for  many  years. ( 

Parson  Tarrent  jogged  down  Pritchard  s  Lane,  his 
old  hack  heavy  and  slow.  Serving  the  Lord  did  not 
pay  so  well  in  cash  as  raising  niggers  and  tobacco,  but 
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it  had  its  own  peculiar  joys,  and  he  was  satisfied.  The 
Lord  took  care  of  those  who  served  Him  well  and 
truly,  to  be  sure  He  did.  And  he  knew  these  people 
among  whom  he  lived  and  worked  better  than  they 
knew  themselves,  for  he  was  one  of  them  and  their 
pastor,  too.  Most  of  them  had  land  and  slaves,  big 
houses  and  big  families,  a  few  coins  hidden  under  the 
hearth,  a  few  sins  hidden  in  their  hearts.  He  knew 
some  of  those  sins  and  shrewdly  suspected  others,  but 
it  was  the  Lord’s  place  to  judge  and  not  his,  and  the 
Lord  was  merciful  and  patient  and  just.  He  preached 
His  word  and  sent  Him  prayers  by  the  hundred  and 
he  was  richly  blessed.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord!  At  this  point  in  his  meditations  his  old  horse 
snorted  and  shied  at  a  ragged  little  negro  boy  stand¬ 
ing,  thumb  in  mouth,  by  the  roadside,  and  the  Parson 
thought  of  his  own  seven  small  children  at  home,  who 
awaited  his  blessing  and  the  bacon  and  cornmeai  in 
his  saddlebags.  As  he  remembered  them,  a  burst  of 
sunshine  seemed  to  flood  the  world,  and  a  great  wave 
of  joy  and  gladness  flooded  his  heart.  God  bless  them 
and  their  little  hungry  mouths!  God  bless  all  the 
world  and  all  its  people  and  most  especially  this  land 
of  Kentucky!  He  kicked  his  horse  in  its  fat  sides 
until  it  broke  into  a  wild,  awkward  gallop.  With  his 
coat  tails  flying  and  his  saddlebags  bouncing,  Parson 
Tarrent  went  down  the  road,  and  as  he  went  he  lifted 
his  strong,  high  voice  in  song.  The  grinning  field 
hands  saw  him  as  he  passed  and  heard  him  sing: 

Love  divine,  all  loves  excelling, 

Joy  of  heav’n  to  earth  come  down: 

Fix  in  us  Thy  humble  dwelling, 

All  Thy  faithful  mercies  crown. 
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The  horse  and  rider  passed  from  view,  and  the  song 
faded  away.  All  about  was  the  scent  of  earth,  and 
the  air  was  warm  and  sweet  and  sunlit.  The  corn 
and  hemp  strengthened  in  the  sun,  and  the  hungry, 
tired  hands  looked  toward  the  distant  cabins  for  the 
white  cloth  on  the  pole  which  would  summon  them 
home  to  hot  food  and  fiddle  music,  to  the  strong,  soft 
arms  of  their  women,  and  to  deep  sleep  in  the  warm 
night. 

Slowly  around  a  bend  in  the  brown,  rolling  river 
a  log  raft  came  majestically  into  view,  rode  down  the 
current  with  stately  grace,  and  passed  behind  the 
green  wall  of  forest. 

From  a  thicket  by  the  roadside  a  whippoorwill 
took  up  his  evening  cry,  and  the  red  sun  dropped 
toward  the  rim  of  earth. 

Wood  smoke  rose  in  straight  white  columns  from 
kitchen  chimneys  in  the  quarters,  and  the  field  hands, 
singing  and  laughing,  took  homeward  paths. 

Darkness  fell,  and  the  first  far  stars  came  out  in  the 
heavens.  Over  on  Barker’s  Ridge  a  hound  bayed, 
and  from  somewhere  deep  in  the  woods  came  the 
hoot  of  an  owl. 
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Chapter  II 


IN  THE  PATH  OF  THE  SUN 

Leaning  back  in  the  old  hickory  withe  chair  on  the 
cool  side  porch,  Dr.  Lyttleton  Tull  pulled  thought¬ 
fully  at  his  beard.  At  length  he  spoke,  addressing  the 
tall,  slender  young  man  who  sat  facing  him  across  the 
table.  “No,  John,  you  haven’t  got  the  consumption. 
I  can  assure  you  of  that,  not  yet  at  least,  but  you  are 
in  a  condition  so  that  you  might  take  it  if  you  are  not 
careful.  Long  trips  to  patients,  exposure  to  all  kinds 
of  weather  and  diseases,  irregular  hours— all  this 
would  be  bad  for  you.  You  ought  to  go  out  west 
where  the  air  is  drier,  and  be  a  farmer.  Nothing  in 
being  a  doctor  anyhow,  except  work  and  respon¬ 
sibility.” 

He  bit  off  a  piece  of  tobacco  from  a  plug  that  had 
been  lying  on  the  table  and  chewed  contentedly,  tap¬ 
ping  his  foot  on  the  board  floor  in  rhythm  to  his  rock¬ 
ing.  He  was  a  short,  stout,  full-bearded  man,  with 
a  high-domed  forehead  and  keen  blue  eyes.  His 
movements  and  gestures  were  vigorous  and  decisive. 
He  had  been  born  more  than  sixty  years  before  in 
Hanover  County,  Virginia;  had  come  to  Kentucky 
as  a  youth;  and  had  at  this  time  practiced  medicine 
there  for  well  over  three  decades.  No  winter’s  wind, 
however  cold,  or  summer’s  sun,  however  hot,  deterred 
him.  Since  the  death  of  his  father  some  years  before, 
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he  had  been  the  possessor  of  a  comfortable  fortune, 
but  his  zeal  and  care  in  healing  suffered  no  change. 

To  the  doctor’s  words  John  Williamson  made  no 
reply.  Presently  a  white-haired  old  negro  came  slowly 
out  with  a  tray,  which  he  carefully  deposited  on  a 
stand  before  turning  gravely  to  salute  both  men,  after 
which  he  went  about  the  business  of  crushing  mint 
and  preparing  drinks.  Before  he  was  done,  there  was 
heard  the  distant  thundering  of  a  horse’s  hoofs;  the 
sound  quickly  came  nearer  until  the  horse  and  rider 
pulled  up  at  the  stile  in  front  of  the  house.  The  man 
flung  himself  off,  ran  across  the  yard  and  addressed 
a  few  rapid  words  to  Dr.  Tull,  who  was  on  his  feet 
and  down  the  steps  at  once,  turning  on  the  last  step 
to  admonish  his  first  visitor  to  “bide  a  while,”  then 
mounted  his  own  horse,  which  always  stood  ready  at 
the  gate,  and  rode  rapidly  away  with  the  stranger. 
The  dust  clouds  made  by  their  horses  settled,  and  a 
great  peace  and  quiet  gathered  about  the  house. 
Thoughtfully  the  young  man  finished  his  drink,  rose, 
went  to  the  fence  where  his  own  horse  was  tied,  got 
into  the  saddle,  and  rode  slowly  away. 

In  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1846  there  was 
much  talk  of  the  West  in  this  part  of  Kentucky. 
Lucian  Barker  was  equipping  a  wagon  and  preparing 
to  dispose  of  his  stock  and  such  other  stuff  as  he  could 
not  transport.  Young  John  Bailey  was  going,  too, 
and  others  were  preparing  to.  join  the  train.  John 
Williamson  had  never  thought  to  leave  this  land.  To 
one  generation  of  his  family  it  was  home.  Their  old 
place  in  Viriginia  seemed  remote,  and  already  the  life 
and  the  figures  there  had  misted  into  legend.  His 
father  owned  considerable  land,  a  number  of  slaves, 
and  the  distillery.  The  exploits  of  that  wild  Hugh, 
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the  Indian  fighter,  had  given  them  a  certain  amount 
of  celebrity,  and  their  solid  economic  condition  in¬ 
sured  respect.  The  Branscomb  feud  was  over,  and 
the  duel  with  Boyd  Fennell  nearly  forgotten.  They 
lived  in  peace;  they  were  secure.  He  had  intended 
to  practice  medicine  and  remain  here  all  the  days  of 
his  life. 

What  Lyttleton  Tull  had  told  him  was  disquieting. 
It  meant  change,  and  change  he  had  never  liked.  The 
pioneer  in  him  was  not  strong.  He  was  a  poet,  a 
dreamer.  In  business  he  had  no  interest,  and  but 
.  very  little  in  most  of  his  fellow-men.  A  wind  roaring 
through  the  timber  or  singing  its  doleful  song  around 
the  house  corner  at  night,  autumn  leaves  drifting 
through  the  woods,  the  flight  of  distant  birds— all 
these  would  throw  him  into  reverie  and  complete 
forgetfulness.  He  could  bind  grain  faster  than  any¬ 
one  else  in  the  neighborhood  when  he  was  in  the 
notion,  he  was  a  good  hunter,  and  no  one  had  keener 
humor;  but  these  were  transient' phases.  His  nature 
was  mystical,  profound,  reflective.  For  him  the  world 
of  reality  and  the  world  of  dreams  were  inextricably 
confused. 

Kentucky  life  in  1846  had  a  full  and  fine  flavor. 
The  boundless  virgin  forests,  standing  largely  undis¬ 
turbed  since  the  day  of  creation,  furnished  fence  rails, 
firewood,  and  all  things  needful  for  building.  The 
cleared  land  was  strong  and  fresh,  readily  giving  back 
to  the  planter  the  richness  stored  there  through  count¬ 
less  ages.  Negro  slaves,  in  house  and  field,  performed 
most  of  the  labor.  Nearly  all  the  settlers  were  Scotch- 
Irish  or  English,  while  the  dark  strain  of  Indian  blood 
was  not  infrequent.  They  were,  on  the  whole,  Protes¬ 
tant,  and  the  theology  of  John  Calvin  found  respon- 
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sive  hearts  among  them.  Life  was  rural  and  spacious. 
True,  only  in  the  Bluegrass  region  did  it  possess  the 
splendor  of  the  tidewater  counties  of  Virginia,  but  it 
was  closer  to  the  earth,  more  free,  and  less  conven¬ 
tional.  Boldness,  virility,  strong  passions  were  in  the 
air  men  breathed;  the  feud  and  the  duel  were  fre¬ 
quent.  Running  horses  and  politics  were  absorbing 
interests,  and  from  his  country  seat  at  Ashland,  Henry 
Clay  threw  his  gigantic  shadow  across  the  land.  Al¬ 
ways  at  one’s  elbow  was  a  decanter  of  clear  Ken¬ 
tucky  whiskey,  made  from  pure  limestone  water  and 
good,  sound  grain.  There  were  white  mansions  and 
heavy-laden  tables;  there  were  wit  and  humor,  beauty 
and  eloquence  and  intellect  in  the  great  houses.  And 
through  it  all  ran  character  and  definiteness.  In  the 
foothills  were  the  smaller  farmers,  independent  and 
secure,  while  farther  on  were  the  indolent,  hawk-like 

V 

mountaineers,  with  their  hidden  stills  and  their 
smoldering  hates  that  ran  back  to  long  forgotten 
wrongs. 

Si  John  Williamson,  riding  his  horse  slowly  down  a 
grass-grown  lane,  was  dimly  conscious  of  these  things 
and  of  the  fact  that  he  found  the  life  pleasant  and 
good. 

Far  to  the  west  the  sun  shot  its  level  rays  through 
banks  of  vagrant  clouds,  making  them  seem  like  lakes 
of  gold  with  multicolored  castles  rising  from  their 
shores.  The  horse  stopped  and  stood  with  drooping 
head.  Silence  unbroken  had  come  upon  the  world, 
and  the  mind  of  the  man  had  soared  above  the  earth 
in  distant  flight.  Far  beyond  the  cloud  city,  deep  in 
the  blue,  he  seemed  to  see  the  slow,  white  gleam  of 
a  distant  angel’s  wing,  and  to  hear  a  heavenly  trum¬ 
pet’s  clear,  faint  call. 
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Some  months  later,  on  a  warm  day  in  October,  this 
horse  and  rider,  with  Lucian  Barker’s  wagon  train, 
paused*  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  gazed 
across  that  expanse  of  shining  water  to  the  Missouri 
shore.  They  had  journeyed  a  long  way,  and  none  of 
them  were  destined  ever  to  retravel  the  course  they 
had  come.  Henceforth  for  them  Kentucky  was  to  be 
only  a  memory  growing  dimmer  with  the  years.  *  It 
had  been  nearly  a  fortnight  since  they  left  home, 
but  the  time  had  not  seemed  long.  Twice  they  had 
stopped  to  visit  relatives.  They  had  tarried  for  three 
days  to  fish  and  hunt.  The  weather  had  been  per¬ 
fect,  the  track  dry  and  hard.  They  had  camped  where 
night  found  them,  had  cooked  over  an  open  fire,  and 
had  slept  on  the  ground  beneath  the  wagons.  All  of 
them  were  young;  they  were  on  a  gay  adventure;  life 
seemed  full  and  fine.  In  the  evenings  John  William¬ 
son  recited  poetry,  Lucian  Barker  fiddled,  and  they 
all  sang.  None  of  them  would  ever  be  quite  so  care¬ 
free  and  happy  again.  In  this  company  with  Wil¬ 
liamson  and  Barker  were  James  Bailey,  John  Bob 
Montgomery,  and  some  dozen  others  picked  up  on 
the  way.  They  made  camp  on  the  river  bank  that 
night,  and  before  sunup  the  next  morning  had  been 
ferried  across  to  the  Missouri  side.  Barker,  William¬ 
son,  Montgomery  and  Bailey  pushed  on  west.  They 
had  no  fixed  destination  in  mind;  they  simply  fol¬ 
lowed  the  rutty  track  that  led  toward  the  land  of  the 
setting  sun.  Their  first  night  beyond  the  river  they 
camped  with  a  family  named  Goodson,  which  was 
bound  for  Carroll  County.  It  was  named  for  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton,  in  Maryland,  and  sounded  like 
home  to  him,  Goodson  said,  and  so  he  was  going 
there.  In  the  morning  they  journeyed  on  together. 
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Chapter  III 
CARROLL  COUNTY 

The  Missouri  River,  muddy  and  swift,  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  Carroll  County.  From  its 
banks  for  ten  miles  inland  lie  the  bottoms.  In  1846 
this  area  was  swamp,  cut  with  great  sloughs,  over¬ 
grown  with  willows  and  weeds,  almost  wholly  unin¬ 
habited.  In  summer  and  fall  myriads  of  mosquitoes 
swarmed  over  it,  their  humming  sounding  like  the 
subdued  murmur  of  a  vast  orchestra.  The  Kentucky 
people,  encamped  one  night  upon  its  edge,  listened 
and  wondered.  Later  they  were  to  learn  that  in  win¬ 
ter  it  was  a  desolate  expanse,  cut  with  keen  winds,  but 
alive  with  rabbits  which  came  down  from  the  hills  to 
feed  upon  the  willow  bark  and  with  gray  wolves  that 
moved  down  to  prey  upon  the  bark  eaters.  Almost 
yearly  the  river  rose  out  of  its  banks  and  flooded  all 
of  this  land,  cutting,  building  up,  leaving  its  old  chan¬ 
nels  for  new  ones,  writhing  and  twisting  like  a  thing 
alive.  In  the  hot  season  this  area  was  a  place  of  fevers 
and  chills.  The  first  settlers  avoided  it  and  built 
their  cabins  on  the  high  bluffs  beyond.  Rising  ab¬ 
ruptly  and  rolling  away  to  the  north,  these  bluffs 
,  continued  up  to  the  flat  lands  a  hundred  miles  or  so 
away  and  were  covered,  except  for  some  patches  of 
prairie,  with  thick  timber  and  brush..  Huge  oak, 
walnut,  and  cottonwood  trees  grew  there;  elm  and 
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hickory  abounded;  and  beneath  were  thickets  of 
hazel  and  buck  brush.  Game  trails  made  by  the  deer, 
panther,  and  bear  crossed  this  land,  running  from 
springs  and  feeding  grounds  and  dens;  Indian  paths 
threaded  through  its  almost  limitless  reaches.  In  an 
occasional  clearing  a  cabin  sent  its  blue  line  of  smoke 
into  the  air,  but  settlers  were  few. 

On  the  bluffs  that  rose  out  of  the  river  bottoms,  on 
the  edge  of  the  timber  that  stretched  away  to  the 
north,  stood  the  little  settlement  of  Carrollton.  Luke 
Barker’s  party  reached  it  in  mid-morning  of  a  clear, 
still  autumn  day,  the  thirteenth  of  October.  They 
saw  two  general  stores  and  two  saloons  grouped  along 
a  road,  and  perhaps  fifty  houses  scattered  about.  In 
a  clearing  stood  a  two-story  log  building  which  served 
as  a  courthouse,  land  office,  and  jail.  Barker  and 
Williamson  went  into  one  of  the  stores,  where  they 
met  Robert  Granville  Martin,  the  owner.  A  small, 
alert,  intelligent  man,  he  had  come  to  Missouri  from 
North  Carolina  five  years  before.;  He  had  bought 
land,  his  store  was  prospering,  and  he  was  already 
perhaps  the  most  prominent  citizen  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  When  his  advice  was  asked,  he  said  that  since 
the  season  was  so  far  advanced  the  Kentuckians  should 
rent  a  house  in  the  village  and  take  their  time  to 
look  for  a  location  in  the  country  round.  If  they 
found  what  they  wanted,  they  could  start  felling  trees 
and  clearing  brush;  then  when  spring  came,  they 
could  put  up  their  cabins  and  plant  a  crop.  It  was 
decided  that  this  was  the  best  thing  to  do;  a  house 
with  brick  front  and  log  back  was  found,  and  Barker 
and  John  Williamson  moved  in.  It  was  good  to  feel 
settled. 
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Some  weeks  later  John  Williamson  purchased  from 
the  government  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land 
“more  or  less,”  lying  about  four  miles  north  of  the 
town.  Barker  bought  a  tract  adjoining.  Martin  lent 
them  a  couple  of  negroes,  and  they  set  about  clearing 
their  farms.  Early  in  December  heavy  snow  fell, 
checking  the  work,  but  by  spring  each  of  them  had 
logs  cut  and  trimmed  to  build  a  cabin  and  several 
acres  ready  for  crops.  By  the  first  of  April  they  were 
able  to  leave  Carrollton  and  go  to  the  country  to 
begin  building,  clearing,  and  planting  in  real  earnest. 
The  young  Kentucky  doctor  was  now  settled  upon 
the  land,  and  there  he  was  destined  to  remain.  A 
year  later  he  was  married  to  Mary  Catherine  Smith, 
daughter  of  a  Carrollton  merchant.  In  the  years 
which  followed  she  bore  him  six  children:  Hugh, 
Mary,  Martha,  John,  Charles,  and  Annie.  For  over 
six  decades  she  was  a  true  and  practical  helpmate, 
tireless  and  undaunted. 

Henceforth  John  Williamson  was  to  know  no  other 
life  than  that  of  this  community.  People  passed  be¬ 
fore  him  and  their  image  was  in  his  eyes;  he  heard  of 
their  activities,  but- of  most  of  these  he  seems  to  have 
been  unaware.  As  his  years  advanced  he  withdrew 
evermore  from  the  world,  although  the  great  pageant 
of  the  settlement  of  the  West  was  unfolding  before 
him.  The  plaintive  sighing  of  the  wind  at  night,  the 
down  drift  of  autumn  leaves,  the  sight  of  far  blue 
skies— these  things  he  loved.  'His  tranquillity  was 
generally  beyond  the  power  of  men  to  disturb. 
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Chapter  IV 


NEIGHBORS  AND  KIN 

Soon  after  John  Williamson  and  Lucian  Barker 
settled  north  of  the  village  of  Carrollton,  others  fol¬ 
lowed.  Within  the  year  James  Withers  came  out  from 
Kentucky,  bringing  eight  covered  wagons  full  of 
household  goods  and  personal  possessions,  a  dozen 
negro  slaves,  and  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  He 
bought  six  hundred  forty  acres  of  land,  built  a  big 
two-story  log  house  in  a  walnut  grove,  and  started 
the  negroes  to  clearing  and  cultivating.  All  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  family  were  genial,  fun-loving,  droll. 
John,  the  oldest  son,  was  a  strong  man  and  a  mighty 
hunter.  He  was  a  professed  atheist  in  a  time  when 
atheists  were  rare.  In  Virginia"  the  Withers  family 
had  been  virile  and  aggressive,  of  considerable  wealth 
and  prominence.  Intermarriage  in  the  new  country 
made  them  less  practical,  more  introspective.  They 
became  more  like  John  Williamson.  They  paused 
in  their  sowing  and  tending  to  look  at  the  stars,  and 
never  wholly  looked  down  again. 

James  Otey,  scholarly,  refined,  courteous,  came  out 
from  Tennessee  and  bought  a  farm  which  joined 
John  Williamson’s  on  the  south.  To  the  east  was 
Arch  Herndon,  from  Kentucky.  He  was  wealthy, 
high-spirited,  angular,  and  ironic,  with  a  keen  mind 
and  a  sharp  tongue,  but  kindly.  On  the  south  were 
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the  Baileys  and  the  Montgomerys,  all  big  landowners. 

In  Carrollton  were  the  Wilcoxsons  and  Martins, 
first  general  merchants  and  then  bankers;  the  Brasli- 
ers,  Tulls,  Standleys,  Smiths,  Turpins,  and  Allens, 
all  of  whom,  along  with  the  Witherses,  Reids,  Baileys, 
and  Oteys  in  the  country,  were  to  become  related  to 
John  Williamson’s  family. 

Sylvanus  Reid  came  up  from  Tennessee  and  bought 
five  hundred  acres  of  land  north  of  James  Withers. 
His  sons  were  John  and  Sam,  big,  powerful  men  who 
had  no  near  rivals  except  their  father  and  John 
Withers  in  work  and  feats  of  strength.  John  Reid 
married  Sally  Withers,  and  by  her  had  numerous 
children.  All  of  the  Reids,  including  the  grandsons 
of  Sylvanus,  were  remarkably  alike.  They  were  peo¬ 
ple  of  action,  large  and  strong,. ruddy-faced,  jolly, 
practical  and  enterprising.  Wholly  objective  and 
without  a  trace  of  gloom,  they  were  typical  of  the 
English  squires,  from  which  class  they  must  certainly 
have  come. 

* 

To  the  west  of  John  Williamson,  Jefferson  Earp 
settled.  He  also  was  from  Kentucky.  Like  him,  his 
sons— Jefferson,  Lyttleton,  John,  Arch,  and  Otey— 
were  large,  quick,  and  temperamental.  Lovers  of 
horses,  they  took  unusual  pride  in  their  rigs.  They 
were  gay,  smiling  men,  whose  humor  was  lively  and 
keen. 

Although  the  lives  of  many  other  persons  touched 
the  life  of  John  Williamson  and  his  family  through¬ 
out  the  years,  most  of  those  relationships  were  minor 
or  temporary.  These  neighbors,  however,  formed 
connections  permanent  and  close.  Through  marriage 
the  families  of  most  of  them  became  blood  kin  to 
the  Williamsons,  and  those  who  did  not  were  felt  to 
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be  almost  as  near.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  all  of 
these  people  had  much  the  same  customs  and  habits, 
likes  and  dislikes,  aspirations  and  ambitions,  nor  that 
they  felt  a  very  strong  attachment  for  each  other.  A 
connection,  either  by  blood  or  marriage,  once  estab¬ 
lished,  never  lapsed;  so  in  time  the  entire  community 
was  in  fact  a  single  family.  There  were  marriages 
between  cousins  of  all  degrees  from  the  first  to  the 
fifth,  and  after  several  generations  had  come  and 
gone  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  degree  of  relation¬ 
ship  did  exist. 

So  similar  were  these  people  in  many  respects  that 
*  *  even  their  various  faults  and  virtues  were  nearly  iden¬ 
tical,  and  they  had  both.  Of  the  first,  perhaps  the 
greatest  was  high  and  usually  unmanageable  temper; 
pride  was  probably  second.  Temper  made  them  com¬ 
bative;  pride  made  them. arrogant  and  frequently  in¬ 
tolerant.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  innately  kind 
and  generous,  honest,  truthful,  high-minded,  and 
chivalrous.  Nearly  all  were  good,  neighbors  and  citi¬ 
zens,  and  some  of  them  possessed  the  germs  of  great¬ 
ness.  From  their  ranks  came  many  leaders,  both  men 
and  women,  in  many  walks  of  life.  John  Williamson 
probably  could  not  have  cast  his  lot  among  people 
who  understood  him  better  or  loved  him  more  than 
did  these.  They  were  neighbors  and  kin,  indistin¬ 
guishable,  held  in  equal  affection. 
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Chapter  V 


SPRING  IN  THE  LAND 

When  ice  in  the  creeks  and  ponds  became  brittle 
and  treacherous,  when  the  southern  sides  of  hills 
showed  bare  and  free  of  snow,  when  hens  came  out 
into  the  yard  and  sang  the  livelong  day,  then  people 
knew  that  spring  was  at  hand,  and  there  was  a  mighty 
rejoicing.  The  wind,  which  for  so  long  had  blown 
cold  and  damp  from  the  north,  the  west,  and  the  east, 
would  come  one  day  from  the  south,  warm  and  soft, 
with  all  the  chill  gone  out  of*  it.  Soon  after  this 
John  Williamson  would  awaken  in  the  night  to  hear 
the  steady,  rushing  roar  of  waters  as  the  creek,  long 
silent,  now  fed  by  the  melting-  snow,  rose  to  flood 
stage,  went  out  of  its  banks  and  bore  along  on  its 
brown  tide  a  wild  confusion  of  brush,  logs,  and  blocks 
of  ice.  In  places  it  went  out  of  its  old  channel,  per¬ 
haps  permanently,  and  found  a  new  one.  White  foam 
bubbles  rode  the  tumbling  crest  which  leaped  and 
pitched  a  thousand  ways  because  of  the  uneven  banks 
and  the  rocks  beneath.  The  creek  mow  was  irresist¬ 
ible,  dangerous.  It  did  not  subside  and  go  quietly 
within  its  banks  again  until  the  land,  free  of  snow, 
stood  forth  naked  and  unfamiliar,  a  veritable  sea  of 
mud.  The  days  were  perceptibly  longer  now,  and  at 
noon  the  sun  was  clear  and  hot.  Soon,  too,  the  higher 
ground  began  to  dry  and  to  look  green  with  the  fast- 
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springing  grass.  And  when  some  night  or  day  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  trumpet  calls,  far  and  faint,  came  down  out 
of  the  sky  from  ragged  bands  of  ducks  and  geese 
flying  into  the  north,  everyone  knew  that  winter  was 
quite  gone. 

Regardless  of  the  time,  when  he  heard  the  first  call 
or  saw  the  first  bird,  John  Withers  would  seize  his 
huge  foxhorn  and  blow  blast  upon  blast  until  his  own 
dogs  and  all  of  those  for  miles  about  were  in  full 
clamor.  It  was  a  joyous  and  heartening  sound  to  hear 
if  he  blew  at  night,  and  he  usually  did.  The  sweet 
call  of  the  birds  far  above  and  the  triumphant  bel¬ 
low  of  the  horn  below  thrilled  many  a  stolid  mortal 
reached  by  the  sound.  What  prehistoric  and  perhaps 
prehuman  chords  of  memory  are  set  ringing  by  this 
call  of  flying  birds  cannot  be  defined,  but  man’s  re¬ 
sponse  to  it  is  instant  and  joyous.  John  Williamson 
was  greatly  affected  by  it,  and  once  in  his  later  years 
stood  looking  at  a  band  of  birds  in  the  sky  while  he 
chanted  the  words  from  “Lines  tcJ  a  Waterfowl. ’’  The 
gusty  wind  of  spring  tossed  his  white  hair  and  beard, 
a  passing  cloud  showered  him  with  raindrops;  but  he 
stood  unmoving  in  alternate  sun  and  shade,  watching 
the  flocks. 

Almost  before  the  snow  was  gone,  robins  and  blue¬ 
birds  and  thrushes,  following  hard  upon  the  heels  of 
winter,  came  up  from  the  south.  Then  the  trees,  long 
silent  and  deserted,  became  alivje  with  song.  The  air 
was  full  of  birds  flying;  they  picked  up  twigs,  feath¬ 
ers,  and  bits  of  cloth  from  the  ground  to  build  into 
their  nests,  and  from  dawn  until  dark  they  seemed  in 
constant  motion.  Gloom  could  not  abide  long  in  their 
cheerful,  colorful  presence. 
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Not  many  warm  days  were  required  to  make  the 
buds  on  trees  and  bushes  swell  and  burst,  letting  the 
small  green  leaves  come  through.  In  the  gardens 
asparagus  and  rhubarb  leaves  began  to  push  through 
the  ground,  and  in  the  yard  that  white-petaled,  yel¬ 
low-centered  flower  known  as  “The  Star  of  Bethle¬ 
hem”  soon  showed  its  long  green  blades.  So  early 
was  it  in  coming  that  once,  in  the  year  of  ’98,  a  be¬ 
lated  snow  found  it  in  full  bloom,  and  John  William¬ 
son  wrote  that  the  snow  and  the  flower  vied  in  white¬ 
ness.  Dandelions  were  early  arrivals,  too,  and  when 
cooked  with  sugar-cured  pork  made  excellent  greens. 
In  the  fields  sowed  to  winter  wheat  the  fall  before, 
a  yellowish-green  carpet  appeared,  soft  and  lovelv. 
And  not  long  after  the  freeze  had  gone  out  of  the 
ground,  on  some  clear,  starlit  evening,  the  frogs  would 
be  heard.  Their  first  calls  were  few  and  tentative, 
but  soon  up  and  down  the  entire  stretch  of  creek 
other  performers  joined  in,  and  individuals  were  lost 
in  a  steady,  high-pitched  cascade  of  sound  which 
never  ceased  or  varied  until  morning.  Sensitive  to 
weather  conditions,  the  frogs  on  nights  of  high  wind 
or  storms  would  scarcely  be  heard;  they  would  begin, 
and  stop,  and  begin  again.  The  hesitant,  preternat- 
urally  loud  croaking  of  a  single  distant  frog,  coming 
through  the  darkness  on  the  eve  of  a  storm  or  imme¬ 
diately  after  one,  was  an  eerie  sound.  John  Withers 
professed  that  the  amphibian  song  was  cheerful  and 
gay,  but  his  wife  found  in  it  an  elemental  quality 
which  aroused  vague  alarms  and  discords.  She  wel¬ 
comed  the  coming  of  day,  when  the  frogs  vanished  as 
completely  as  though  they  had  never  been. 

In  the  poultry  yard  roosters  which  had  been  upon 
the  most  amiable  terms  for  months  now  suddenly  be- 
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came  furious  enemies,  and  with  beak  and  spur  fought 
bloody  and  sometimes  fatal  battles.  The  victor  mated 
with  the  hens;  and  even  those  usually  placid  creatures 
became  truculent,  sitting  upon  their  nests  of  eggs 
all  day  and  all  night  until  the  chicks  within  pecked 
their  way  through  the  shells  and  were  proudly  escort¬ 
ed  forth.  Turkey  cocks  swelled  themselves  to  unbe¬ 
lievable  proportions  and  walked  slowly  about,  drum¬ 
ming  upon  the  ground  with  their  wings.  Ganders 
hissed  and  darted  after  anything  that  disturbed  their 
peace. 

Long-legged,  awkward  colts  were  foaled,  calves  were 
dropped,  and  litters  of  squealing  pigs  appeared  scram¬ 
bling  along  after  the  sows.  Sometime  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  when  the  ground  was  frozen  and  fairly  clear  of 
snow,  John  Williamson  hitched  a  team  of  horses  to 
a  long  pole  and  went  up  and  down  the  cornfield 
knocking  over  and  breaking  off  the  last  year’s  stalks. 
These  were  then  raked  into  windrows  and  burned. 
This  was  the  first  field  work  of>  spring  except  oat¬ 
sowing.  The  long  rows  of  leaping  flame,  the  billow¬ 
ing  clouds  of  gray  smoke,  and  the  delicious  odor 
of  burning  fodder  could  not  fail  to  fill  every  soul 
with  enthusiasm  and  ambition  for  breaking  ground 
and  planting.  An  immediate  start  was  usually  made 
upon  the  garden  and  truck  patch.  The  dead  vines, 
stalks,  and  leaves  were  piled  up  and  burned,  and  the 
ground  was  plowed,  turning  up  fresh  and  black,  fill¬ 
ing  the  air  with  a  delicious,  exhilarating  odor.  The 
drag  was  brought  out  to  smooth  it,  and  when  it  lay 
perfectly  level,  rows  and  beds  were  marked  off.  Then 
from  jars  and  boxes,  seeds  which  had  been  carefully 
saved  from  the  year  before  were  brought  out,  ex¬ 
amined,  and  planted.  Beets,  peas,  radishes,  lettuce, 
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carrots,  tomatoes,  parsnips,  salsify,  and  cabbage  were 
only  some  of  the  seed  put  in  the  ground.  Up  from 
the  bins  in  the  cellar  potatoes  were  brought  to  be 
cut  into  pieces  with  an  eye  in  each  piece,  and  dropped 
into  the  trenches  dug  for  them.  Ears  of  sweet  corn 
and  popcorn  selected  for  their  size  and  excellence 
at  the  previous  harvest  time  were  now  taken  down 
from  the  attic  where  they  had  been  hung  to  cure,  were 
shelled  and  planted.  All  members  of  the  family  took 
part  in  this  day’s  work,  and  from  it  they  retired  with 
ravenous  appetites  and  aching  muscles,  weary  but 
happy.  They  had  answered  the  call  and  challenge  of 
the  spring,  and  now  they  would  watch  and  cultivate 
the  growing  plants,  tending  them  through  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  drought  and  wet,  and  finally  seeing  them 
come  to  a  glorious  abundance.  There  was  something 
about  it  all  that  seemed  very  right,  very  fundamental, 
and  exquisitely,  solidly  satisfying. 

With  the  preliminaries  done,  work  soon  began  in 
earnest.  Behind  a  team  which  strained  in  their  collars 
the  plow  was  drawn  up  and  down  the  fields  innumer¬ 
able  times,  while  before  it  a  narrow  line  of  earth  rose 
and  fell  away  from  the  shining  moldboard.  From 
very  early  morning  until  dusk  the  work  went  on,  with 
the  plowed  area  slowly  but  steadily  increasing.  Plow¬ 
ing  was  sometimes  wearisome,  but  it  gave  the  satis¬ 
faction  which  comes  with  visible  achievement. 

Often  the  burrowing  share  struck  a  clump  of 
sprouts  or  a  hidden  stump  which  it  could  not  dis¬ 
lodge,  and  a  plow  beam  or  a  piece  of  harness  was 
broken.  Sometimes,  early  in  the  season,  a  plowshare 
which  had  become  rusted  refused  to  scour,  but  on  the 
whole  plowing  was  pleasant  work.  Flocks  of  birds  rose 
in  a  cloud  before  the  team’s  advance,  swirled  over- 
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head  and  settled  down  behind  to  catch  the  upturned 
worms  and  grubs.  Field  mice  and  snakes  were  turned 
out  of  the  furrow;  rabbits  scuttled  away  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  Sometimes  a  faithful  dog  would  follow  the 
plow  round  after  weary  round  day  after  day,  but 
more  often  he  slept  in  a  fence  corner.  Once  a  skunk 
and  six  of  her  young  disputed  John  Williamson’s  pas¬ 
sage,  compelling  him  to  halt  until  she  ambled  away. 
For  the  plowman  life  was  not  lonely  or  without  inci¬ 
dent.  He  witnessed  the  season’s  leisurely  advance; 
he  was  wet  with  sudden  showers  and  dried  by  the 
sun’s  rays;  he  passed  his  days  very  close  to  the  source 
and  substance  of  life. 

When  plowing  was  done,  the  drag  was  brought  out 
and  the  land  smoothed  and  marked  off.  For  many 
years  planting  and  sowing  were. done  by  hand,  and 
naturally  were  slow  and  laborious.  After  planting 
there  was  a  brief  respite  before  cultivation  began; 
then  for  day  after  day,  at  first  behind  a  single-  and 
later  a  double-shovel  plow,  the  .cultivator  went  up 
and  down  between  the  rows.  The  ^un  was  hotter  now, 
the  growing  crop  shut  off  the  breeze,  the  buoyancy  of 
early  spring  was  gone;  but  if  the  season  had  been 
good  the  fields  were  a  joy  to  see,  and  the  larger  the 
plants  became,  the  nearer  did  the  cultivator’s  task 
approach  its  end.  To  finish  a  field,  to  “lay  it  by,’’ 
brought  a  feeling  of  relief  and  sweet  accomplishment. 
Cradling,  binding,  and  shocking  grain  were  not  bad 
work  if  a  man  was  young  and  strong,  and  hay  pitching 
was  even  less  so. 

With  his  field  work  behind  him,  the  husbandman 

i 

entered  upon  the  golden  age  of  his  year.  There  was 
still  some  work  to  be  done,  but  none  of  it  was  press¬ 
ing;  almost  all  of  it  could  be  put  off  or  never  done  at 
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all.  A  man  could  rest,  watch  his  young  stock  grow 
and  develop,  see  his  crops  mature.  The  tempo  of  his 
life  was  slower  now,  and  there  was  a  great  lethargy  in 
earth  and  air. 

By  those  whose  way  of  life  has  never  been  upon 
the  land  the  miracle  of  spring,  of  seedtime  and  har¬ 
vest,  will  not  be  understood.  Nor  can  he  who  culti¬ 
vates  and  plants  and  harvests  very  well  explain.  It  is 
the  miracle  of  the  resurrection,  with  life,  vital  and 
splendid,  lush  and  bountiful,  coming  out  of  the 
ground  that  was  lately  silent  and  chill.  It  is  the  mir¬ 
acle  of  creation,  when  a  small  seed  is  united  with  the 
warm  earth,  and  grows.  There  is  the  wonder  of 
growth,  of  species,  of  difference,  of  fruition  and  of 
death.  And  these  are  all  the  major  miracles.  So  it  is, 
after  all,  no  marvel  that  those  fortunate  people  who 
witness  and  help  to  bring  about  these  things  are 
struck  and  thrilled  with  the  force,  the  majesty,  and 
the  wonder  of  them.  There  is  no  comparable  feeling 
of  achievement,  no  equal  sense  of  completion.  John 
Williamson  must  have  felt  this  truth  very  strongly, 
for  on  an  April  day  in  1911  he  wrote,  “Spring  is  here 
once  more.  It  is  very  sweet.  And  I  shall  never  see 
another.” 
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Chapter  VI 
DOG  DAYS 

By  the  last  of  July  most  of  the  needful  work  was 
over.  Man  had  by  then  done  all  that  he  could  for 
his  crops;  only  warmth  and  rain  and  the  strong  ground 
in  which  they  grew  were  necessary  to  complete  them. 
A  general  languor  pervaded  the  very  air  one  breathed. 
The  sun’s  torrid  rays  beat  down  from  above,  and  heat 
rose  in  shimmering  waves  from  the  ground.  Every¬ 
thing  in  nature  sought  repose.  All  of  the  day  now 
had  the  dreamful  quietness  of  afternoon.  Fowls  stood 
about  in  the  shade  of  trees  and  bushes,  or  lay  upon 
their  sides  in  a  dust  pile,  silent  save  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  loud,  melancholy  call,  seeming,  when  it  had 
died  away,  to  make  the  silence  more  profound.  High 
above  in  the  blue  sky  a  hawk  or  buzzard  might  be 
seen  riding  in  endless  circles  on  the  waves  of  air. 
Horses  and  cattle,  to  escape  flies,  pushed  their  way 
into  the  thick  bushes  which  overhung  creek  banks, 
and  stood  nearly  motionless  throughout  the  day.  The 
road  lay  white  and  hot  in  the  flood  of  light,  and  very 
seldom  did  a  traveler  appear  upon  it. 

This  period  of  somnolence  was  known  as  the  Dog 
Days,  because  it  was  believed  that  at  this  time  dogs 
were  more  likely  to  go  mad  than  at  any  other.  Very 
few  of  them  ever  did,  and  the  phrase  came  to  mean  a 
time  of  unbroken  peace  and  quiet.  It  also  meant, 
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to  small  boys,  their  time  of  greatest  freedom.  Now 
that  the  work  of  summer  was  done,  adults  viewed  a 
lad  and  his  doings  with  an  indulgent  eye.  He  was  per¬ 
fectly  free,  night  and  day,  to  go  and  come  at  will.  He 
usually  ranged  in  bands  of  half  a  dozen  or  more, 
and  was  able  to  fend  for  himself.  It  was  true  that  the 
approach  of  school  formed  a  small  cloud  on  his  hori¬ 
zon,  but  to  his  way  of  measuring  time  that  dismal 
hour  was  yet  far  off;  his  happiness  was  nearly  un¬ 
alloyed.  His  pursuit  of  pleasure  was  varied  and  in¬ 
genious,  but  swimming  was  the  chief  part  of  it.  In 
this,  boys  in  John  Williamson’s  neighborhood  enjoyed 
a  unique  advantage. 

In  January  of  ’57  there  'was  an  unusually  heavy  fall 
of  snow,  followed  by  a  sharp  freeze.  This  process  oc¬ 
curred  five  or  six  times  before  Spring,  so  that  when 
warm  days  did  finally  come,  the  volume  of  water 
which  poured  down  from  the  hills  into  the  streams 
was  enormous.  Even  small  branches  rose  to  heights 
never  reached  before  or  since,  and  the  creek  winding 
its  way  through  Withers  Woods  became  an  awe¬ 
inspiring  torrent.  For  a  stretch  of  nearly  half  a  mile 
its  channel  ran  almost  straight  from  west  to  east,  and 
while  passing  over  this  part  of  its  course  it  picked  up 
enormous  speed  and  power.  When  it  struck  the  solid 
rock  face  of  the  bend  it  glanced  off  and  shot  away  to 
the  south  with  all  the  fury  of  a  hurricane.  A  hun¬ 
dred  yards  below  it  struck  another  bend,  but  here 
the  bank  and  bed  of  the  creek  were  of  yielding  earth 
and  gravel,  and  the  water  ripped  and  tore.  When  it 
had  subsided  and  once  more  ran  clear  and  placid  in 
its  channel,  it  was  seen  that  at  the  second  bend  a 
great  hole  had  been  dug  out,  some  seventy  feet  in 
diameter  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  depth.  So 
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clear  and  untroubled  was  its  water  that  one  standing 
on  the  bank  could  see  the  gravel  bottom  below.  Two 
huge  sycamore  trees  cast  their  shadows  over  nearly 
all  the  pool,  keeping  it  in  continual  shade.  This  place 
was,  for  many  years,  the  mecca  for  all  swimmers  for 
miles  around,  and  here  nearly  every  summer  afternoon 
in  Dog  Days  the  Williamson,  Reid,  Withers,  and  Earp 
boys  forgathered.  There  were  usually  others  from 
the  north  and  east,  friends  and  kindred.  They 
climbed  to  the  lower  limbs  of  the  sycamores  and 
from  them  plunged  to  the  depths  below;  they  raced 
and  frolicked  and  occasionally  fought.  From  1857 
until  the  fall  of  1911  this  remarkable  pool  maintained 
its  original  depth  and  size;  then  by  some  unaccount¬ 
able  change  it  began  to  fill.  The  following  year  a 
shift  in  the  channel  left  it  isolated,  and  it  became  a 
sunken,  swampy  spot  of  ground  covered  with  a  tangle 
of  weeds  and  brush.  The  two  sycamores,  unharmed 
by  age,  spread  their  massive  limbs  across  it.  Curry 
Withers  said  that  the  creek  would  come  back  some 
day  and  dig  out  the  pool  again,  that  time  would  run 
backward  and  that  all  who  were  boys  before  would 
be  young  again,  but  the  feeble  thread  of  water  which 
was  left  appeared  unequal  to  such  a  task,  while 
Curry’s  bent  figure  and  white  hair  showed  that  he  had 
passed  too  far  from  the  land  of  youth  to  find  it  again 
in  this  world.  Perhaps  beyond  the  cloud-hills  in  the 
sky  are  pools  whose  waters  never  perish,  but  the  one 
which  lay  so  inviting  and  cool  below  the  bend  is  not 
likely  to  come  again. 

Of  all  the  sports  of  summer  kite  flying  was  in  many 
ways  the  best.  It  offered  an  endless  field  for  variety 
and  ingenuity;  it  called  for  skill.  Kites  were  of  many 
different  sizes  and  shapes,  but  the  base  pattern  from 
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which  most  of  the  variations  were  derived  was  the 
three-stick,  plane-surface  type,  usually  about  three 
feet  high  and  three-fourths  as  wide.  They  were  made 
of  sticks,  string,  paper,  and  paste.  On  a  day  of  good 
winds  these  kites  might  rise  to  a  height  of  six  hundred 
feet  and  travel  for  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  hands  of  their  owners.  They  had  to  be 
carefully  and  exactly  built,  balanced,  and  rigged; 
otherwise  they  would  rise  a  few  feet  from  the  ground 
and  nose-dive  back  to  it,  perhaps  wrecking  themselves 
at  the  first  plunge. 

Sam  Withers  built  a  kite  which  took  out  a  meas¬ 
ured  mile  and  one-quarter  of  string  before  it  broke 
away  and  fluttered  off  down  the  sky  like  a  crippled 
bird,  never  to  be  found.  Arch  Earp  built  one  which 
for  strangeness  of  shape  was  a  wonder  to  behold.  Even 
he  admitted  that  he  had  no  idea  what  it  was  supposed 
to  resemble.  Fancy  had  been  his  guide,  and  he  had 
followed  her  as  faithfully  as  he  was  able.  However, 
kite  building  seemed  circumscribed  within  a  fairly 
narrow  orbit  of  size  because  of  the  flimsy  material  of 
which  the  kites  were  made.  If  strong  and  heavy,  they 
would  not  fly  at  all;  if  light  enough  to  fly,  they  in¬ 
variably  went  to  pieces  after  they  had  reached  a 
certain  height  and  distance. 

John  Henry  Morrison  Mayberry,  son  of  Abijah  and 
Judith  Ann  Mayberry,  seemed  brought  into  the  world 
expressly  to  change  this  situation.  John  Henry  was 
very  tall  and  immoderately  thin,  his  long  face  was 
freckled  as  any  guinea  egg,  and  his  shyness  was  ex¬ 
treme;  but  he  had  the  burning  soul  of  a  trail-blazer, 
the  unbounded  imagination  of  genius.  He  watched 
kites  fly  and  witnessed  their  failure  to  go  beyond  a 
certain  quality  of  performance;  he  built  and  flew 
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them  himself,  he  watched  and  pondered,  and  in  his 
soul  a  determination  was  born,  in  his  mind  a  concept 
took  form.  He  would  build  a  super  kite.  With  in¬ 
finite  patience  he  went  to  work.  What  materials  went 
into  it  no  one  ever  knew  but  himself;  how  he  over¬ 
came  the  handicaps  that  had  beset  other  builders 
before  him  was  his  secret,  but  at  length  he  emerged 
with  a  wonderful  creation  which  stood  ten  feet  high 
and  was  seven  in  width.  John  Henry  was  somewhat 
puzzled  as  to  how  much  weight  in  the  tail  such  a 
kite  would  require,  but  he  knew  it  would  be  a  great 
deal.  Accompanied  by  his  smaller  brothers,  he  made 
preparations  for  launching.  A  few  hours  later  Abijah 
Mayberry  glanced  upward  in  time  to  see  his  young¬ 
est  child,  Phineas  Bartholomew,  aged  seven,  soaring 
skyward  bound  to  the  tail  of  this  monster.  Within  a 
short  time  Phineas  was  grounded;  John  Henry  had 
received  the  licking  of  his  life,  and  the  greatest  kite 
ever  to  fly  in  Carroll  County  was  a  mass  of  ruins. 
Long  afterward  small  Phineas  recalled  his  experience 
with  keen  pleasure.  It  was  literally  the  high  point 
in  a  life  otherwise  unvaryingly  drab.  The  winter  fol¬ 
lowing  this  flight,  pneumonia  claimed  John  Henry. 

No  kite  like  John  Henry’s  was  built  again,  but  it 
and  its  unusual  tail  were  the  inspiration  for  one 
which  had  even  more  far-reaching  effects.  In  the  late 
summer  of  ’78  the  African  Baptist  Church  held  a 
mighty  revival  meeting  in  a  little  dell  on  Arch  Hern¬ 
don’s  land.  It  was  attended  from  far  and  wide.  As  it 
continued,  it  decreased  in  numbers  and  in  fervor. 
The  singing  and  praying  were  lackadaisical  and  un¬ 
spirited.  What  it  needed  was  a  mighty  impact  of  the 
spirit.  The  impact  came,  but  scarcely  in  the  way 
expected.  On  the  evening  of  August  27  a  strong 
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breeze  was  blowing  steadily  across  the  ridge  which 
lay  behind  the  meeting  place,  and  continued  to  blow 
throughout  the  night.  Soon  after  dusk  the  revivalist 
got  down  to  business,  but  at  ten  o’clock  his  followers 
were  yawning.  He  had  shouted  and  screamed  at  his 
congregation  that  the  Devil  would  get  them,  that 
the  mouth  of  Hell  yawned  before  them,  that  the  fires 
were  burning  hot  and  the  pitchforks  waiting;  but 
nothing  had  happened,  so  that  now  they  were  in¬ 
clined  to  scoff  and  snicker.  At  this  point  of  low  ebb, 
Purity  Withers,  raising  bored  eyes  to  look  at  the 
stars,  suddenly  rose  to  her  feet  and  uttered  a  scream 
piercing  and  horror-fraught.  Looking  up  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  her  gaze,  the  congregation  saw,  floating  over 
them,  some  forty  feet  above  the  ground,  what  seemed 
to  be  a  human  figure.  It  was 'a  gigantic  man,  with 
outstretched  simian  arms  and  two  horns  curving  away 
out  of  his  head.  In  the  light  of  the  moon  it  had  a 
reddish  glare.  So  stupefied,  so  paralyzed  with  fear 
1  that  they  could  not  move,  people  sat  staring  for  the 
space  of  several  seconds.  Then  the  breeze  lulled  and 
the  monster  dropped  ominously  lower.  With  a  shrill 
squeal  of  terror  the  preacher  leaped  from  the  pulpit 
and  departed,  with  his  congregation  hard  upon  his 
heels.  If  he  had  fallen  he  would  have  been  trampled 
to  death,  but  he  did  not  fall.  Some  of  the  weaker 
members  soon  dropped  out,  but  the  main  body  kept 
going  at  full  speed  for  nearly  three  miles.  They  went 
in  a  northwesterly  direction,  crossing  the  land  of 
John  Williamson  and  John  Withers,  charging  through 
fences  and  scattering  rails  as  though  they  had  been 
matches.  Within  a  week  every  negro  within  a  radius 
of  ten  miles  was  in  the  church,  and  the  revival  busi¬ 
ness  was  ruined  for  many  years.  Many  white  people 
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heard  the  story  and  joined,  too.  Gradually  word  got 
about  that  the  apparition  was  only  a  kite,  but  the 
ones  who  built  it  and  flew  it  were  never  known. 

Swimming  and  kite  flying  were  things  to  do  in  the 
day,  things  which  all  adults  could  see  and  none  would 
condemn.  Raiding  watermelon  patches  was  a  far  dif¬ 
ferent  matter,  being  secret  and  festive,  carried  out 
only  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  none  but  boys,  dogs, 
and  evil-doers  were  abroad.  Almost  every  family  had 
watermelons  in  luxuriant  abundance,  but  by  some 
perversion  of  a  boy’s  nature  a  melon  stolen  from  a 
neighbor  was  far  sweeter  than  any  grown  on  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  land.  When  night  had  come  and  all  honest  peo¬ 
ple  were  asleep,  a  dozen  creeping  shadows  would 
work  slowly  out  into  a  patch,  passing  melons  into 
gunnysacks  they  carried,  and  slipping  softly  back 
into  the  shadows.  With  elaborate  caution  they  would 
make  their  way  to  some  distant  place  deep  in  the 
%  woods,  and  there  eat  until  they  were  nearly  bursting. 
They  had  a  delicious  sense  of  guilt  and  peril,  both 
largely  imaginary.  Melons  were  so  plentiful  that  the 
few  taken  were  never  missed,  and  not  many  people 
were  sufficiently  interested  in  the  raiders  to  waste 
powder  and  shot  by  firing  a  charge  over  their  heads. 
Old  Richard  Sanderson  once  injected  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  ipecac  into  some  of  his  most  choice  melons, 
and  the  night  following  over  half  of  them  were  taken. 
Some  familiar  figures  were  missing  from  the  swim¬ 
ming  hole  next  day,  and  the  Sanderson  patch  was 
never  again  molested. 

White  moonlight  on  the  dark  world  and  the  gleam 
of  stars  above,  the  mystery  of  shades  and  forest 
aisles,  the  quiet  of  the  night  made  exquisite  imprints 
on  young  and  plastic  minds  which  the  passage  of  half 
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a  hundred  years  left  undimmed  and  clear.  How  many 
sedate  and  gray-haired  men  would  gladly  give  back 
the  wisdom  they  have  gained,  and  the  possessions,  if 
they  could  live  again  those  vanished  nights  of  wonder! 

In  the  Dog  Days  bees  droned  among  the  flowers  of 
summer,  and  crickets  sang.  All  else  was  in  repose 
except  the  catbird  and  the  whippoorwill.  Sometimes 
in  the  afternoon  Mary  Williamson  could  sit  for  a 
while  on  the  front  porch,  rocking  and  singing  hymns 
in  a  voice  strong  and  confident.  Sometimes  Matilda 
Pritchard  sang,  too,  but  more  often  she  silently  wept. 
Slowly  the  sun  would  sink  and  night  would  come,  but 
night  was  no  more  quiet  than  the  day,  and  sleep  but 
little  deeper  than  day-dreaming.  Time  was  a  slow 
river  that  seemed  to  have  no  ending. 


Chapter  VII 


AUTUMN  HARVEST 

Autumn  comes  upon  the  land  so  subtly  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  say  it  began  yesterday  or  today,  or  that 
it  will  be  here  tomorrow.  It  is  long  in  coming  and 
gives  many  tokens  of  its  slow  approach.  ]olm  Withers 
used  to  say  sometimes  in  late  July  that  it  smelled 
like  fall,  and  Arch  Herndon  declared  he  noticed  it 
first  in  the  sky.  John  Williamson  thought  that  the 
bark  of  squirrels  had  a  different  sound  and  that  the 
ground  beneath  his  feet  had  a  different  feel.  These 
were  the  faint  harbingers  foretelling  the  splendid  sea¬ 
son  to  come.  They  were  part  reality,  perhaps  part 
fancy. 

Later  there  was  more  tangible  evidence.  The 
husks  and  blades  of  corn  began  to  dry  up,  and  some 
grasses  to  die.  Overripe  grapes  and  peaches  scented 
the  air,  and  in  the  orchards  late  apples  began  to  turn. 
Yellow  pears  hung  heavy  on  the  limbs,  and  wind¬ 
falls  dotted  the  ground  beneath  the  trees.  The  sun 
no  longer  scorched  like  a  flame,  but  had  a  genial, 
pervading  glow.  It  began  to  be  cool  in  the  shade  at 
midday,  and  nights  became  chilly.  All  the  world 
seemed  to  rouse  from  its  long  lethargy  and  to  live 
again. 

The  first  work  of  fall  was  potato  digging.  On  a  day 
early  in  September  a  horse  was  hitched  to  the  single- 
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shovel  plow  and  was  driven  straight  down  a  row  of 
dead  potato  vines.  As  the  black  dirt  was  turned  up 
and  rolled  away,  potatoes  of  all  sizes  fell  out  of  it. 
Boys  and  negroes  followed  behind  with  sacks  and 
buckets  to  pick  up.  When  the  entire  patch  had 
been  gone  over  in  this  way,  the  horse  was  hitched 
to  a  drag  and  the  ground  was  leveled  off,  exposing 
more  potatoes  to  be  gathered.  The  crop  was  then 
loaded  on  a  wagon,  taken  to  the  cellar,  and  put  in 
large  bins.  John  Williamson  usually  put  away  about 
thirty  bushels  for  his  year’s  use.  Potatoes  were  a  large 
item  in  country  fare;  no  one  ever  tired  of  them,  and 
they  could  be  prepared  in  many  delectable  ways. 
Mary  Williamson  fried,  boiled,  and  sometimes  scal¬ 
loped  them;  but  more  often  she  simply  laid  some 
potatoes  on  a  corner  of  the  hearth,  put  a  light  cover¬ 
ing  of  ashes  over  them,  and  then  heaped  glowing 
wood  coals  high  over  the  little  mound.  After  a  while 
the  coals  turned  to  feathery  whiteness,  and  the  po¬ 
tatoes,  smoking  hot,  were  rolled- out,  dusted  off,  and 
put  on  the  table.  When  broken  open,  salted,  pep¬ 
pered,  and  generously  buttered,  they  made  a  splendid 
dish. 

Sweet  potatoes  were  dug  sometime  after  the  first 
frost;  onions  were  pulled,  tied  together  in  bunches 
and  hung  from  the  smokehouse  rafters;  the  fiery  little 
red  pepper  pods  were  strung  and  hung  beside  the 
onions;  beans  were  picked  and  piled  in  a  big  box 
to  dry  thoroughly  before  being  threshed  out  and 
sacked;  apples  and  peaches  were  peeled  and  quartered 
and  laid  out  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Cabbage  was  gathered 
out  of  the  patch,  part  to  be  buried  for  winter  use 
and  part  to  be  made  into  kraut  and  packed  away  in 
wooden  kegs;  and  apple  butter,  odorous,  brown,  deli- 
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cious,  was  made  in  twenty-gallon  copper  kettles  set 
over  a  fire  in  the  yard  behind  the  house. 

When  the  corn  was  cut  in  the  fields,  great  yellow 
pumpkins  and  greenish-white  squashes  would  be 
found  lying  about  in  profusion.  These  were  taken 
to  the  house,  the  squashes  to  be  stewed  or  baked,  the 
pumpkins  to  be  made  into  pies  or  butter. 

Apple  gathering  came  in  late  September,  and  was 
the  climax  of  the  harvest  year.  Jonathans,  Roman 
Beauties,  Willow-Twigs,  Snow  Apples,  Grimes  Gold¬ 
en,  and  Genitans  were  picked,  part  of  them  buried 
and  part  stored  in  cellars.  Culls  and  windfalls  were 
run  through  the  press  and  made  into  cider,  brown 
and  sparkling.  Some  of  this  was  allowed  to  turn  into 
vinegar,  some  was  boiled  and  bottled  for  use  months 
later,  but  a  great  quantity  of  it  was  kept  for  imme¬ 
diate  consumption.  When  it  had  fermented  slightly 
and  had  become  “hard,”  a  few  generous  swigs  of  it 
would  make  one’s  spirits  soar  and  sing.  John  With¬ 
ers,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  played  on  his  fiddle 
a  composition  of  his  own  which  he  called  a  “Song  of 
Harvest  Days  and  White  Moonlight.”  It  had  a  great 
deal  of  exuberance  and  lightheartedness;  in  places  it 
was  slow  and  rich  and  lazy,  sometimes  falling  so  low 
that  it  sounded  like  dried  leaves  drifting  to  the 
ground;  and  then  it  would  thrill  with  the  mystery  of 
the  night  and  the  white  moonlight  of  autumn.  Every¬ 
one  agreed  that  it  was  a  splendid  song  and  marveled 
how  John  Withers  could  keep  “it  in  his  head  from 
year  to  year,  for  he  played  it  only  in  autumn  and 
when  he  had  a  jug  of  cider  by  his  side. 

When  the  first  frost  came,  boys  with  sacks  and  bas¬ 
kets  hurried  to  the  woods  to  gather  nuts.  Walnuts, 
chinquapins,  shellbark  hickory  nuts,  pecans  and  hazel- 
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nuts  abounded.  These  were  carried  home  and  spread 

i 

upon  a  shed  roof,  where  the  shells  soon  loosened  and 
were  removed  from  the  nuts,  which  dried  and  cured 
in  the  sun  of  autumn.  Then  they  were  sacked  and 
hung  up,  to  be  taken  down  later,  cracked  and  eaten 
around  the  hearth  in  winter. 

Those  who  went  to  gather  nuts  also  searched  for 
bee  trees.  In  the  early  days  there  were  many  of 
these,  but  as  more  people  came,  their  number  de¬ 
creased  until  they  were  considered  a  great  prize. 
Men  and  boys  searched  diligently  for  them,  tramping 
through  the  woods  for  miles  until  one  was  found. 
Sometimes  they  were  located  in  summer,  but  the  one 
who  found  them  kept  the  fact  strictly  to  himself.  In 
mid-October,  when  the  fall  flowers  had  begun  to  de¬ 
cline,  a  party  equipped  with  saws,  axes,  buckets,  tubs, 
and  resinous  pine  torches  would  go  to  the  tree  lo¬ 
cated  earlier.  When  it  had  been  felled  and  the  angry 
bees  quelled  with  smoke,  the  tree  was  split  open  and 
the  honey  scooped  out.  It  was  dark  and  rich,  the 
essence  of  the  flowers,  and  when  spread  upon  hot 
buttered  wheat  biscuit  it  was  food  beyond  compari¬ 
son.  Some  trees  yielded  only  a  little  honey,  and  others 
as  much  as  thirty  or  forty  gallons.  John  Williamson 
once  took  seven  hundred  pounds  from  a  big  cotton¬ 
wood  tree,  and  that  was  regarded  as  extraordinary. 
But  early  one  summer  Jefferson  Earp,  quite  by  acci¬ 
dent,  located  what  was  undoubtedly  the  king  of  all  bee 
trees.  It  was  a  huge  old  sycamore  leaning  across  the 
creek  which  ran  through  Arch  Herndon’s  timber. 
The  swarm  inhabiting  it  was  the  largest  Jefferson  had 
ever  seen,  and  because  it  was  so  well  hidden  he  felt 
quite  certain  no  one  else  would  discover  it.  This 
confidence  led  him  to  make  indiscreet  remarks  vague- 
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ly  hinting  at  his  remarkable  find,  and  these  may  have 
been  his  undoing.  Several  times  during  the  summer 
he  went  to  the  tree,  always  very  secretly,  to  see  if  it 
remained  undisturbed.  On  his  last  visit  he  muffled 
himself  in  sacking,  climbed  up  and  peered  into  the 
cavity  of  the  trunk.  What  he  saw  there  beat  any¬ 
thing  he  had  ever  heard  of,  he  said,  and  it  was  worth 
the  few  stings  he  got.  A  week  later,  accompanied  by 
his  brothers  and  fully  equipped,  he  went  to  take  the 
honey.  When  he  came  to  the  place,  he  found  that 
others  had  been  before  him.  The  tree  had  been  felled, 
split  open,  and  all  the  honey  taken.  Only  a  small 
remnant  of  comb  and  a  few  disgruntled  bees  re¬ 
mained.  The  space  which  had  been  filled  proved  by 
measurement  to  have  been  eleven  feet  eight  inches 
long  and  three  feet  in  diameter.  Assuming  it  to  have 
been  entirely  full,  as  it  was  when  he  last  saw  it,  Jeffer¬ 
son  knew  that  th$  amount  of  honey  contained  in  it 
must  have  been  prodigious.  His  rage  was  unbound¬ 
ed;  he  searched  long  and  diligently  for  the  honey 
thieves,  but  he  never  found  them. 

To  John  Withers  and  all  those  others  who  were 
hunters,  the  turning  of  the  leaves  meant  it  was  time 
to  get  down  rifles  which  through  the  months  of  sum¬ 
mer  had  gathered  dust  upon  the  racks,  to  clean  and 
oil  them,  and  to  lay  in  a  plentiful  supply  of  shot  and 
powder.  Sad-eyed  hounds  that  had  slept  in  the  shade 
and  shown  no  interest  in  life  since  spring  now  leaped 
about,  quivering  with  excitement.  Squirrels  barked 
and  chattered  in  the  woods;  quails  gathered  into 
coveys;  swarms  of  blackbirds  swirled  through  the  sky, 
settled  in  the  trees,  and  made  the  air  ring  with  their 
song;  wedge-shaped  bands  of  ducks  and  geese  drifted 
along,  far  above  the  tallest  trees,  only  a  little  lower, 
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it  seemed,  than  the  clouds.  On  a  golden  afternoon  the 
squawking  of  a  chicken  which  had  wandered  into  the 
fields  on  the  edge  of  the  woods  betokened  that  a  lurk¬ 
ing  fox  had  made  a  sudden  and  successful  foray.  In 
the  mud  along  the  creeks  could  be  seen  the  tracks  of 
skunks,  coons,  minks,  and  possums.  A  little  later 
trappers  would  set  deadfalls  along  these  runs  and 
near  the  mouths  of  dens.  Now,  at  the  beginning  of 
fall,  hunters  spent  their  days  slipping  silently  through 
the  forest  aisles  shooting  squirrels  and  returning  home 
late  in  the  afternoon  with  a  dozen  or  more  hanging 
at  their  belts.  Fried  to  a  crisp  brown  over  a  quick 
fire,  eaten  with  hot  wheat  biscuits  and  gravy,  squirrel 
was  held  to  be  a  fine  dish.  Later  there  would  be  quail 
and  prairie  chicken,  wild  ducks  and  geese,  and  later 
still,  when  real  winter  had  come  and  snow  covered 
the  ground,  rabbits,  dressed  and  hung  outdoors  to 
freeze  before  being  cooked.  And  Thanksgiving  was 
felt  to  be  a  failure  if  wild  turkey  was  not  on  the  table. 

Autumn  was  the  good  season,  for  those  who  lived 
upon  the  land.  It  was  comfortable  and  cheering  to 
the  spirit  to  see  sheds  and  cribs  bursting  with  grain, 
and  stacks  of  hay  and  shocks  of  corn  standing  in  the 
fields;  to  view  a  cellar  full  of  provender  and  a  huge 
pile  of  wood  standing  between  one  and  the  blasts  of 
winter.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  stock  sleek  and  fat 
and  on  every  hand  evidences  that  one’s  labor  had 
come  to  such  excellent  fruition.  No  other  sort  of 
achievement  was  quite  so  satisfying,  probably  because 
no  other  was  so  tangible  and  visible. 

It  was  marvelously  fine  to  be  alive  in  autumn.  Just 
beyond  each  familiar  hill  adventure  seemed  to  lie; 
all  about  was  richness  and  plenty;  the  woods  and 
fields  and  meadows  had  a  mystic  charm,  and  the  very 
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lanes  and  roads  lured.  Everyone  who  lived  on  the 
land  sensed  this  enchantment,  yet  none  could  give 
adequate  expression  to  his  emotion.  The  small, 
untutored  boy  who  threaded  his  way  along  the  flam¬ 
ing  forest  paths  in  search  of  black-haws,  pawpaws,  and 
persimmons  savored  it  equally  with  the  philosopher 
and  sage.  Wood  smoke  and  the  delicious  cool  of  night, 
the  tang  and  purity  of  frost,  the  white  flood  of  moon¬ 
light  over  the  world,  each  bush  and  tree  and  wood¬ 
land  a  magnificent  symphony  of  color,  hills  blue  in 
the  distance— this  was  autumn  in  Carroll  County  and 
the  common  heritage  of  all  its  people.  There  was  in 
all  of  it  a  sense  of  completion,  of  achievement,  of 
serenity,  of  intimate  kinship  with  the  world,  that 
came  at  no  other  season.  The  fever  of  creation,  the 
unrest  of  growth,  the  anxiety  of  harvest  were  gone. 
Quietness  and  a  great  happiness  enfolded  the  earth. 
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Chapter  VIII 


THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOL 

For  the  children  of  Carroll  County  the  joys  of  au¬ 
tumn  were  considerably  tempered  by  their  return  to 
school.  They  went  to  it  with  lagging  feet  and  came 
away  with  shouts  of  happiness.  On  Monday  morning 
they  began  to  look  forward  to  Friday  night  as  pris¬ 
oners  count  the  months  and  years  until  their  re¬ 
lease;  by  Sunday  noon  they  were  wrapped  in  gloom 
because  they  must  soon  return.  -  . 

And  yet,  curiously  enough,  most  of  them  knew 
greater  happiness  there  than  they  ever  did  elsewhere, 
before  or  afterward.  It  was  at  school  that  acquaint¬ 
ances  were  made  between  boys  which  ripened  into 
lifelong  friendships  between  men;  here  boys  and 
girls  met  and  loved  and  in  after  years  united  their 
lives  and  fortunes  with  the  greatest  happiness;  here 
hungry,  eager  minds  received  guidance  and  stimula¬ 
tion,  and  buried  talents  came  to  light.  It  was  here  that 
hope  shone  bright  and  undimmed,  that  undaunted 
ambition  envisaged  no  height  of  noble  endeavor 
which  it  could  not  scale,  that  the  world  seemed  full 
of  things  worth  living  and  dyingffor.  Each  pretty  girl 
was  something  unutterably  sweet  and  unattainable, 
and  every  boy  had  in  him  much  of  the  chivalrous 
knight  and  the  unspoiled  hero.  In  after  years,  when 
many  of  them  were  world-weary,  when  achievements 
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had  turned  to  ashes  in  their  hands,  when  nobility 
had  gone  out  of  their  souls,  they  looked  back  upon 
their  school  days  with  nostalgic  longing;  but  while 
they  lived  those  days  they  fretted  and  pined  for  the 
freedom  they  imagined  lost. 

When  John  Williamson  came  into  Carroll  County, 
and  for  a  good  many  years  afterward,  few  publicly 
supported  schools  existed  there.  Some  professional 
teachers  came  in,  establishing  what  were  called  sub¬ 
scription  schools,  each  student  who  attended  paying 
the  teacher  so  much  in  money,  board,  room,  or  goods, 
for  his  instruction.  Often  such  schools  were  conduct- 

i  P  •  •  • 

ed  by  maiden  ladies  with  better-than-average  educa¬ 
tions,  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood.  For  a  number 
of  years  after  the  death  of  Colonel  Pritchard  his  wid¬ 
ow,  Matilda,  conducted  such  a  school  in  Carrollton 
during  the  winter  months.  On  a  level  field,  at  a  point 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  his  home,  John 
Williamson  erected  a  one-room  brick  schoolhouse 
in  which  he  held  forth  with  exemplary  success  until 
a  school  district  was  formed  and  he  was  duly  elected 
to  teach  in  that.  This  change  merely  entailed  mov¬ 
ing  his  seat  of  operations  to  another  building  some 
distance  away  and  having  more  scholars  under  his 
care.  One  of  his  sons  and  two  of  his  daughters  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  this  position. 

In  those  days  of  nearly  absolute  freedom  such  sub¬ 
jects  were  taught  as  the  teacher  felt  himself  competent 
to  teach  and  in  which  he  was  most  interested.  Read¬ 
ing,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  regarded  as  the  only 
indispensable  bases  of  a  sound  education.  Subjects 
other  than  these  were  regarded  by  the  majority  as 
ornamental,  but  not  necessary.  Very  early  in  his  teach¬ 
ing  career  John  Williamson  secured,  at  considerable 
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trouble  and  expense,  a  globe,  and  by  means  of  this 
taught  geography.  Until  textbooks  were  secured,  he 
taught  the  outlines  of  English  and  American  history 
from  memory.  To  a  few  of  his  brighter  pupils  he  gave 
a  smattering  of  algebra  and  Latin,  and  taught  them 
some  of  the  classic  poems  which  he  knew  and  loved. 
His  first  school  was  long  a  landmark  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  even  now  farmers  plowing  over  its  site 
sometimes  turn  up  pieces  of  broken  brick  which  were 
once  a  part  of  it. 

Subscription  schools,  because  of  the  expense,  were 
usually  small  and  relatively  select.  At  no  time  did 
John  Williamson  have  more  than  eighteen  pupils, 
and  they  were  drawn  mainly  from  the  better  families 
of  the  community.  Under  these  conditions  it  was 
possible  to  cover  a  considerable  range  of  subjects,  to 
give  each  scholar  a  good  deal  of  individual  attention, 
and  to  preserve  order  and  practice  good  manners,  all 
of  which  had  generally  gratifying  results.  When  free 
public  schools  were  instituted,  the  situation  changed 
considerably.  Children  began  to  enter  school  when 
they  were  mere  toddlers,  and  continued  in  it,  many 
of  them,  until  they  were  nearly  grown.  This  change 
brought  about  the  mingling  of  children  of  the  land¬ 
owning  aristocrats  and  those  of  the  transient,  prop¬ 
ertyless  drifters,  who  played  together  in  the  same 
schoolyard  and  sat  at  the  same  desks.  Nor  was  it 
always  the  former  who  shone  brightest  in  their  books. 
There  were  quick,  strong  intellects  in  plenty,  and 
many  of  them  belonged  to  students  bearing  humble 
names. 

What  John  Williamson  or  any  other  teacher  gave 
these  children  is  difficult  to  define.  Even  the  slowest 
of  them  learned  to  read  a  little,  to  do  simple  arith- 
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metic,  to  state  a  few  geographical  facts,  and  to  give 
a  few  dates  of  history.  For  the  quickest  and  most 
imaginative,  school  afforded  problems  with  which 
they  could  grapple  and  sharpen  their  minds;  it 
opened  up  new  fields  of  thought  and  pushed  back 
narrow  horizons.  Many  of  them  came  to  realize,  for 
the  first  time,  the  beauty  of  the  written  word  and 
to  appreciate  the  workings  of  a  trained,  well-ordered 
intellect.  Many  of  them  came  to  have  ambition  and 
to  set  goals  of  achievement.  At  play  in  the  school- 
yard  they  learned  the  rudiments  of  human  rela¬ 
tions,  the  give  and  take  of  life,  the  necessary  com- 
'  promises. 

One  by  one  they  drifted  away.  Most  of  them  were 
mediocre,  some  became  outstanding,  a  few  achieved 
renown.  From  the  time  of  falling  leaves  in  autumn 
until  robins  came  in  the  spring,  they  bent  over  their 
books  or  dreamed  the  hours  away.  Almost  all  of  them 
are  dead  now,  and  the  place  where  their  schoolhouse 
sat  is  a  plowed  field.  The  air  no  longer  rings  with 
their  cries;  the  ground  no  longer  echoes  from  their 
hurrying  feet. 

Like  so  much  else  in  rural  life,  the  day  of  the 
country  schools  is  passing.  Many  of  them  have  been 
abandoned,  and  of  those  which  remain  few  have  over 
ten  or  a  dozen  pupils.  When  strength  went  out  of  the 
soil,  the  tides  of  life,  mental  and  physical,  ebbed  from 
the  land. 


Chapter  IX 


THE  HORN  OF  THE  HUNTER 

When  John  Williamson  came  to  Carroll  County  in 
1846,  there  were  not  many  people  in  it,  and  most  of 
them  had  been  there  only  a  few  years.  Except  for 
the  great  river  bottom,  an  impenetrable  wilderness 
of  willows  and  groves  of  giant  cottonwoods,  and  a  few 
patches  of  prairie  in  the  western  part,  the  land  was 
a  vast  forest  which  had  been  growing  undisturbed 
since  the  dawn  of  creation.  There  were  many  areas 
where  the  growth  of  trees  and  underbrush  was  so 
dense  that  it  was  nearly  impossible  for  a  man  to 
make  his  way  through;  others  were  open  and  almost 
clear.  Many  of  the  trees  were  of  tremendous  size.  In 
1871  an  oak  was  cut  which  showed  one  hundred 
eighty-seven  rings.  Even  with  the  coming  of  more 
and  more  settlers  the  forest  was  slow  in  retreating. 
With  only  the  most  primitive  means  of  cultivating,  a 
man  could  not  till  more  than  a  few  acres  of  ground, 
but  since  those  few  usually  yielded  enough  to  supply 
his  needs,  he  had  no  incentive  to  clear  more.  Markets 
for  surplus  products  were  uncertain,  and  for  a  long 
time  not  accessible.  Much' of  the  ground  was  too 
broken  and  rocky  to  cultivate  or  even  use  for  pasture. 
Over  this  whole  region,  for  years  unnumbered,  ani¬ 
mals  had  roamed  and  increased. 

Early  settlers  found  Carroll  County  almost  as  it 
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had  been  when  white  men  first  came  to  this  conti¬ 
nent.  On  the  prairie  west  of  John  Williamson’s,  buf¬ 
falo  wallows  were  still  to  be  seep.  As  late  as  18G0 
Esau  Sanderson  still  had  three  of  the  great  shaggy 
hides  and  a  pair  of  horns  nailed  on  his  cabin  door. 
Deer  were  numerous.  In  winter  when  deep  snows 
covered  grass  and  shrubs,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
them  to  come  in  and  feed  with  the  farmers’  cattle 
and  horses.  When  spring  came  they  usually  slipped 
back  into  the  woods  and  prairie,  but  not  always.  Dur¬ 
ing  an  unusually  severe  winter  a  yearling  buck  deer 
.came  and  fed  in  John  Withers’  feed  lot.  It  remained 
for  seventeen  years,  and  died,  apparently,  of  old  age. 
It  ranged  over  the  entire  neighborhood,  leaping  rail 
fences  into  cornfields  and  gardens  with  the  greatest 
ease.  It  was  the  recipient  of  innumerable  curses  and 
dire  threats,  but  it  was  known  as  “Withers’  pet  deer,” 
and  no  one  ever  harmed  it.  ’ 

In  the  most  dense  thickets  and  forests  small  black 
bear  could  still  be  found,  although  by  ’46  they  were 
becoming  rare.  Shy  and  elusive,  they  were  verv  sel¬ 
dom  seen  and  never  heard.  Not  so  shy  was  the  pan¬ 
ther,  whose  large,  cat-like  tracks  could  be  observed 
in  the  soft  earth  along  the  edge  of  the  creek  and 
whose  screams  could  be  heard  almost  any  night  in 
summer.  This  beast  killed  and  carried  away  pigs 
and  calves,  but  there  was  no  known  instance  of  its  at¬ 
tacking  an  adult  person.  Once  an  eight-year-old 
negro  boy  belonging  to  Arch  Herndon  was  sent  out 
about  dark  to  look  for  some  cows.  He  did  not  return, 
and  the  next  day  his  body  was  found  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  house,  badly  mauled  and  torn.  It  was 
surrounded  by  panther  tracks,  which  told  a  tragic 
story. 
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Gray  timber  wolves  were  numerous.  In  the  warm 
season  their  cries  could  be  heard  from  after  sundown 
until  dawn;  in  winter  the  yelps  of  a  running  pack 
were  audible  for  several  miles.  They,  too,  were  harm¬ 
less  to  people,  but  took  a  toll  of  young  stock.  Gray 
and  red  foxes  fairly  swarmed.  Their  depredations 
among  the  poultry  drove  many  a  housewife  to  de¬ 
spair.  Fox  cubs  made  amusing  pets,  and  children 
often  had  them  when  in  spring  or  early  summer  they 
could  persuade  their  fathers  or  older  brothers  to  dig 
out  a  fox  den.  Of  the  smaller  fur  bearers  there  were 
skunks,  coons,  possums,  minks,  muskrats,  and  civet 
cats  in  prodigious  numbers.  Squirrels,  reds  and  grays, 
and  cottontail  rabbits  were  countless.  Wild  ducks 
and  geese  literally  came  by  the  millions  in  fall,  set¬ 
tling  on  the  water  of  creeks  and  ponds,  spreading  into 
fields  to  pick  up  insects  and  scattered  grain.  Great 
flights  of  pigeons  darkened  the  sun.  Wild  turkeys 
inhabited  the  wooded  ridges;  quail  and  prairie  chick¬ 
ens  were  to  be  found  in  droves.  Fish  abounded  in  the 
creeks  and  rivers. 

With  this  hunters’  paradise  of  game  in  which  to 
roam  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  a  man  let  his  land 
go  uncleared  and  untilled  while  he  followed  his  dogs 
by  day  and  night.  For  those  who  did  work  on  their 
farms  there  were  yet  many  odd  times  and  seasons 
which  could  be  spent  afield. 

The  hunter  carried  a  long,  heavy,  muzzle-loading 
flintlock  rifle,  a  powder  horn  and  a  shot  pouch;  bits 
of  cloth  or  paper  served  as  wadding.  As  important  as 
his  weapon  were  his  dogs.  There  were  several  breeds, 
and  the  well-prepared  hunter  had  them  all.  For  big 
game  such  as  bear,  deer,  and  panther,  he  had  a  large, 
strongly  built  dog,  mostly  black  or  brown  with  per- 
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haps  white  legs  and  face.  This  animal  had  a  rather 
square  head,  was  not  extremely  fast,  and  for  the 
most  part  was  a  silent  runner.  It  had  vast  courage, 
was  a  magnificent  fighter,  and,  once  on  a  trail,  never 
left  it.  Brought  out  from  Kentucky  and  Virginia, 
these  dogs  were  known  simply  as  “bear  dogs”  or  “deer 
hounds."  What  various  strains  combined  to  produce 
them  no  one  seemed  to  know.  They  were  admirable 
hunters.  The  breed  became  extinct  in  Missouri  many 
years  ago,  but  may  perhaps  still  be  found  in  the 
states  from  which  it  originally  came. 

There  were  almost  as  many  packs  of  foxhounds  as 
there  were  cabins  and  houses  in  this  new  country. 
They  yawned  and  slept  in  the  sun  by  day,  but  at 
night  they  arose  and  ran  like  fleet  shadows,  enchant¬ 
ing  their  hearers  with  the  melody  of  their  cries.  They 
would  run  until  dawn,  or  until  the  lugubrious  wail 
of  the  hunter’s  horn  called  them  in.  They  seldom  or 
never  caught  a  fox,  and  indeed  they  were  not  sup¬ 
posed  to,  but  many  a  night  in  fall  and  summer  they 
filled  the  woods  with  their  wild  music.  They  were 
artists  pure  and  simple,  producing  nothing  tangible 
or  profitable. 

Filling  an  important  niche  in  the  history  of  dogs 
was  the  coon  hound.  His  breed  was  clearly  defined. 
He  was  larger  than  a  foxhound  and  more  rugged; 
his  voice  amounted  to  little  or  nothing;  his  range  of 
activity  was  very  limited,  but  in  the  one  field  in 
which  he  operated  he  cut  a  wide  swath.  He  could 
tree  coons,  and  when  they  were  shaken-  down  he 
could  kill  them.  Coon  skins  had  many  uses  and  were 
considered  valuable,  so  the  coon  hound  was  kept  and 
cherished. 
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Defying  convention,  appearance,  and  antecedents 
was  the  all-round  dog.  He  might  be  a  mixture  of 
bear  dog,  coon  hound  and  foxhound,  or  he  might 
be  large,  small,  or  medium  in  size;  he  might  be  any 
color  or  any  combination  of  colors,  but  he  could  run 
rabbits,  tree  squirrels,  locate  quail  and  prairie  chick¬ 
ens;  and  at  night  he  could  find  and  hold  at  bay 
skunks,  minks,  and  possums  until  the  hunters,  guided 
by  his  barking,  could  come  up  and  make  the  kill. 
He  was  a  good  stock  dog  and  watchdog,  too.  He  was 
the  delight,  the  bosom  friend,  the  constant  com¬ 
panion  of  small  boys,  and  his  name  was  legion. 

John  Williamson  was  something  of  a  hunter,  al¬ 
though  ordinarily  he  preferred  his  books  or  his 
thoughts.  Under  date  of  November  17,  1859,  he  re¬ 
corded  in  his  journal:  “Today  I  killed  eighteen  quail, 
seven  prairie  chicken,  and  a  wild  turkey.”  That  he 
ever  hunted  larger  game  or  chased  foxes  there  is  no 
indication.  But  not  so  with  his  neighbor  and  kins¬ 
man,  John  Withers.  That  herculean  person  at  an 
early  age  committed  his  slaves  and  his  possessions  to 
the  direction  of  his  capable  wife,  and  gave  himself 
with  complete  abandon  to  all  phases  of  sport.  He  was 
wholly  incapable  of  fatigue  and  wholly  without  fear. 
He  once  followed  a  wounded  panther  into  the  semi¬ 
darkness  of  its  rocky  cage  and  killed  it  with  his  bare 
hands.  He  emerged  covered  with  blood  and  with  his 
clothing  in  shreds,  but  before  nightfall  of  the  same 
day  he  shot  and  killed  a  black  bear.  Then  on  his 
leisurely  way  home  he  garnered  a  dozen  quail  for  his 
supper. 

In  addition  to  night  hunting  with  dogs,  farm  boys 
who  took  vast  pride  in  a  collection  of  pelts  ran  trap 
lines.  In  late  October  or  early  November,  at  dens 
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and  in  game  trails,  they  cunningly  set  deadfalls  and 
snares.  In  this  way  Washington  Curry,  in  the  fall 
and  winter  of  *69,  took  more  than  five  hundred  pelts. 
Skinned,  stretched  upon  boards  and  cured,  the  hides 
were  taken  to  Carrollton  in  February  or  March  and 
sold  to  the  fur  dealer.  The  merchant  bought  them 
cheap  and  made  a  huge  profit,  but  the  farm  boy  had 
a  pocketful  of  change  and  was  happy. 

Under  the  far  blue  skies  and  high  white  clouds  of 
autumn  the  hunters  went  abroad.  The  ground  be¬ 
neath  their  feet  was  dry  and  hard;  the  air  was  heavy 
A  J  with  the  odor  of  grass  and  leaves,  of  ripened  haws 
and  wild  grapes.  Each  shrub  and  tree  was  a  mass  of 
color,  and  everywhere  were  the  blue  and  yellow  flow¬ 
ers  of  fall.  In  the  still  air  all  sounds  were  magnified; 
a  squirrel  barking  in  the  woods  or  children  calling  to 
one  another  in  their  play  could  be  heard  afar  off. 
In  the  fields  were  stacks  of  hay  and  shocks  of  corn. 
This  was  a  time  of  magic,  and  ail  commonplace 
things  seemed  glorified.  The  nights  were  clear  and 
sharp  with  frost,  but  more  beautiful  than  the  day. 

Later  on  the  high  winds  came,  the  leaves  turned 
brown,  dropped  from  their  branches  and  were  whirled 
away  into  the  forest  aisles;  trees  were  bare  and  dark, 
their  limbs  lashed  to  and  fro.  This  was  the  season 
John  Williamson  liked  above  all  the  rest,'  and  many 
times  in  his  later  years  he  was  to  quote  with  mourn¬ 
ful  pleasure  the  lines: 

The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of 
the  year, 

Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and 
meadows  brown  and  sere. 
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Soon  after  this,  winter  would  come  in  earnest,  the 
land  would  be  blanketed  with  snow,  ponds  and  creeks 
would  be  solid  sheets  of  ice,  and  a  great  cold  would 
envelop  the  world. 

How  much  of  all  this  beauty  the  hunters  saw  no 
one  can  tell.  They  were  born,  they  followed  the  hunt, 
they  died  and  were  buried.  What  inward  grace  their 
minds  and  souls  gained  was  known  to  them  alone. 
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HOG-KILLING  TIME  IN  MISSOURI 

The  people  who  lived  in  Carroll  County  in  John 
Williamson’s  time  were  prodigious  eaters  of  meat. 
They  consumed  vast  amounts  of  wild  game,  they  oc- 
t  casionally  killed  a  beef,  and  they  had  chickens,  ducks, 
*■*'  geese,  turkeys,  and  guineas  which  they  raised;  but 
their  main  dependence  was  pork.  Sometime  in  Sep¬ 
tember  the  herd  of  hogs,  which  had  ranged  at  will 
since  early  spring,  was  hunted  -up  and  driven  in. 
Out  of  it  as  many  of  the  most  promising  young  hogs 
were  selected  as  it  was  thought  would  be  needed,  and 
these  were  confined  in  a  rail  pen.  They  were  fed  as 
much  corn  and  slop  as  they  cou]d  consume,  and  ^as 
autumn  passed  they  became  fat  and  sleek.  By  mid- 
November  their  weight  had  become  so  great  that  they 
could  scarcely  stagger,  and  hog-killing  time  had  come. 

All  of  the  days  now  were  cool,  and  the  nights  de¬ 
cidedly  crisp.  Farmers  sagely  told  each  other  that 
there  was  no  danger  that  meat  would  not  “keep,” 
and  the  butchering  began.  The  day  before  was  given 
over  to  preparations.  Two  or  three  big  iron  ket¬ 
tles  were  set  on  bricks  and  filled  with  water,  while 
firewood  was  piled  around  them  and  near  by.  -Close  to 
the  kettles  a  low  platform  was  made;  usually  a  sled 
or  an  upside-down  wagon  box  was  used.  At  one  end 
of  this  a  barrel  was  placed  and  fastened,  half  inclined. 
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Near  the  other  end  of  the  platform  a  heavy  pole 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long  was  raised  horizon¬ 
tally  six  or  seven  feet  above  the  ground  and  held 
in  place  by  two  other  poles  at  each  end  crossed  and 
chained  together.  This  was  to  hang  the  hogs  on  for 
cleaning.  Gambrel  sticks  were  cut  and  pointed,  knives 
were  sharpened,  and  everybody  retired  early,  hoping 
for  a  fair  day  on  the  morrow. 

Butchering  day  began  at  least  two  hours  before 
daylight.  Breakfast  was  eaten  by  lamplight;  feeding 
and  milking  were  done  with  the  aid  of  a  lantern, 
while  the  stars  shone  overhead  and  the  night  was  as 
dark  as  though  it  were  at  its  zenith.  Fires  lighted  un¬ 
der  the  kettles  leaped  and  roared,  throwing  grotesque 
shadows  everywhere.  Lights  from  other  houses  glim¬ 
mered  across  the  fields;  there  was  an  air  of  stir  and 
bustle,  a  tingling  feeling  of  great  events  to  come. 

When  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  reddened  the  east, 
water  was  boiling  and  hissing  in  the  kettles,  and  most 
of  the  neighbors  who  were  to  help  had  arrived.  There 
was  much  slapping  of  hands  together,  stamping  of 
feet,  talk,  and  laughter.  When  all  was  in  readiness, 
two  or  three  men  seized  buckets,  carried  water  from 
the  kettles  and  poured  it  in  the  barrel  until  it  was 
about  half  full.  The  steadiest  shot  among  them  had 
meanwhile  taken  his  rifle  and  approached  the  hog 
pen.  Carefully  maneuvering  until  he  was  near  a  hog 
and  squarely  in  front  of  it,  he  raised  his  gun;  a  shot 
rang  out,  and  the  animal  slumped  forward  on  its 
knees.  The  sticker,  knife  in  hand,  then  ran  in,  turned 
the  hog  over  and  slashed  it  across  the  thro'at.  Strong 
hands  seized  its  legs  and  dragged  it  up  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  then  thrust  it  down  into  the  barrel  of  steaming 
water;  after  a  few  seconds  of  sloshing  it  around,  the 
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ends  were  reversed  and  the  process  was  repeated  until 
the  scald  was  complete  and  the  hair  began  to  slip; 
the  hog  was  then  hauled  out  on  the  platform  and  as 
many  men  as  could  get  around  it  began  to  scrape  off 
the  hair  with  their  knives.  When  the  hog  was  scraped 
clean,  a  knife  thrust  in  each  hind  leg  exposed  the 
tendon,  the  sharpened  ends  of  the  gambrel  stick  were 
thrust  through,  and  the  carcass  was  carried  to  the 
hanging  pole.  One  end  of  the  gambrel  stick  was  freed, 
passed  over  the  pole,  and  put  back  beneath  the  leg 
tendon,  and  the  hog  hung  suspended,  head  down¬ 
ward. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  the  first  of  the  hogs  was  not 
on  the  pole  by  sunup,  and  unless  an  unusual  number 
were  to  be  killed,  all  of  them  were  there  by  ten 
o’clock.  Then  began  the  work  of  cleaning.  Each  hog 
was  split  open  from  chin  to  tail*,  the  entrails  were 
taken  out  and  thrown  away,  the  livers  and  hearts 
put  in  tubs  of  water.  The  first  rush  was  over  now, 
and  work  moved  at  a  slower  pace.  After  dinner  the 
hogs,  cool  and  hard,  were  loaded  on  a  wagon  and 
brought  up  to  the  smokehouse.  Here  they*were  cut 
up.  Hams  were  laid  in  one  barrel,  shoulders  in  an¬ 
other,  and  carefully  salted;  ribs  and  backbone  were 
put  in  together.  From  each  piece  had  been  cut  the 
surplus  lean  meat  and  the  fat.  The  first  was  run 
through  a  grinder  to  make  sausage;  the  latter  was 
cut  into  small  pieces,  poured  into  kettles  and  cooked 
for  lard.  Nightfall  found  everybody  sleepy  and 
weary,  but  “butchering  day”  was  over  for  one  more 
year.  In  the  days  to  follow  there  was  much  good  eat¬ 
ing.  The  hearts  and  livers  were  fried;  there  were 
sausage  and  baked  tenderloin,  backbone  and  spare- 
ribs. 
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A  month  or  six  weeks  later  the  hams,  shoulders,  and 
sides  were  taken  from  the  salt  barrels  and  hung  with 
stout  twine  or  wire  from  the  rafters  of  the  smoke¬ 
house;  a  slow  fire  of  corncobs  and  green  hickory  wood 
was  set  burning  underneath,  and  the  smokehouse 
door  closed.  The  heavy,  odorous  smoke  filled  the 
building  and  seeped  from  every  crack.  It  slowly  en¬ 
tered  the  meat.  The  smoking  continued  day  and 
night  for  a  week  or  ten  days;  then  the  meat  was  taken 
down,  heavily  salted  and  peppered,  thickly  coated 
with  molasses,  encased  in  cloth  sacks,  and  again  hung 
up.  The  result  was  ham  and  bacon  delicious  beyond 
belief.  Not  all  farmers  followed  this  curing  process 
to  the  end,  some  stopping  short  at  different  stages; 
but  those  who  persisted  in  it,  and  there  were  many 
of  them,  were  richly  rewarded,  Meat  thus  treated 
would  be  perfectly  good  even  after  two  and  three 
years’  time. 

As  long  as  he  had  twelve  people  to  feed,  as  he  did 
for  many  years,  John  Williamson  killed  nine  or  ten 
large  hogs  each  November.  His  neighbors  killed  in 
about  the  same  proportion.  How  all  of  this  meat  was 
disposed  of  is  somewhat  difficult  to  imagine,  but  it 
was  the  chief  item  of  food  the  year  around;  hungry 
travelers  who  stopped  for  a  meal  or  perhaps  two  were 
frequent;  often  there  were  as  many  as  twenty  people 
for  company  dinner,  and  relatives  in  town  were  never 
averse  to  a  ham  or  a  side  of  bacon  from  the  country. 
Meat  never  went  begging.  People  who  lived  their 
days  from  dawn  to  dark  in  the  outdoors  working  the 
land  and  felling  the  forest  needed  strong  food.  They 
had  it  in  abundance,  and  throve  mightily.  It  was  an 
age  lavish  and  prodigal  of  the  good  things  of  the 
world. 
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Butchering  day  was  almost,  but  not  quite,  as  good 
as  threshing  day  became  later  on;  it  was  jolly  and 
cheery,  full  of  action,  of  jokes  and  laughter.  It  grati¬ 
fied  an  instinct  strong  in  all  people  to  store  up  food 
against  the  cold  dark  months  of  winter.  It  betokened 
strength  and  security  and  comfort,  safety  and  plenty. 
A  bank  deposit  slip  or  credit  at  a  grocery  store  could 
never  bring  the  same  feeling  of  deep  satisfaction  that 
a  householder  knew  when  he  looked  at  his  smoke¬ 
house  filled  with  meat.  Butchering  day  was  a  symbol, 
known  and  understood. 
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LUSH  TIMES 

By  the  early  1850’$  life  in  Carroll  County  had  be¬ 
come  stable.  Most  settlers  had  substantial  houses,  of 
brick  burned  at  the  local  kiln,  of  log,  or  of  boards 
split  out  of  logs  and  hand  hewn.  Usually  there  was  a 
tall  stone  fireplace  at  each  end.  John  Williamson  had 
built  near  a  spring  which  unfailingly  throughout  the 
years  poured  forth  twin  streams  of  cold,  clear  water, 
.  each  the  size  of  a  man’s  arm.  Many  other  pioneers 
had  also  settled  near  natural  water,  and  those  who 
could  not  had  by  now  dug  wells  and  lined  them  with 
the  limestone  rock  which  underlay  the  country  and 
which  was  scattered  in  profusion  along  the  beds  of 
streams.  Some  of  the  less  enterprising  used  creek 
water,  but  this  custom,  coupled  with  other  shiftless 
ways  which  usually  accompanied  it,  made  such  per¬ 
sons  objects  of  tolerant  contempt. 

Beginning  in  the  late  summer  or  early  fall,  and 
continuing  throughout  the  long  winter  until  spring, 
the  negro  slaves  and  poor  whites  who  had  been 
hired,  and  often  the  owner  of  the  land  and  his  sons, 
went  into  the  woods.  From  early  morning  until  near 
sundown  there  could  be  heard  the  ring  of  their  axes 
and  the  crash  of  falling  trees  as  they  cleared  the  land 
of  undergrowth  and  timber.  Blue  columns  of  smoke 
rose  through  the  air  from  piles  of  burning  brush. 
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Quickly  the  cleared  spaces  widened  and  lengthened. 
The  line  of  timber  retreated  to  areas  which  were  too 
rocky  or  too  rough  to  cultivate,  but  as  these  areas  were 
many  and  extensive,  the  country  retained  a  wooded 
appearance.  With  the  yearly  increase  in  acreage  came 
a  great  increase  in  the  work  of  planting,  cultivating, 
and  harvesting.  Crops  meant  more  money,  comforts, 
and  luxuries;  they  brought  a  feeling  of  security  and 
power  which  was  very  pleasant.  The  soil  was  deep 
and  rich.  It  had  strengthened  undisturbed  since  the 
world  began,  save  for  occasional  isolated  patches  tilled 
by  the  Indians.  For  countless  centuries  vegetation 
had  grown  upon  it,  had  brought  the  properties  of 
light  and  air  into  it,  had  died  in  the  fall  and  become 
a  part  of  it;  great  forests  had  stood  upon  it  long 
before  Homer  sang  in  Athens-  streets,  and  yearly  a  , 
harvest  of  leaves  covered  it.  One  by  one  the  great 
trees  died  and  fell  and  gave  their  accumulated  rich-  . 
ness  to  it.  The  birds  that  nested  in  the  trees  and  the 
animals  that  roamed  over  it  added  to  its  vigor.  Dark 
and  shining  it  was  turned  up  to  the  sun,  and  any¬ 
thing  planted  in  it  grew  abundantly.  Wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  millet,  and  kaffir  rose  out  of  it  in  green 
legions,  tall  and  thick.  The  broad  leaves  of  tobacco 
unfolded  with  magical  quickness,  while  hemp  and 
cane  became  unbelievably  tall  and  heavy.  In  1859 
James  Withers  measured  a  stalk  of  hemp  that  was 
eleven  feet  high,  standing.  Eighty  years  later  on  the 
same  spot  uncultivated  hemp  still  grew,  but  not  more 
than  half  so  high. 

Sweet  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  pumpkins,  melons,  and 
squash  yielded  enormously.  Apple,  peach,  pear, 
cherry,  and  plum  trees  that  were  set  out  grew  quickly 
and  yielded  amazingly  in  both  size  and  quantity. 
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Splendid  as  these  things  were,  however,  it  soon  be¬ 
came  clear  that  corn  was  to  be  king.  For  this  crop  the 
ground  was  broken  in  April  and  early  May,  the  slow 
oxen  moving  around  stumps  of  trees  and  straining  at 
their  yokes  when  the  plow  became  caught  in  roots  and 
brush.  A  log  was  dragged  across  the  land  to  smooth 
it,  and  it  was  marked  in  rows  for  planting,  which 
was  of  course  by  hand,  three  to  five  grains  being 
dropped  in  a  hill.  Within  a  week  or  ten  days  the  corn 
was  up.  When  it  was  five  or  six  inches  high,  it  was 
plowed  with  a  small  single-shovel  plow,  the  plowman 
going  three  times  down  each  middle  space  between 
rows.  So  quickly  did  it  grow  that  many  times  one 
plowing  was  all  it  ever  got,  and  seldom,  in  those 
days,  was  it  plowed  more  than  twice.  By  July  it  was 
shooting  and  tasseling,  higher  than  a  tall  man’s  head. 
Throughout  the  summer  the  ears  grew  and  ripened; 
and  by  September  they  hung,  four  and  five  on  each 
stalk,  long  as  a  man’s  arm  from  wrist  to  elbow,  solid 
and  heavy.  Year  after  year  it  yielded  sixty  and  seventy 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Men  loved  corn,  giving  to  it  a 
devotion  they  gave  no  other  crop.  They  grew  almost 
lyrical  about  it,  and  the  great  corn  years  were  noted 
and  long  remembered. 

Churches  and  schoolhouses  had  by  now  appeared, 
and  roads  were  something  more  than  trails.  The  old 
life  in  Kentucky  and  Virginia  already  seemed  remote. 
Marriage,  birth,  and  death  had  come  to  those  upon 
the  new  land,  and  they  felt  that  it  was  home.  No 
people  could  have  been  more  free  than  they.  There 
was  an  abundance  of  land  to  be  had  for  the  taking. 
Any  one  of  them  could  live  comfortably  and  securely 
if  he  cared  to  make  the  effort,  for  the  material  was 
all  at  hand  waiting  to  be  used.  A  sleepy  constable 
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in  the  little  town  tried  to  preserve  a  semblance  of  law 
and  order,  but  not  always  with  success.  He  was  almost 
the  only  symbol  of  government.  People  were  not 
crowded,  for  one’s  nearest  neighbor  might  be  a  mile 
away.  A  man  could  get  on  his  horse  and  ride  straight 
off  in  any  direction  for  many  miles,  because  there 
were  very  few  fences  except  those  sometimes  erected 
around  patches  of  corn  or  other  grain.  Stock  of  all 
kinds  roamed  and  grazed  on  the  ranges.  Men  sought 
whatever  game  they  wished  wherever  it  might  be  and 
whenever  the  notion  struck  them.  They  wore  and 
ate  what  they  pleased  and  did  only  those  things  they 
wanted  to  do.  Each  man  was  the  sole  lord  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  time.  His  freedom  in  every  direction  was 
unconfined.  He  never  punched  a  time  clock  or  has¬ 
tened  away  to  answer  the  call  of  a  factory  whistle 
or  stammered  out  apologies  and  lies  to  an  irate  em¬ 
ployer  for  being  late  to  work,  because  for  him  none 
of  these  unpleasant  things  existed.  Each  was  a  king 
on  his  own  domain,  and  any  wandering  man,  how¬ 
ever  poor,  could  possess  a  domain  if  he  wished. 

For  these  people  peace  and  quiet  was  vast,  pro¬ 
found,  and  unbroken  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end. 
Wars  with  the  British  and  Indians  were  deep  in  the 
past  as  far  as  Carroll  County  was  concerned,  and  the 
War  between  the  States  was  not  dreamed  of.  Children 
grew  to  be  young  men  and  women,  mated  and 
brought  forth  their  offspring,  quietly,  upon  the  land. 
There  were  no  trains,  automobiles,  airplanes,  radios, 
or  machines  of  any  kind.  There  was  the  sound  of 
wind  and  rain,  of  domestic  animals  and  wild,  and  of 
the  familiar  voices  of  friends.  There  were  no  jangling 
telephones;  there  was  no  hurry,  no  bustle,  no  strain. 
Nobody  tried  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses  or  traded 
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in  the  old  car  for  a  newer  model  and  shouldered  the 
difference,  because  in  this  sense  there  were  no  Joneses, 
and  there  were  no  cars.  Traffic  fatalities  had  never 
been  heard  of.  Time  was  endless  and  of  no  value.  It 
was  not  cut  up  into  little  fragments  and  made  much 
of  as  it  is  today.  A  man  could  sit  down  and  think 
a  thought  clear  through  to  its  end  without  any  inter¬ 
ruption.  Then  he  could  go  back  and  think  out  all 
of  its  ramifications.  There  were  peace,  quiet,  free¬ 
dom,  security— and  no  man  this  side  of  heaven  will 
ever  have  more. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  Golden  Age  of  Carroll  County. 
Later  war  would  come,  and  confusion,  and  after  a 
time  the  “modern  world,”  with  its  blatancy  and  fol¬ 
lies.  But  not  yet  awhile.  These  were  indeed  lush 
times. 
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ELDER  JOHN  BOB  MONTGOMERY 

Elder  John  Bob  Montgomery  was  broad-shoul¬ 
dered,  deep-chested,  and  tall;  he  weighed  well  over 
two  hundred  pounds  and  had  a  heavy  black  beard, 
which  made  him  look  even  larger  than  he  was.  His 
voice  was  deep  and  slow  and  full  of  power.  He  was 
sincerely  devout,  but  the  world  and  mundane  af¬ 
fairs  encompassed  him  on  every  side.  He  was  the  heir 
of  a  vast  tract  of  land  and  many  negroes,  from  his 
father,  who  came  out  from  Virginia  only  to  die  a 
few  years  later  in  Carroll  County.  He  was  the  some¬ 
what  surprised  father  of  seven  very  active  children, 
and  his  faithful  helpmate  was  of  uncertain  disposi¬ 
tion. 

* 

All  of  the  foregoing  combined  to  produce  many 
distractions  from  following  after  the  heavenly  vision 
to  which  the  Elder  wished  to  be  as  true  as  Saint  Paul 
had  been.  Nevertheless,  he  strove  manfully,  and  was 
at  least  partially  triumphant.  But  in  the  communitv 
in  which  he  lived  his  long  life  manv  were  unregen¬ 
erate.  John  Withers  sonorously  and  profanely  pro¬ 
claimed  his  own  infidelity,  and  all  the  Withers  men 
followed  him  in  error.  John  Williamson  never  dark¬ 
ened  church  doors,  and  his  faith,  if  faith  it  could  be 
called,  was  very  far  from  orthodox.  It  seemed  a  tangle 
of  nature  worship,  Druidism,  and  the  Song  of  Solo- 
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mon,  with  an  admixture  of  all  the  better-known 
poets.  It  was  true  that  Arch  Herndon  gave  to  the 
church,  often  and  generously,  but  his  talk  was  not 
the  talk  of  a  soul  ready  to  meet  its  Saviour. 

The  Elder  found,  too,  that  in  trying  to  extricate 
others  his  own  feet  sometimes  became  mired  in  the 
bogs  of  sin.  His  fall  from  grace  came  most  often 
from  his  love  of  horses.  The  thunder  of  their  racing 
feet  filled  him  with  terrible,  strong  desires.  Like 
Jacob,  he  had  to  wrestle  mightily  with  his  angel, 
and  sometimes  the  angel  prevailed.  On  such  occa¬ 
sions  the  Elder,  if  he  won  his  wagers,  and  he  often 
did,  for  his  judgment  was  excellent,  salved  his  con¬ 
science  by  giving  all  his  winnings  to  the  church,  but 
he  clearly  recognized  his  acts  as  another  of  many 
weaknesses  of  the  flesh.  Daily  he  prayed  for  strength, 
and  almost  daily  he  yielded,  and  yet  arose  again  un¬ 
daunted.  Against  his  few  defeats,  however,  he  could 
summon  the  comforting  thoughts  of  many  victories. 
He  had  reaped  a  really  noble  harvest  in  this  field.  He 
had  married  and  baptized  and  buried  many  people. 
He  had  preached  the  gospel  in  heat  and  cold,  to  old 
and  young,  both  far  and  near.  To  him  multitudes 
had  made  the  good  confession.  God  had  seen  fit  to 
bless  him  richly,  although  not  more,  the  Elder  de¬ 
cided  after  honest  and  open-minded  consideration 
of  the  matter,  than  he  deserved.  After  a  couple  of 
mint  juleps  he  was  always  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
accounts  were  square  between  them. 

From  the  beginning  Carroll  County  had  been  hos¬ 
pitable  to  religion.  Most  of  the  early  settlers  were 
Baptists,  but  later  the  followers  of  Alexander  Camp¬ 
bell  and  the  Wesleys  became  numerous.  There  were 
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a  few  Presbyterians,  a  handful  of  Anglicans  and  Cath¬ 
olics.  There  were  some  doubters  and  skeptics  like 
John  Williamson  and  John  Withers  to  trouble  the 
righteous  with  their  arguments  and  their  questions, 
but  most  of  the  people  believed  in  the  existence  of 
Heaven,  Hell,  and  an  avenging  God  as  firmly  and 
concretely  as  they  believed  in  the  existence  of  Carrol- 
ton  and  of  each  other.  Preachers  spoke  with  as  much 
certainty  and  detail  of  the  incredible  joys  of  Heaven 
and  the  unbelievable  torments  of  Hell  as  though  they 
were  frequent  visitors  to  both  places.  Adults  hastened 
fearfully  to  the  altar  to  profess  their  faith  while  there 
was  yet  time,  and  children  cowered  and  trembled. 
Camp  meetings,  held  in  late  summer,  were  orgies  of 
emotion.  They  were  pitched  upon  an  hysterical  key, 
and  mounted  upward  as  they  proceeded.  Many  of 
those  who  attended  were  without  education,  their 
days  were  filled  with  toil,  their  lives  were  drab  from 
year’s  end  to  year’s  end.  At  this  time  their  repres¬ 
sions  were  unleashed;  they  were  splendid  creatures 
of  power  and  fancy,  sons  and  daughters  of  the  King, 
persons  born  to  mansions  and  wealth.  From  these 
meetings  they  went  back  to  sowing  and  reaping, 
washed  clean  of  inhibitions,  eyes  bright  with  hope 
and  promise.  For  them  the  universe  was  friendly, 
simple,  and  intelligible.  The  trouble  and  ills  of  this 
world  were  but  of  the  moment;  peace  and  victory 
were  most  surely  to  be  theirs. 

“What  can  man  do  unto  me  if  God  is  with  me?” 
confidently  inquired  Enoch  Wells  as  he  mounted  the 
gallows  to  be  hanged  for  the  murder  of  a  neighbor. 
“This  night  I  will  be  with  Him  in  paradise,”  he  pre¬ 
dicted  just  before  the  trap  was  sprung.  And  perhaps 
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he  was.  There  were  no  more  implicit  believers  or 
devout  Christians  than  Mary  Williamson  and  Mary 
TarreiU,  the  older  women  in  the  household  of  John 
Williamson.  They  were  saddened  by  his  unbelief,  and 
daily  prayed  that  he  might  have  a  change  of  heart. 
He  never  did. 

Many  of  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  these 
people  became  agnostics,  and  spoke  in  weak,  thin 
voices  of  “science”  and  “rationality,”  and  for  them  the 
universe  turned  to  a  mighty  stranger.  They  may  have 
come  to  have  a  small  measure  of  intellectual  inde¬ 
pendence,  but  they  scarcely  gained  the  peace  and  cer¬ 
tainty  of  their  ancestors. 

Men  like  Elder  John  Bob  Montgomery,  and  there 
were  many  of  them,  saw  life  as  a  straight  and  narrow 
pathway  which  ran  through  a  wilderness,  dangerous 
and  full  of  unknown,  only  half-imagined  perils.  At 
the  end  of  this  path  was  The  Presence,  the  Lord  God 
Almighty,  maker  of  Heaven  and  earth,  Lord  Ever¬ 
lasting,  in  whose  house  were  many  mansions,  with 
room  enough  in  them  for  each  poor  mortal  who  strug¬ 
gled  up  to  their  portals.  The  yearnings  and  burdens 
of  the  flesh  weighed  each  man  down;  the  blandish¬ 
ments  of  sin  drew  him  away;  but  by  unceasing  effort 
and  infinite  perserverance,  it  was  believed,  salvation 
could  be,  and  was,  won  by  countless  multitudes. 

A  world  so  definite  and  certain  was  a  splendid 
world  in  which  to  live.  There  were  no  fogs  and 
shadows;  all  was  pure  sunlight.  Elder  John  Bob 
Montgomery  is  gone  now  these  many  years,  and  it  is 
well  that  he  is,  because  he  would  be  saddened  beyond 
measure  if  he  could  know  that  the  slight  shades  of 
unbelief  cast  by  John  Williamson  and  John  Withers 
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have  lengthened  into  a  gloom  that  nearly  envelops 
the  world. 

Peace  be  to  your  spirit,  valiant  soldier  of  God. 
Great  and  beautiful  were  your  belief  and  your  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  therein  lay  your  boundless  strength. 
Measureless  were  the  peace  and  gladness  you  brought 
to  sinful,  fearful  men  and  women;  noble  and  good 
was  your  journey  through  the  world. 


Chapter  XIII 


THE  WATER  WITCH 

James  Henry  lived  in  the  bend  where  the  creek 
which  skirts  Withers  Woods  turns  south,  forming  an 
almost  perfectly  square  corner  of  land.  His  cabin, 
surrounded  by  clearings  for  corn,  tobacco  and  vege¬ 
tables,  was  made  of  hickory  poles  laced  with  yellow 
clay  mud,  tight  and  trim;  its  stone  chimney,  rising 
grandly  upward  for  exactly  twenty-four  feet,  was 
monumental.  Henry  himself -stood  six  feet  six,  and 
was  very  straight  and  slender.  He  said  he  came  from 
the  mountains  of  Tennessee,  and  his  steady,  tireless 
stride  bespoke  the  mountaineer.  His  wife  was  a  little 
woman,  pretty  but  shy  as  a  whippoorwill.  Their  son 
was  like  his  father. 

Henry  was  a  man  of  many  diverse  and  admirable 
talents.  As  a  trapper  and  hunter  he  had  no  equal. 
His  deadfalls  and  snares  were  set  with  so  much  care 
and  skill  that  he  took  game  where  no  one  else  could, 
and  the  shed  behind  his  cabin  was  lined  every  winter 
with  the  choicest  of  pelts.  The  way  in  which  he  could 
follow  the  trail  of  men  and  animals  through  woods 
and  fields  was  uncanny.  Once  Pete  Howard's  small 
son  wandered  away  from  home,  and  Henry  tracked 
him  and  found  him  miles  away,  frightened  but  un¬ 
hurt.  He  was  a  better  rifle  shot  than  John  Withers, 
and  equally  without  fear.  He  was  an  herb  doctor, 
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too,  and  his  bitter  concoctions  of  roots  and  leaves  and 
bark  were  looked  upon  as  certain  cures  for  chills, 
fevers,  and  colds;  he  was  a  veterinary  and  a  midwife 
upon  occasion.  He  coidd  fashion  whistles  out  of  bark, 
and  with  them  call  to  him  many  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  He  could  turn  from  its  distant  flight  a  flock 
of  ducks  or  geese,  and  bring  it  groundward.  The  to¬ 
bacco  he  raised  and  cured  was  so  rich  and  sweet, 
so  mellow,  that  all  his  surplus  was  spoken  for  each 
year  before  the  crop  was  planted.  All  of  these  useful 
qualities  were  highly  admired,  and  made  him  a  man 
much  respected,  but  his  last  and  greatest  talent  of  all 
long  remained  hidden  and  unknown. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1853  local  weather  prophets 
consulted  their  several  signs  and  announced  as  one 
man  that  the  season  to  come  would  be  dry.  I  bis 
unanimity  in  itself  was  remarkable  and  ominous. 
Rain  fell  on  March  third,  and  James  Withers’  ancient 
negro  seer,  Jehosephat,  sighed  and  said  that  would  be 
the  last  for  a  long  spell.  It  was.  Wheat  and  oats  came 
up,  turned  brown  and  died;  corn  shoots  appeared 
when  the  stalk  was  not  yet  two  feet  high;  grass  was 
gray  and  lusterless.  As  the  summer  advanced,  leaves 
fell  oh  the  trees  as  though  the  season  were  October, 
and  many  trees  died.  Anxious  watchers  scanned  the 
skies  by  day  and  night,  but  the  few  clouds  which  ap¬ 
peared  were  light  and  high.  Elder  John  Bob  Mont¬ 
gomery  consulted  with  the  leaders  of  his  flock  and 
afterwards  sent  out  a  call  for  the  people  to  come 
together  in  a  great  meeting  and  pray  for  rain.  They 
met  one  evening  in  an  open  field,  a  great  concourse, 
as  many  as  a  thousand,  John  Williamson  estimated. 
They  came  from  far  and  near,  on  foot,  on  horseback, 
in  wagons,  the  faithful  strong  in  their  faith,  the  skep- 
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tical  ready  to  grasp  at  any  straw  that  might  offer  re¬ 
lief.  The  meeting  was  held  on  John  Withers’  land, 
but  that  indomitable  heretic  remained  on  his  own 
front  porch  and  predicted  that  nothing  would  come 
of  it. 

Nothing  did.  In  that  gathering  there. were  many 
men  powerfid  in  prayer,  and  they  gave  everything 
they  had,  without  stint.  The  people  prayed  singly 
and  in  unison.  They  could  be  heard  several  miles 
away,  and  not  only  was  there  no  rain,  but  that  night, 
for  the  first  time,  there  was  no  sign  of  dew.  Over  this 
last  seemingly  unnecessary  insult  to  the  petitions  of 
the  pious,  John  Withers  waxed  profanely  merry. 
Elder  Montgomery  stoutly  declared  that  he  was  not 
one  whit  surprised,  that  “the  prayers  of  the  wicked 
availeth  nothing,’’  that  they  should  all  chasten  them¬ 
selves  and  purify  their  spirits;  but  he  prayed  no  more 
for  rain  this  season,  or  for  several  seasons  to  come. 

By  the  middle  of  July  even  the  most  optimistic 
gave  up  all  hope  for  the  crops.-  The  great  concern 
now  was  water.  Creeks  had  dried  up  save  for  a  few 
rapidly  shrinking  stagnant  pools;  the  shallow  wells 
which  most  people  used  went  dry;  many  springs 
failed  for  the  first  time,  and  those  that  continued  to 
flow  were  diminished  and  far  from  adequate  to  meet 
the  demands  made  upon  them.  One  of  the  best  of 
these  was  John  Williamson’s,  and  over  twenty  fam¬ 
ilies  depended  upon  it  solely.  Stock  came  in  from 
the  ranges  and  stood  about  stamping,  moaning  and 
bellowing  for  water.  Each  day  the  sun,  intense  and 
glaring,  followed  its  serene  course  through  a  cloud¬ 
less  sky,  and  each  day  the  heat  rose  far  above  the 
hundred-degree  mark.  Many  wells  were  dug  in  likely 
places,  but  little  water  was  found. 
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At  this  time  of  desperation  and  panic,  when  people 
were  at  their  wits’  end  and  no  man  knew  where  to 
turn,  James  Henry  came  from  the  bend  of  the  creek, 
a  tall  Moses  holding  a  forked  switch  in  his  hand. 
Quietly,  without  boasting  or  fanfare,  but  in  slow, 
deliberate  tones  which  somehow  carried  conviction,  he 
said  that  he  was  a  Water  Witch.  He  walked  over  the 
land,  he  said,  and  as  he  passed  over  a  vein  of  water 
deep  in  the  ground  beneath,  the  stick  he  carried  in 
his  hand  turned  and  pointed  down.  He  said  it  was 
a  gift  he  had  from  his  daddy,  and  so  on  back,  and 
that  it  never  failed.  Taking  the  stick  in  his  hands 
so  that  the  end  of  the  fork  pointed  upward,  he  walked 
slowly  away.  He  went  alone.  Perhaps  the  heat  had 
turned  his  head.  After  awhile  he  came  back  and  said 
that  he  had  found  a  strong  vein,  about  twenty-five 
feet  down.  To  those  who  followed  him  he  pointed 
to  a  peg  driven  in  the  ground  far  up  a  gently  sloping 
hillside.  It  was  there,  he  said,  but  he  wouldn’t  dig, 
for  he  had  water  a-plenty.  Four  or  five  men  got 
shovels  and  went  to  work,  cursing  themselves  and 
James  Henry  for  fools.  T  he  like  of  such  silliness  had 
never  been  heard  of,  they  declared.  At  ten  feet  down 
the  ground  was  as  dry  as  dry,  and  at  twenty  there  was 
little  sign  of  damp.  The  weary  diggers  pushed  on  a 
few  feet  more,  the  ground  grew  suddenly  softer,  and 
Luke  Barker,  pushing  his  shovel  deep,  thrust  into 
mud.  Two  minutes  later  he  was  standing  up  to  his 
waist  in  water,  and  within  two  hours  water  flowed 
from  the  top  of  the  well. 

James  Henry  witched  for  and  found  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  wells  that  summer,  never  once  failing  to  find 
water  in  abundance.  The  rain  did  not  come  until 
late  October,  but  in  all  the  country  round  no  man  or 
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domestic  animal  suffered  or  went  thirsty.  Thereafter 
no  one  dug  a  well  unless  James  Henry  came  and 
witched  for  it  first,  and  far  and  wide  he  was  known  as 
the  Water  Witch.  Abraham  Crockett  learned  the  gift 
from  Henry,  and  others  learned  it  from  him,  but 
where  the  power  comes  from  or  what  it  is  no  man 
can  say. 

In  T)i  the  wife  of  James  Henry  died;  he  and  his 
son,  with  their  pack  of  hounds  and  their  small  be¬ 
longings,  departed  southward,  declaring  that  they 
would  join  the  army  and  fight  the  Yankees.  Over  a 
farewell  bottle  of  red  whiskey  they  told  John  Withers 
that  they  would  return  when  the  war  was  over,  but 
they  never  did.  In  ’64  the  papers  carried  a  story  about 
a  person  listed  simply  as  “Captain  Henry,”  who  had 
led  a  wild,  brave  charge  somewhere  up  in  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains,  and  who  died  at  the  crest.  It 
might  have  been  the  Water  Witch  or  his  son. 

The  cabin  stood  until  ’68,  a  den  for  wild  animals 
and  guerrillas;  then  it  burned.  -  Later  Sill  Reid  took 
the  chimney  down  and  hauled  the  rocks  away  to  build 
a  wall.  The  forest  soon  took  back  the  clearings,  and 
only  a  pine  tree,  planted  at  the  head  of  the  grave 
of  Alemeda  Henry,  remained.  But  throughout 
the  whole  country  there  are  today  many  fine  deep 
wells  in  daily  use,  supplying  an  abundance  of  pure, 
fresh  water,  silently  attesting  the  peculiar  powers  of 
the  long  departed  and  forgotten  Water  Witch  of 
Withers  Woods. 
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Chapter  XIV 


DAYS  OF  GRACE 

^  • 

The  journal  of  John  Williamson  records  that  New 
Year’s  Day,  1861,  was  fair.  Under  that  date  he  notes, 
“Today  the  sun  rose  and  set  clear,  and  at  no  time 
was  overcast.  There  was  a  light,  warm  wind  from 
the  south,  and  the  creek  ran  free  of  ice.  The  black 
dog  killed  a  wolf.” 

On  January  1G,  he  says,  “The  weather  continues 
warm  and  I  believe  crops  will  be  good  this  year. 
There  is  trouble  in  the  East  and  Jim  Pritchard  says 
there  will  be  war,  but  he  is  an  alarmist,  there  is  no 
cause  for  it.” 

This  belief  of  John  Williamson’s  was  largely  that 
of  his  neighbors.  They  correctly  thought  that  there 
was  no  issue  over  the  institution  of  negro  slavery, 
in  existence  since  1619.  And  they  were  too  remote 
from  events  to  know  what  sectional  agitation  under¬ 
lay  the  struggle  of  which  they  were  but  dimly  aware. 
In  Carroll  County  there  was  but  little  questioning 
and  discussion.  As  far  back  as  their  memories  went 
these  people  and  their  people  had  had  slaves.  The 
black  folk  were  an  integral  part  of  their  family  life. 
They  were  cared  for,  depended  upon,  and  loved. 
Especially  was  this  true  here  in  the  new  country  of 
Missouri,  where  most  people  were  fairly  poor  and 
slaves  were  few.  The  hopes  and  fears,  the  adversities 
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and  successes,  of  both  were  one.  John  Williamson 
had  three  negroes,  Uncle  Henry  and  Rachel,  and 
their  boy,  Shan.  David  Williamson  in  Kentucky  had 
sent  them  to  his  son  within  a  few  years  of  his  coming 
west,  and  they  remained  with  him  until  they  died, 
long  after  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Aunt 
Rachel  tended  each  Williamson  child  from  its  birth, 
praising  and  scolding  as  she  felt  it  deserved.  Uncle 
Henry  whistled  and  sang,  contrived  splendid  toys, 
and  played  delightful  tunes  on  the  fiddle.  Shan  took 
the  Williamson  boys  into  the  woods  and  fields,  taught 
them  to  hunt,  to  catch  game  in  traps  and  deadfalls, 
to  swim  and  fish.  He  saved  their  lives  and  limbs 
times  without  number.  Once  while  they  were  roam¬ 
ing  on  the  prairie  a  bull  charged  down  on  them. 
Shan  lured  it  away  in  a  desperate  zigzag  race  to  the 
timber  while  the  three  small  boys  crept  away  through 
the  short  grass  to  safety.  And  once  he  plunged  into 
a  swollen  creek  to  save  two  of  them  from  drowning. 

Not  all  of  the  settlers  in  Carroll  County  had  ne¬ 
groes— perhaps  not  half  of  them— but  it  was  only  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  afford  to  do  so.  It  was  known 
that  slaves  were  in  the  northern  states  as  well  as  in 
the  southern;  the  great  and  revered  Washington  and 
all  of  his  friends  had  had  them;  the  Constitution,  by 
not  mentioning  slavery,  had  approved  it;  and  the 
Bible  said  it  was  proper.  Elder  John  Bob  Montgom¬ 
ery  preached  a  sermon  on  the  subject  to  his  own 
and  everybody  else’s  satisfaction,  and  the  thing  was 
considered  settled. 

An  itinerant  lecturer  from  Boston  had  come  to 
Carrollton  in  1858  and  made  an  abolitionist  speech; 
but  the  handful  of  people  who  heard  him  noted  his 
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long  flying  hair  and  the  fanatical  gleam  in  his  eyes, 
and  sagely  said  that  he  was  mad,  mad  as  a  hatter.  The 
infrequent  newspapers  had  for  some  years  carried  ac¬ 
counts  of  fiery  speeches  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
and  Wendell  Phillips,  but  small  attention  was  paid 
to  them  in  Carroll  County.  No  doubt  they  were 
mad,  too.  Even  Abraham  Lincoln  had  declared  that 
he  had  no  thought  or  desire  to  disturb  slavery  in 
those  places  where  it  already  existed,  and  surely  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  had  placed  it  beyond  dispute. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  could  do  no 
wrong,  morally  or  politically,  and  it  had  said  that 
slaves  were  chattels. 

In  early  February,  Ryland  Withers  came  out  from 
Virginia  to  visit  his  kin,  bringing  reports  of  bitterness 
and  tension.  David  Williamson  wrote  that  there  was 
some  unease  in  Kentucky,  but  that  nothing  serious 
was  expected  to  come  of  it.  Some  hot-blooded  young 
men  had  formed  companies  and  were  drilling;  a  few 
duels  had  been  fought  over  political  issues.  He  wrote 
at  length  of  the  flourishing  business  of  the  distillery, 
which  was  making  him  a  rich  man,  and  of  friends 
and  kinsfolk.  In  late  April  came  the  news  of  Sumter, 
but  Sumter  was  far  away;  the  warm,  rich  fields  called 
in  April,  and  John  Williamson  and  all  his  neighbors 
toiled  each  day  from  before  dawn  until  after  dark. 
Only  slowly  did  the  magnitude  of  the  catastrophe 
make  itself  known  to  them;  .only  slowly  did  they 
arouse  from  their  long  lethargy  of  peace  and  plenty. 

The  rising  tide  of  war  began  to  lap  at  their  doors; 
crops  and  weather  were  more  and  more  forgotten. 
Jim  Pritchard  raised  a  troop  of  horse,  and  charged 
them  fiercely  at  imaginary  enemies;  the  Rebel  yell 
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woke  echoes  that  had  before  known  only  the  sounds 
of  hounds  and  hunters.  For  the  people  of  Carroll 
County,  as  for  all  the  people  who  had  come  to  settle 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  an  epoch  of  life  had  ended. 
It  was  to  be  many  years  before  they  would  know  again 
the  feeling  of  personal  or  economic  security  and 
strength;  and  when  they  did,  the  old  order  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  was  irretrievably  gone. 
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Chapter  XV  , 

WAR  ON  THE  BORDER 

The  odor  of  freshly  cut  hay  and  of  summer  roses 
drifted  in  at  John  Williamson’s  bedroom  window. 
High  in  the  sky  a  full  moon  rode,  and  in  the  or¬ 
chard  a  whippoorwill  sang.  The  night  was  far  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  man’s  tired  wife  slept  by  his  side,  and 
he  could  hear  his  children  breathing  softly  in  the 
next  room,  sometimes  moving  in  their  slumber.  It 
was  late  July,  and  he  had  had  a  long  day  in  the 
fields,  but  sleep  would  not  come.  The  air  in  his  room 
seemed  heavy  and  close.  He  arose  softly,  pulled  on 
his  shoes,  crossed  the  room  and  passed  through  the 
door  out  into  the  brilliant  night.  He  sat  upon  a 
wooden  bench  in  the  yard  and  looked  north  across 
the  valley,  where  the  line  of  Withers’  timber  loomed 
up  against  the  sky,  dark  and  somber.  The  black 
hound  padded  silently  around  the  house,  thrust  its 
friendly  muzzle  into  his  hand,  and  dropped  down  at 
his  feet.  In  the  pasture  he  could  see  his  oxen  grazing. 

John  Williamson  turned  and  looked  into  the  east. 
He  could  see  lights  in  the  cabins  of  Arch  Herndon’s 
negroes,  and  now  and  again  catch  the  far-off  sound 
of  song.  His  world  was  bathed  in  peace  and  quiet 
tonight,  but  back  in  Kentucky  men  hurried  to  war, 
and  in  Virginia,  it  was  rumored,  a  great  battle  was 
preparing.  His  brothers  and  his  father  had  already 
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gone  into  the  South,  and  there  was  no  knowing  when 
they  would  return.  It  was  a  heavy  trouble,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  not  come  to  touch  him.  The  night 
air  cooled  his  heated  body,  and  he  slept. 

When  he  awoke,  the  moon  had  reached  its  zenith, 
and  the  black  dog  stood  before  him,  tense,  motionless, 
its  ears  pointed  forward,  looking  into  the  north.  A 
fox  had  crossed  the  pasture  no  doubt,  or  a  wolf,  but 
the  man  saw  and  heard  nothing.  He  must  go  in,  he 
thought,  for  the  night  was  getting  late.  As  he  arose, 
the  black  dog  growled  deep  in  its  throat.  Heavy 
with  sleep,  John  Williamson  took  a  step  toward  the 
house  and  paused,  listening.  In  the  north  he  heard 
a  sound  such  as  had  never  come  to  his  ears  before. 
It  was  something  like  the  murmur  of  a  great  river, 
but  it  had  an  underlying  rhythm  such  as  no  river  ever 
had.  Slowly  it  drew  nearer  down  the  road,  and  the 
sound  became  more  plain.  Then  he  knew  he  heard 
the  sound  of  countless  marching  feet,  the  tramp  of 
many  horses.  It  was  the  army  of  invasion.  His  wife’s 
frightened  voice  came  to  him  from  the  door,  and 
from  the  house  came  the  whimper  of  his  children. 
The  dog  growled  and  dashed  about  in  anger;  the 
oxen  looked  up  and  ceased  their  grazing.  The  volume 
of  sound  swelled  and  swelled  until  it  filled  the  niffht, 
and  the  troops  came  into  view,  horsemen  riding  two 
by  two  down  the  narrow  road.  They  seemed  to  pass 
forever  before  the  infantry  came,  and  it,  too,  seemed 
endless.  The  artillery,  piece  after  piece,  rumbled  be¬ 
hind.  At  length  all  had  passed,  and  the  sounds  died 
away  in  the  south.  Only  a  haze  of  dust  hung  along 
the  road  to  show  that  an  army  had  gone  by. 

Union  troops  from  Iowa  invaded  Carroll  County 
early  in  the  war.  They  were  not  there  long  until  they 
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retired  before  the  advance  of  Sterling  Price,  who  in 
turn  soon  passed  on.  During  the  first  year  of  con¬ 
flict,  the  little  town  saw  many  troop  movements,  both 
north  and  south.  It  was  taken  by  the  Federals  three 
times,  and  each  time  they  fell  back  without  a  battle 
at  the  approach  of  Price;  but  at  length  the  sheer 
weight  of  their  numbers  forced  the  Old  Lion  farther 
into  the  South,  so  that  toward  the  end  of  the  war  he 
was  fighting  in  Mississippi,  and  Carroll  County  was 
entirely  possessed  by  the  enemy. 

When  the  first  battle  lines  had  formed,  Jim  Prit¬ 
chard  had  parceled  his  negroes  out  among  his  neigh- 
■  bors,  sold  his  stock,  locked  his  doors,  taken  his  wife 
to  John  Williamson’s,  and  ridden  away  with  his  com¬ 
pany.  He  joined  Price  and  fought  with  him  until 
he  fell,  mortally  wounded,  in  far-off  Mississippi. 

Many  young  men  of  the  county  joined  Price;  some 
went  with  other  generals,  but  almost  all  who  could 
leave  home  took  up  arms  for  the  South.  Two  Earps 
went,  and  one  Withers.  A  Montgomery  and  a  Bailey 
went  back  to  Kentucky  and  finally  found  their  way 
to  Virginia  and  Stonewall  Jackson.  They  were  never 
heard  of  after  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.  Two 
Tulls  died  at  Wilson’s  Creek,  near  Springfield.  John 
Williamson  was  a  Southern  man  heart  and  soul;  many 
of  his  family  were  in  the  war,  and  most  of  his  friends. 
Almost  every  entry  in  his  journal  from  July,  ’61,  for 
the  following  year  and  a  half  speaks  of  his  plans  to  do 
likewise.  Arrangements  were  made  for  his  family  to 
go  back  to  his  father’s  home  in  Kentucky;  they  were 
packed  and  loaded  when  word  came  to  wait;  invading 
troops  cut  off  communications,  and  they  stayed.  He 
formed  numerous  other  plans,  to  none  of  which  his 
wife  would  listen.  In  the  end  he  put  the  idea  aside, 
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as  well  he  might  with  three  women  and  two  chil¬ 
dren  on  his  hands,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
gaining  a  sustenance  for  them.  This  was  now  no 
easy  matter.  Foraging  soldiers  of  both  armies  took 
most  of  his  cattle  and  hogs,  a  large  part  of  his  crops, 
and  all  of  his  horses.  With  one  mule  and  a  single¬ 
shovel  plow  he  cultivated  creek  bottoms  and  pieces 
of  land  well  back  from  the  road;  he  kept  a  few  hogs 
in  a  rail  pen  far  back  in  the  woods,  and  some  chickens 
in  a  little  cove  at  the  bend  of  the  creek.  This  cove 
was  a  providential  hiding  place  for  the  whole  family 
on  numerous  occasions  when  Yankee  troops  spread 
over  the  country,  looting,  burning,  and  shooting  the 
Southern  sympathizers  whom  they  found. 

The  great  abundance  of  wild  game  made  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  meat  on  the  table  no  problem  the  year  around; 
turnips,  potatoes,  and  corn  planted  in  isolated  patches 
and  carefully  hoarded  kept  actual  hunger  away;  but 
rising  prices  and  scarcity  soon  banished  sugar,  coffee, 
and  spices.  Fortunately  rough  cloth  for  clothes  re¬ 
mained  plentiful  and  cheap.  Whenever  the  Yankees 
set  up  a  camp  in  Carrollton,  Shan  and  Uncle  Henry, 
by  ways  they  never  divulged,  did  a  considerable 
amount  of  successful  pilfering  from  the  commissary. 
They  brought  back  flour,  salt,  lard,  and  once  a  bottle 
of  Kentucky  whiskey,  which,  curiously  enough,  bore 
the  label  of  Colonel  David  Williamson.  The  son  held 
this  bottle  from  his  father’s  distillery  long  and 
thoughtfully  in  his  hands,  then  laid  it  away. 

Often  the  road  in  front  of  the  house  was  black 
with  troops  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  up  and  down; 
foraging  parties  were  a  curse  and  a  danger;  wander¬ 
ing  looters  were  a  still  greater  menace;  but  of  actual 
conflict  there  was  none.  In  September  of  1861  the 
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battle  of  Lexington  was  fought,  fifty  miles  away. 
The  day  was  calm  and  still,  without  a  cloud.  About 
nine  in  the  morning  Shan  came  running  to  Mary 
Williamson  saying  that  lie  heard  big  guns  in  the 
west  and  south.  All  day,  until  near  nightfall,  the 
sounds  continued,  like  low,  far-off  thunder.  Jim 
Pritchard  was  in  the  battle.  He  had  two  horses  shot 
from  under  him  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  came 
through  unscathed.  He  was  to  see  much  hard  fight¬ 
ing  before  a  minnie  ball  struck  him  down  far  in  the 
South. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  war  John  Williamson 
was  unquestioning^  confident  of  victory.  In  his 
journal,  under  the  date  of  October  28,  1861,  he  said: 
“The  North  cannot  stand  out  much  longer.  They 
are  beaten  in  all  the  battles  they  fight.  The  spirit 
of  the  South  is  superb,  and  the  North  fights  very  ill. 
I  gathered  the  first  of  the  corn  today.  Winter  will 
be  early.”  There  was  ample  ground  for  his  belief. 
Jim  Pritchard  wrote  occasional;  hasty  letters  fairly 
bursting  with  confidence.  In  one  of  these,  written 
after  some  minor  skirmish,  were  the  lines: 

With  Price’s  Army 
Near  Cole  Camp 
Dear  Matilda,  John,  and  All: 

It  was  good  of  you  to  send  the  shirts,  socks,  etc. 
Uncle  Henry  gave  a  good  account  of  all  of  you, 
for  which  I  am  glad. 

I  was  in  a  sharp  action  yesterday  morning. 
About  three  hundred  of  our  horses  were  scouting 
and  surprised  some  Federal  cavalry— estimated 
at  not  under  five  hundred.  We  attacked 
promptly.  They  stood  and  fought  for  ten  min- 
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utes,  then  broke  and  ran.  We  pursued  for 
nearly  two  miles,  after  which  they  scattered. 
We  had  eighteen  dead  and  forty-three  wounded. 

I  counted  sixty-eight  dead  Yankees  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  wounded.  Recruits  are  coming  in  every 
day  and  we  are  kept  busy  enrolling  them.  I 
expect  the  war  to  be  over  nearly  any  time.  I  am 
sure  to  be  back  for  the  crop  season  next  spring. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Capt.  Jas.  A.  Pritchard 

C.  S.  A. 

The  spring  of  ’62  came  and  went,  but  the  war  did 
not  end,  and  Captain  Pritchard  did  not  return  to  his 
fields.  Nor  were  the  prospects  of  success  so  blight. 
By  superior  numbers  Price  had  been  forced  out  of 
Missouri,  not  to  return.  He  was  in  Mississippi,  and 
letters  were  very  rare  now.  John  Williamson  was 
not  so  sanguine,  either.  Under  date  of  July  1, 
1862,  he  wrote:  “I  fear  that  this  state  is  lost  to  the 

*  -A 

Confederacy.  We  will  never  lose  this  war,  but  it 
may  be  a  good  while  before  we  win  it.”  Lee  and 
Jackson  were  immortalizing  themselves  in  Virginia, 
but  Virginia  was  far  away,  and  the  Yankee  soldiers 
had  settled  in  Carroll  County  as  though  they  meant 
to  stay  forever. 

With  the  county  securely  and  apparently  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  hands  of  the  Federals,  a  new  danger 
arose.  As  long  as  there  had  remained  some  chance 
of  Price’s  return,  things  had  been  fairly  quiet;  but 
with  that  chance  dwindling  day  by  day,  the  Federal 
element  in  the  county,  long  suppressed,  became  ac¬ 
tive.  Originally  this  element  had  been  very  small, 
limited  mainly  to  some  poor  whites  along  the  creeks 
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and  rivers;  but  now  it  was  swelled  perceptibly  by 
people  who,  wanting  to  gain  favor  with  the  con¬ 
querors,  proclaimed  their  undying  affection  for  the 
Union.  Old  jealousies  and  animosities  came  to  the 
fore;  there  began,  with  the  aid  of  the  Federal  sol¬ 
diers,  a  long  series  of  persecutions  of  men  known  to 
be  Southern  sympathizers. 

In  August,  ’63,  two  prominent  men  of  the  county 
were  called  to  their  doors  and  shot;  another  was  taken 
out  and  hanged;  looting  became  more  general  and 
more  thorough;  and  the  lights  of  burning  buildings 
made  lurid  many  a  night  sky.  As  the  summer  passed 
these  outrages  became  more  frequent,  and  life  for 
John  Williamson  increasingly  precarious.  He  was  an 
avowed  Southerner;  he  was  a  brother-in-law  of  the 
now  Colonel  Pritchard,  and  Matilda  Pritchard,  his  sis¬ 
ter,  now  a  member  of  his  household,  vehemently  de¬ 
nounced  the  Union  on  all  occasions  and  with  an  utter 
disregard  of  consequences. 

It  was  Matilda  that  determined  John  Williamson’s 
course  of  action.  In  early  September  of  ’63,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Aunt  Rachel,  she  made  her  way  on  foot 
to  Carrollton.  Going  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
Commandant,  she  pushed  imperiously  past  the  as¬ 
tonished  sentries,  entered,  and  in  ringing  tones  told 
that  red-faced  and  furious  soldier  and  his  assembled 
staff  her  opinion  of  them  and  their  government.  To 
say  the  least,  her  opinion  was  unflattering.  Nothing 
could  be  done  to  her,  but  her  nearest  and  most 
available  male  kin  could  be  made  to  suffer,  and  from 
then  on  John  Williamson’s  life  became  insupport¬ 
able.  His  stock  feed  was  stolen  and  his  barn  burned; 
twice  his  house  was  fired,  but  each  time  the  flames 
were  providentially  put  out  by  rain;  and  times  with- 
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out  number  squads  of  mounted  men  came  looking 
for  him.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  the  cave,  and 
saw  his  family  only  by  stealth.  Food  was  running 
low  and  winter  was  at  hand.  It  was  clear  that  he 
could  no  longer  stay  in  Carroll  County.  He  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  his  family  to  the  Western  Territory, 
and  stay  until  the  storm  was  past.  Accordingly,  on 
November  28,  1863,  with  a  team  of  strong  young 
horses  hitched  to  a  covered  wagon,  with  his  fam¬ 
ily  and  all  the  household  goods  and  provisions  he 
could  carry,  he  set  out.  His  remaining  stock  he 
had  bartered  for  the  horses.  He  did  not  even  lock 
his  house,  having  no  belief  that  he  would  ever  see  it 
again.  And  in  this  he  was  correct. 
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NEBRASKA  CITY 

When  John  Williamson  headed  his  horses  into  the 
northwest  that  cold  November  day  of  1863,  he 
labored  under  a  double  burden.  In  his  wagon  were 
four  dependent  persons— two  women  and  two  chil¬ 
dren;  all  of  the  provisions  he  carried  did  not  amount 
to  very  much,  and  the  money  belt  strapped  about  his 
waist  was  light.  Seventeen  years  before,  he  had  come 
to  this  place  poor  and  alone;  he  had  acquired  a  good 
farm,  now  mostly  cleared  and  fenced,  a  comfortable 
house,  and  a  family.  Now  he  was  leaving  the  results 
of  all  his  hopes  and  labors  to  the  hard  mercies  of  the 
enemy,  perhaps  never  to  return.  He  had  only  a 
vague  notion  of  his  destination.  The  cries  of  his 
disturbed  children,  the  pale  faces  of  the  women,  the 
ring  of  his  horses’  hoofs  on  the  frozen  ground  must 
have  been  sorry  sounds  in  his  ears. 

In  addition  to  his  material  troubles  he  felt  the 
ignominy  of  one  who  deserts  his  cause.  He  had 
sometime  before  given  up  hope  of  fighting  for  the 
Confederacy,  but  he  had  got  considerable  satisfaction 
in  standing  his  ground  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies, 
and  by  his  very  presence  defying  them.  Now  that  com¬ 
fort  was  denied  him,  and  he  was  in  full  retreat. 
Other  hands  must  fight  his  battles  and  uphold  his 
cause  while  he  fled  to  safety.  This  was  the  blackest 
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day  he  had  ever  faced,  or  ever  would  again.  He 
pressed  his  horses  into  a  trot,  the  wagon  rattled  and 
swayed,  familiar  sights  quickly  passed  from  view, 
and  after  a  few  hours  he  was  upon  unknown  land. 

He  reckoned  that  he  made  about  thirty  miles  that 
first  day.  An  hour  by  sun  he  stopped  at  a  lonely 
farmhouse  and  asked  if  he  and  his  family  might 
stay  the  night.  They  were  cold,  and  tired  from  the 
continual  bumping  of  the  wagon.  One  horse  had 
gone  a  little  lame.  The  friendly  owner  of  the  house 
and  his  wife  asked  no  questions,  but  made  them 
welcome.  They  passed  a  comfortable  night  and  were 
on  their  way  before  the  sun  had  cleared  the  eastern 
horizon.  For  ten  days  they  pushed  ahead,  the 
weather  continuing  cold  but  clear. 

John  Williamson  had  but  little  idea  where  he  was 
except  that  he  was  in  or  near  Nebraska  Territory. 
The  faces  of  the  women  became  more  sad  as  home 
fell  farther  to  the  rear.  On  the  morning  of  the 
eleventh  day,  the  ninth  of  December,  the  sky  was 
overcast,  the  wind  was  strong  and  biting;  by  mid¬ 
afternoon  a  heavy,  blinding  snow  began  to  fall. 
Long  after  dark  the  wagon  pulled  into  a  little  village 
called  Nebraska  City,  and  once  more  found  hospital¬ 
ity,  this  time  with  a  bachelor  Methodist  minister.  By 
morning  the  cold  was  intense,  snow  blocked  the 
trails,  and  further  travel  was  impossible.  Winter  had 
come  in  earnest.  Before  the  day  was  over,  with  the 
unflagging  help  of  the  minister,  the  family  was  com¬ 
fortably  settled  in  a  small  but  tight  house  on  the 
edge  of  the  village,  the  horses  were  warmly  stabled, 
and  John  Williamson  had  secured  work  in  a  wood- 
yard  a  mile  away.  Throughout  his  life  he  had  scant 
respect  for  the  clergy,  but  from  this  time  forward  he 
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never  failed  to  bow  and  tip  his  hat  when  he  met 
a  minister  he  knew  to  be  of  the  Methodist  persuasion. 

The  winter  of  ’64  was  long,  severe,  and  monoto¬ 
nous.  The  family  in  Nebraska  City  had  shelter, 
food,  and  warmth,  for  which  they  were  grateful; 
but  they  sadly  missed  their  friends  and  kin  in 
Carroll  County.  No  letters  came  from  there  and  con¬ 
sequently  no  word  of  what  was  occurring.  Spring 
came  and  went,  and  in  July  of  ’64  there  was  a  letter 
from  Liza  Brasher,  in  Carrollton,  to  her  sister,  Mary 
Williamson.  She  said  the  Yankees  were  still  a  scourge 
t  in  the  country;  the  Williamson  house  had  been 
'  burned  within  a  week  after  the  family  left;  and  the 
South  was  being  beaten.  She  said  that  Jim  Pritchard 
was  dead  in  Mississippi;  that  Matilda  had  got  a 
horse  and  spring  wagon,  had  taken  Uncle  Henry 
with  her,  and  had  gone  to  get  his  body.  She  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  pious  hope  that  the  Lord  in  His 
infinite  mercy  would  preserve  them  all,  but  prudently 
added  that  her  husband,  George,  said  that  John 
Williamson  had  best  stay  where  he  was,  because  the 
Yankees  still  wanted  to  hang  him  and  terrorism  was 
unabated. 

The  summer  of  ’64  merged  into  autumn,  and  after 
a  golden  month  or  so  winter  was  again  upon  the 
land.  Even  the  most  sanguine  Confederates  had  by 
now  abandoned  all  hope  of  success,  John  Williamson 
among  them.  Spring  would  undoubtedly  see  the 
end.  The  family  in  Nebraska  City  now  longed  for 
it  to  come,  because  it  meant  that  they  could  once 
more  return  to  their  home  and  kinsmen  and  resume 
a  normal  way  of  life.  Especially  did  Mary  William¬ 
son  desire  this.  She  was  pregnant,  and  a  great  unease 
was  upon  her. 
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Spring  came  early  in  1865.  There  were  rumors 
of  great  troop  movements  in  the  east,  and  impending 
battles.  On  a  day  early  in  April,  John  Williamson, 
leturning  from  work,  heard  the  sound  of  music  and 
cheering  in  the  public  square  of  the  little  town.  Has¬ 
tening  thither,  he  was  told  that  Lee  had  surrendered, 
Richmond  had  fallen,  and  the  Confederate  govern 
ment  had  fled.  The  war  was  over,  and  now  there 
was  no  reason  why  the  family  should  not  return  to 
Missouri.  On  April  30,  1 865,  they  left  Nebraska 
City.  From  scattered  bits  of  news  occasionally  re¬ 
ceived  they  knew  that  many  of  their  friends  and  kins¬ 
folk  had  been  killed;  they  were  almost  destitute  ol 
money  and  goods;  their  buildings  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  their  rail  fences  torn  down  to  make  camp¬ 
fires  for  soldiers,  their  stock  driven  off;  the  farm, 
long  untended,  would  be  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
brush,  and  there  was  some  talk  that  all  property  of 
former  Rebels  was  to  be  confiscated;  but  on  every 
hand  there  were  evidences  of  spring,  they  were  going 
home  at  last,  and  with  every  mile  that  rolled  undei 
their  wagon  wheels  their  hopes  rose  and  their  hearts 
grew  lighter. 

Mary  Williamson,  pale  and  suffering  now,  urged 
her  husband  to  greater  speed.  She  had  an  over¬ 
whelming  desire  for  her  child  to  be  born  at  home, 
or  where  home  had  been,  but  that  was  not  to  be. 
On  the  third  night  out  her  pain  began,  and  some¬ 
time  before  morning  the  child  was  born.  It  was  a 
girl,  and  she  named  it  Annie.  Before  sunset  of  that 
day  it  died.  A  nearby  farmer  helped  John  William¬ 
son  build  a  little  wooden  box  and  dig  a  grave  in  his 
orchard,  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  old  apple  tree.  Here 
Annie  Williamson  was  buried,  May  3,  1865.  The 
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larmer  read  a  few  verses  from  the  Bible;  the  small 
coflin  was  put  in  the  ground  and  covered  with  earth; 
the  farmer’s  wife  strewed  the  grave  with  apple 
blossoms  and  early  wild  roses. 

After  three  days  the  journey  was  continued.  On 
May  14  John  Williamson  stopped  his  weary  team 
by  a  heap  of  scorched  brick  where  his  home  had  once 
stood.  Not  one  stone  remained  upon  another,  but 
the  locust  trees  were  standing  yet,  and  they  were 
blooming.  Their  sweet  fragrance  filled  the  air.  Mary 
Williamson,  worn  out  and  sick,  was  helped  from  the 
wagon.  She  stood  and  looked  about  her,  took  a 
trembling  breath,  dropped  to  her  knees,  and  in  a 
voice  become  firm  and  strong  said,  “Let  us  pray, 
children.”  John  Williamson  stood  by  the  wagon 
wheel  and  quizzically  stroked  his  chin,  but  he  did 
lemove  his  hat. 
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RAPPINGS  AND  VISIONS 

Arch  Herndon’s  negress,  Rachel  Carrico,  was  a 
prodigy.  Little  more  than  five  feet  tall,  she  was  of 
girth  enormous  and  unbelievable  and  her  blackness 
was  without  relief.  Despite  her  weight  she  remained 
remarkably  agile  until  death.  Her  strength,  her 
endurance,  her  fecundity  were  legendary.  In  the 
course  of  her  life,  which  was  reckoned  at  near  a  hun¬ 
dred  years,  she  wore  out  the  flesh  and  broke  the  spirit 
of  eight  husbands,  each  of  whom  was  strong  and 
virile,  for  she  would  have  no  doings  with  any  other 
kind.  Her  contempt  for  husbands  was  considerable, 
and  for  none  of  them  did  she  ever  change  her  original 
name  of  Carrico,  of  which  she  was  inordinately 
proud.  She  was  known  to  have  given  birth  to  seven¬ 
teen  living  children,  some  of  whom  showed  traces 
of  white  blood  which  certainly  did  not  come  from 
any  of  the  black  men  with  whom  she  cohabited. 
She  was  of  an  easy,  equable  temper,  but  very  shrewd 
and  sly,  and  as  age  came  upon  her,  she  increasingly 
gave  up  material  things  for  the  occult. 

She  told  fortunes,  spirits  spoke  to  her  out  of  the 
air,  she  heard  rappings  and  saw  visions.  In  the 
spring  of  ’56  she  said  that  when  corn  planting  time 
came  and  went  away  as  often  as  she  had  fingers  on 
her  hand,  there  would  be  many  fighting  men  in  the 
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land.  She  predicted  Jim  Bailey’s  death  to  the  day 
a  year  before  it  happened,  and  foretold  that  Mattie 
Sandusky,  whom  she  did  not  like,  would  give  birth 
to  triplets.  Sometime  after,  when  Mattie  married 
and  in  due  course  did  exactly  as  Rachel  had  said  she 
would,  and  almost  died  at  the  time,  the  astonishment 
was  profound.  Thereafter  all  young  women  of  near 
marriageable  age  were  very  polite  to  Aunt  Rachel  or 
else  avoided  her  presence.  Lucy  Dabney,  high-born 
and  proud,  sitting  one  day  on  her  father’s  veranda 
conversing  pleasantly  and  decorously  with  her  in¬ 
tended,  saw  Rachel  advancing  through  the  fields. 
She  arose  screaming  and  fled  into  the  house. 

Superstition,  of  course,  was  rife  among  the  colored 
people;  it  was  a  vital  part  of  their  way  of  life.  It 
came  with  them  out  of  the  African  jungles  and  went 
with  them  wherever  they  were.  They  had  charms 
to  ward  off  evils  known  and  tangible,  and  those 
others,  unseen  but  more  greatly  feared,  which  were 
hidden  in  night  and  silence.  They  had  other  charms 
potent  to  summon  good  fortune;  and  for  them  signs 
were  everywhere,  in  the  clouds  and  on  the  land,  in 
running  water  and  in  the  winds  sighing  around 
their  cabins  through  the  night.  In  the  dung  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  in  the  howling  of  dogs  they  read  messages. 
They  mumbled  incantations  and  practiced  rites 
which  had  been  known  for  a  thousand  years  up  and 
down  the  Congo.  They  lived  very  close  to  the  earth 
and  the  elements;  the  deep,  slow  rhythm  of  the  world 
and  the  stars  was  in  their  lives.  In  the  thin,  out¬ 
ward  processes  of  rationality  they  had  no  part.  The 
truths  they  knew  were  felt  and  came  to  them  from 
beyond  themselves,  from  forces  moving  within  them 
and  around  them.  Mind  was  not  in  it,  for  it  was 
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something  far  bigger,  more  enveloping,  more  per¬ 
vading.  Life  for  them  was  never  clear  and  simple; 
it  was  mystic,  deep,  far  reaching,  not  to  be  explained 
by  little  isolated  surface  facts.  Much  of  this  feeling 
was  imparted  to  the  whites  among  whom  the  negroes 
moved  so  long  and  so  intimately,  but  it  was  mainly 
the  shallow,  superficial  part.  They  heard  only  the 
echoes  of  that  elemental  speech  and  music  which  to 
the  black  was  clear  and  strong. 

Many  of  the  negro  foretellings  came  true  in  re¬ 
markable  ways.  Early  in  1861,  Matilda  Pritchard, 
whose  mystic  mind  strained  always  beyond  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  this  world,  consulted  Rachel  Carrico  about 
the  safety  of  her  husband,  the  Captain,  from  whom 
she  had  not  heard  for  a  long  time.  The  ancient 
seeress  asked  her  to  come  again  another  day,  and  per¬ 
haps  there  would  be  something  to  be  told.  When 
Matilda  did  return  she  was  given  this  cryptic  account. 
Rachel  said  that  the  spirits  had  talked  to  her  around 
a  corner  so  she  could  not  see  their  faces,  that  their 
talk  was  not  straight  but  cracked,  and  that  a  good 
deal  of  what  they  said  she  could  not  hear  or  under¬ 
stand,  but  that  this  much  was  certain:  if  Captain 
Pritchard  was  killed  in  battle  it  would  be  when  he 
was  on  horseback,  and  if  he  was  killed  on  horseback 
it  would  be  when  he  was  riding  a  sorrel  horse. 
Further  than  that  she  would  say  nothing.  To 
Matilda,  whose  immediate  fears  were  relieved  in  a 
few  days  by  a  long  delayed  letter,  the  course  of  action 
indicated  by  Rachel’s  words  was  clear  enough.  Forth¬ 
with  she  wrote  the  Captain,  urging  him  that  as  he 
valued  his  life  and  her  peace  of  mind,  to  avoid  sorrel 
horses  as  he  would  the  plague.  She  did  not  give 
her  reason  for  making  this  fantastic  request,  but 
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pleaded  for  his  promise  to  do  as  she  asked.  Her 
husband,  familiar  with  his  wife’s  harmless  vagaries, 
replied  in  agreeable  fashion  that  he  would  do  as  she 
wished.  The  matter  rested  there,  although  later,  on 
at  least  two  occasions  she  repeated  this  warning. 

In  the  spring  of  ’64  she  received  a  brief  note  stating 
that  her  husband,  Colonel  Pritchard,  had  been  killed 
in  Mississippi.  She  was  determined  to  bring  him 
home  for  burial.  After  a  long  and  tortuous  overland 
passage  in  a  spring  wagon,  going  through  the  lines  of 
both  armies,  she  reached  Coffeyville,  where  he  had 
■  been  buried  and  to  which  place  the  army  had  re¬ 
turned.  Sympathetic  fellow  officers  gave  her  the  Col¬ 
onel’s  weapons  and  personal  effects,  which  they  had 
carefully  preserved,  praised  his  calmness  under  fire, 
his  fine  qualities  of  leadership,  and  his  reckless,  head¬ 
long  courage.  They  told  her,  too,  the  events  of  the 
last  few  minutes  of  his  life.  The  battle,  they  said,  had 
raged  for  several  hours  without  decision,  a  strong, 
high  breastwork  about  a  hundred  yards  in  length 
stubbornly  resisting  all  attempts  of  the  Confederates 
to  pass  over  it.  Summoning  four  regiments  opposite 
the  place,  the  commanding  officer  told  her  husband  to 
take  this  position.  Twice,  they  said,  the  Colonel, 
brandishing  his  sword  and  proceeding  on  foot,  led  his 
men  forward,  only  to  be  beaten  back  with  terrific 
losses.  As  he  was  rallying  them  for  a  third  attempt,  a 
riderless  horse  dashed  by;  he  seized  it,  swung  himself 
to  its  back,  and  again  the  attack  went  forward.  Yards 
in  advance,  and  alone,  upright  in  his  saddle,  he  rode. 
They  said  he  must  have  known  he  went  to  certain 
death.  The  enemy  held  their  fire  until  he  had  almost 
reached  them;  then  a  hundred  guns  roared  and  his 
lifeless  body  pitched  forward  into  their  lines.  A 
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moment  later  his  charging  men  stormed  over  the 
position  and  took  it. 

Matilda  was  advised  not  to  try  to  remove  his  body, 
that  it  was  hardly  practicable;  perhaps  she  would 
like  to  see  the  horse  he  rode  as  he  passed  from  earth 
to  immortality,  for  by  some  miracle  of  battle  it  had 
escaped  injury.  They  took  her  to  where  it  stood 
tethered,  quietly  grazing.  It  was  a  huge  horse,  full 
seventeen  hands  in  height,  very  thin,  and  a  vivid 
sorrel  in  color. 

On  the  way  home  to  Missouri,  Matilda  thought 
much  of  Rachel  Carrico’s  words,  of  the  sorrel  horse, 
and  of  her  husband.  Thereafter  the  sight  of  any  horse 
of  reddish  color  made  her  scream  and  sometimes 
faint,  and  through  all  the  years  of  her  tears  and 
mourning  she  never  quite  forgave  her  husband  for 
having  been  heedless  of  her  warning,  though  she  real¬ 
ized  Jim  Pritchard  never  knew  what  caution  meant. 
Until  the  spring  of  ’70  the  thought  of  him  lying  far 
away  to  the  south  beneath  the  soil  of  a  distant  state 
was  agony  to  Matilda;  it  took  her  out  of  bed  to  lead 
her  wandering  aimlessly  through  the  night,  moaning 
and  wringing  her  hands.  Then  suddenly  she  was 
strangely  comforted.  She  was  convinced  that  her 
husband  had  arisen  out  of  his  grave  and  had  come 
back  to  her,  that  he  walked  the  earth  again.  One 
evening  she  looked  toward  the  road  and  saw  him 
coming  up  the  long  path,  head  held  high,  shoulders 
back,  walking  with  the  quick,  familiar  step.  The 
moon  was  full  that  night,  and  she  saw  him  as  clear 
as  clear.  When  he  neared  the  place  where  she  sat, 
a  smile  lighted  his  face,  his  arms  reached  out  for  her, 
and  he  vanished  in  the  shadow  cast  by  the  house. 
Thereafter,  when  the  wind  would  rise  and  sing  in 
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the  eaves,  and  sometimes  in  a  perfect  calm,  she  would 
often  hear  him  calling  her.  And  always  she  would 
arise  and  go  seeking  him,  calling  his  name  and  seek¬ 
ing.  Sometimes  she  went  on  nights  of  snow  and 
bitter  cold,  always  clad  only  in  her  nightdress,  and 
John  Williamson  would  go  and  find  her  and  gently 
bring  her  back.  As  time  passed,  the  voice  called  to 
her  more  and  more  often.  She  became  ill  and  died, 
and  a  team  of  sorrel  horses  drew  the  hearse  that 
carried  her  body  away.  Too  late,  John  Williamson 
remembered. 

Although  no  one  ever  professed  to  have  seen  Col¬ 
onel  Pritchard  or  to  have  heard  his  voice  after  his 
death  except  Matilda,  there  were  numerous  other 
stories  of  the  supernatural.  Many  men  said  they  had 
seen  the  long-dead  blacksmith,  Deaf  Hankinson,  and 
had  heard  the  ringing  of  his  anvil.  It  was  not  known 
where  he  originally  came  from,  and  as  he  was  stone 
deaf  and  wholly  illiterate,  no  one  ever  found  out.  He 
appeared  in  the  summer  of  ’57  driving  a  tired  team  to 
a  spring  wagon.  He  stopped  and  camped  by  the  road¬ 
side  on  a  corner  of  Colonel  Carrico’s  land,  at  that 
place  where  the  creek  bottom  widens  out  for  a  few 
hundred  feet  and  the  creek  itself  runs  into  the  timber 
just  beyond.  In  this  isolated  little  valley,  overgrown 
with  cottonwoods,  he  built  a  small  one-room  house, 
and  nearby  a  shop  in  which  to  carry  on  his  trade. 
He  was  a  short  man,  broad  and  powerful,  and  very 
proficient.  He  set  no  price  on  his  work,  taking  what 
was  offered,  thrusting  the  coins  in  his  pocket  and 
turning  away  without  looking  at  them.  During  the 
war  he  served  Yankees  and  Confederates  with  equal 
indifference,  and  afterward  the  guerrilla  bands  of 
both  sides.  Bill  Anderson  and  the  James  Boys  were 
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known  to  have  stopped  there  numerous  times,  and 
once  the  mighty  Quantrell  paused  and  sat  in  the 
low  door  while  his  great  roan  horse  was  shod.  In 
the  fall  of  ’71  the  smith  was  found  lying  in  the 
path  midway  between  his  house  and  shop,  his  head 
nearly  blown  away  by  gunshot.  He  was  buried 
close  to  where  he  had  fallen,  under  the  whispering 
branches  of  the  trees.  His  tools  and  small  posses¬ 
sions  remained  for  many  years  as  he  had  left  them, 
strangely  inviolate. 

Until  October  of  ’74  this  little  valley  was  still  and 
deserted;  then  Jefferson  Carter,  young  and  lusty, 
riding  in  late  from  courting  his  girl  who  lived  to  the 
eastward,  saw  that  which  sent  him  flying  home,  pale 
and  trembling,  on  his  foam-flecked  horse.  He  said 
the  night  was  clear  and  fine,  with  a  three-quarter 
moon  far  up  in  the  sky,  but  that  as  he  rode  down 
into  the  hollow  he  noticed  wisps  of  fog  drifting 
across  it,  close  to  the  ground,  not  over  stirrup  high. 
Toward  the  farther  end,  near  the  creek,  the  fog  rose 
somewhat,  and  thickened.  And  then,  when  he  was 
nearly  on  the  bridge,  he  looked  down  and  saw  the 
dead  smith  coming  slowly  toward  him  out  of  the  fog, 
and  at  the  same  time  heard  the  anvil  ringing.  He 
wheeled  his  horse  and  fled  headlong  back  the  way 
lie  had  come,  and  nevermore,  in  night  or  day,  did  he 
set  foot  in  that  valley.  Thereafter  the  ringing  of  the 
anvil  was  heard  by  others,  and  a  few  times  the  smith 
was  seen,  sometimes  at  the  window  of  his  house,  and 
once  vanishing  in  the  shade  of  the  trees.  For  many 
years  this  road  was  avoided  after  nightfall,  and  even 
at  high  noon  horses  were  pushed  into  a  trot  when 
they  came  near  it.  One  night,  shortly  past  the  cen¬ 
tury’s  turn,  the  house  and  shop  were  burned,  and  the 
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battered  anvil  was  covered  with  debris.  Since  then 
no  man  has  heard  it  ring  or  seen  the  blacksmith  walk. 

Many  stories,  such  as  the  one  about  Deaf  Hankin- 
son,  were  told  by  the  fireside  in  the  long  winter 
evenings,  and  became  fearful,  cherished  legends, 
mellowed  and  softened  as  time  passed  away.  Perhaps 
none  was  oftener  told  than  the  one  of  the  fiddle  that 
played  by  itself. 

John  Withers  often  said  that  he  feared  no  man, 
dead  or  alive,  and  everybody  believed  him.  His 
record  for  bravery  was  without  tarnish.  When  his 
hounds  followed  game  trails  leading  through  the 
blacksmith’s  valley,  John  followed  them,  wholly  un¬ 
daunted.  He  said  that  if  he  met  a  spirit  he  would 
offer  it  a  drink  out  of  his  bottle,  and  he  probably 
would.  In  the  summer  of  ’76  one  of  the  numerous 
bands  of  gypsies  which  for  so  many  years  straggled 
through  the  country  camped  one  night  in  his  grove. 
They  spent  the  time  in  revels,  and  until  near  dawn 
their  violins  sang.  Almost  all  they  played  was  “The 
Romany  Rye,”  and  it  became  very  wearying.  They 
departed  early  in  the  morning.  About  midday  John 
discovered  that  Death  and  Damnation,  the  cherished 
leaders  of  his  pack  of  hounds,  were  missing.  He  seized 
his  pistols,  leaped  on  a  horse,  and  raced  away  on  the 
trail  of  the  vagrants,  his  volleys  of  curses  mingling 
rhythmically  with  the  hoofbeats  of  his  steed.  Just 
what  happened  he  never  related,  not  even  to  John 
Williamson,  to  whom  he  confided  almost  all  the 
details  of  his  life,  but  at  sundown  he  rode  quietly 
into  his  own  yard.  His  horse  was  badly  winded,  and 
he,  for  once,  was  somewhat  subdued.  Trailing  be¬ 
hind,  crestfallen  and  seemingly  ashamed  of  having 
succumbed  to  the  blandishments  of  the  dark 
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strangers,  were  the  two  hounds.  Under  his  arm  John 
carried  a  fiddle  in  a  rosewood  case.  He  put  it  away 
in  his  closet,  and  the  incident  might  have  been 
thought  to  be  closed.  Five  summers  passed  while 
the  fiddle  gathered  dust  and  was  forgotten. 

The  winter  of  ’81  promised  to  be  mild.  The  wind 
blew  from  the  southwest  all  day  and  all  night 
throughout  the  fall,  with  scarcely  a  hint  of  cold.  On 
the  morning  of  December  28  it  was  gone,  and  a  great 
quiet  settled  down  upon  the  earth.  By  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  thermometer  began  to  drop, 
and  by  dusk  it  stood  at  twenty-eight  below  zero.  The 
Withers  family  retired  early  that  night,  and  the  house 
was  still.  When  the  fire  inside  died  away,  the  bitter 
cold  crept  in  and  frost  rime  covered  the  windows. 
Even  the  mice  which  were  wont  to  scuttle  and  play  re¬ 
mained  in  the  comfort  of  their- lined  nests.  In  the 
yard  and  in  the  nearby  woods  trees  cracked  and 
snapped  with  the  cold,  but  the  quiet  within  doors  was 
absolute.  Sometime  deep  in  the  night  the  fiddle  in 
John  Withers’  closet  began  to  play.  The  fingering 
seemed  a  bit  blurred,  but  the  tones  were  sweet  and 
clear.  They  rang  through  every  corner  of  the  house, 
and  the  tune  that  was  played  was  “The  Romany 
Rye.”  The  hounds  in  their  kennels  heard  it,  and 
their  voices  moaned  out  of  the  darkness.  They 
thought,  no  doubt,  that  their  master  was  in  his  cups 
and  was  being  festive,  as  was  sometimes  his  custom, 
but  that  intrepid  man  was  in  his  bed,  and  he  stayed 
there.  In  the  morning  his  face  was  stormy,  and  no  one 
mentioned  the  music  or  went  near  the  closet  where 
the  fiddle  lay  in  its  case. 

Twice  more  that  winter,  always  on  nights  of  cold, 
the  playing  was  heard  again.  The  following  summer 
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a  negro  girl,  rummaging  in  the  closet  for  some  article, 
found  that  the  fiddle  and  case  were  gone.  She  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  to  John  Withers,  but  he  made  no  com¬ 
ment  then  or  later.  It  was  said  that  some  miles  to  the 
north  a  gypsy  grave  was  found  soon  after  the  band 
of  ’76  had  passed  along  the  way.  Some  thought  per¬ 
haps  it  was  the  grave  of  him  who  stole  the  hounds, 
and  that  John  Withers  had  run  him  down  and  killed 
him  and  taken  his  fiddle,  that  on  winter  nights  the 
uneasy  spirit  of  the  thief  rose  out  of  the  grave  and 
came  to  play  on  its  violin.  It  was  never  known  where 
the  fiddle  went  when  it  disappeared  from  the  closet. 
On  the  whole  matter  the  usually  loquacious  John  was 
resolutely  silent,  but  never  after  would  he  tolerate 
gypsies  near  him. 

Many  people  in  those  times  Thought  that  spirits 
walked  and  had  their  unseen  life  among  the  living. 
Footsteps  were  sometimes  heard  in  empty  rooms; 
rappings  were  heard  on  tables;  and  sometimes  objects 
were  known  to  move  with  no  seen  hands  to  move 
them.  All  of  this  was  long  ago,  and  the  people  who 
believed  these  things  are  themselves  spirits.  That 
which  happened  will  never  be  distinguished  from 
that  which  was  imagined,  and  the  truth  no  one  will 
ever  know.  Rachel  Carrico,  John  Withers,  Matilda 
Pritchard  and  her  reckless  Colonel,  together  with 
all  their  contemporaries,  are  gone  far  into  a  gloom 
that  is  never  lightened  by  any  sun  that  rises  on  this 
world  of  living  men. 
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Chapter  XVIII 

COLONEL  JAMES  A.  PRITCHARD 

Long  before  the  days  of  Marco  Polo  there  were 
men  who  roamed  the  earth  and  knew  no  rest.  In 
every  age  and  land  some  have  heard  a  mystic,  luring 
call  from  beyond  the  hills  and  rivers,  and  have  gone 
to  answer  it  while  their  companions  stayed  behind  to 
reap  and  sow,  to  buy  and  sell.  Men  speak  of  them  as 
rolling  stones,  and  shake  their  heads;  but  when  these 
adventurers  come  briefly  home  from  their  wander¬ 
ings,  people  listen  to  their  story  and  sigh  with  discon¬ 
tent  and  would  that  they,  too,  might  see  life  and  the 
world. 

James  Pritchard  was  of  this  roving,  questing  com¬ 
pany.  He  was  born  in  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky, 
December  25,  1 8 1 G.  Of  his  family  not  a  great  deal 
is  known  except  that  it  came  from  Virginia,  and  that 
the  father  of  James  was  a  first  cousin  of  the  famous 
Stonewall  Jackson.  The  boy  was  steeped  in  stories 
and  legends  of  the  Indian  wars,  of  frontier  days  and 
the  great  frontiersmen,  Boone  and  Kenton.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  woods  with  a  rifle  in  his  hand, 
a  pack  of  dogs  at  his  call,  and  a  good  horse  under 
him.  He  hunted  deer  and  bear;  frequented  the 
taverns,  the  gaming  tables,  and  the  race  tracks;  at¬ 
tended  school  almost  not  at  all;  and  by  some  miracle 
became  a  refined,  polished,  Christian  gentleman,  who 
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in  maturity  neither  smoked,  drank,  nor  gambled. 
His  spirit  was  ardent  and  gay,  his  temper  volatile,  his 
intellect  unusual.  In  appearance  he  was  very  strik¬ 
ing.  Slightly  over  six  feet  tall,  he  was  muscular,  but 
slender  and  perfectly  straight.  His  face  was  thin  and 
dark;  his  eyes  and  hair  were  black.  It  was  said  that 
his  voice  was  quick  and  decisive,  that  his  movements 
were  rapid.  Wholly  intrepid,  he  seemed  born  to  be 
a  soldier,  and  a  soldier  he  became  at  an  early  age. 

When  the  government  of  the  United  States  de¬ 
clared  war  on  Mexico  and  Alexander  Doniphan 
formed  his  famous  expeditionary  force,  Bourbon 
County,  Kentucky,  burningly  patriotic,  raised  a  troop 
of  seventy  horse  and  elected  Jim  Pritchard  captain. 
The  ladies  of  the  county  stitched  a  United  States  flag 
of  the  finest  silk  and  presented  it  to  the  gallant 
troopers  in  a  moving  and  impressive  ceremony.  With 
the  shouts  of  farewell  ringing  in  their  ears,  the  little 
company  trotted  away  in  a  cloud  of  dust  to  find  Doni¬ 
phan,  who  was  somewhere  in  the  West,  with  him  to 
go  and  take  Mexico  City,  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
They  found  Doniphan  and  marched  with  him  to 
Mexico;  they  engaged  in  innumerable  battles  and 
fought  their  way  to  the  capital,  which  they  stormed 
and  captured;  and  it  was  the  flag  carried  by  Captain 
Pritchard’s  company  which  was  raised  over  the  Hall 
of  the  Montezumas  in  token  of  that  conquest.  When 
hostilities  officially  ceased,  the  company  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  smaller  now  by  half,  rode  back  to  Bourbon 
County,  the  flag  proudly  leading  the  way. 

Most  of  the  men  who  returned  to  Kentucky  from 
Mexico  had  had  adventure  enough,  but  not  Captain 
Pritchard.  Within  a  month  of  his  return  he  set  out 
for  the  West  with  his  inheritance  in  a  money  belt 
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around  his  waist  and  adventure  in  his  heart.  His 
destination  was  far  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
across  the  Great  American  Desert,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  In  Carroll  County,  Missouri,  he  broke  his 
journey  to  visit  his  relative,  John  Williamson,  and 
there  fell  in  love  with  his  host’s  sister,  Matilda.  He 
tarried  and  pressed  his  suit  with  his  usual  fervor;  he 
was  accepted,  and  married.  Matilda  Pritchard  was 
to  prove  in  later  years  that  she  was  as  dauntless  and 
fearless  as  her  husband;  but,  unlike  him,  she  had 
a  marked  aversion  to  change.  She  was  a  brooding, 
melancholy  introvert,  a  poetess  who  sang  songs  of 
unmitigated  gloom  which  were  never  lightened  by 
any  faintest  trace  of  joy  or  hope.  Two  people  more 
totally  different  than  she  and  the  Captain  could 
hardly  have  been  found,  but  their  devotion  to  each 
other  was  complete.  Matilda  wished  to  remain  in 
Carroll  County,  near  her  brother  and  his  family,  and 
so  Captain  Pritchard  purchased  three  hundred  sixty 
acres  of  land  a  few  miles  southeast  of  John  Wil¬ 
liamson,  and  went  there  with  his  bride  to  live.  He 
bought  some  slaves  and  set  himself  up  as  a  gentleman 
planter  in  a  definitely  aristocratic  manner  of  life. 

Newly  married  and  comfortably  fixed  upon  the 
land,  prosaically  engaged  in  raising  crops  and  stock, 
the  Captain  had  reason  to  consider  himself  perma¬ 
nently  settled.  Nobody  then  had  ever  heard  of  John 
Sutter  in  California  or  of  a  creek  which  would  bear 
his  name  and  in  whose  gravelly  bed  he  would  discover 
gold,  but  in  1849  aH  die  world  heard  of  these  things, 
and  thousands  of  footloose  men  started  for  Sutter’s 
Creek.  This  was  meat  and  drink  to  Jim  Pritchard, 
and  it  is  doubtful  that  any  power  on  earth  could 
have  kept  him  in  Missouri.  What  arguments  he  used 
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to  gain  the  consent  of  his  wife  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine,  but  early  in  the  spring  of  ’50  he  was  in 
command  of  a  wagon  train,  California  bound.  Me 
left  an  overseer  in  charge  of  his  place,  and  sent  his 
wife  to  John  Williamson’s  home.  On  his  outward 
trip  he  kept  a  diary  in  which  he  faithfully  recorded 
the  events  of  each  day.  He  was  traveling  through  a 
totally  new  country;  there  were  sudden  storms,  swift, 
treacherous  streams  to  be  forded,  hostile  Indians  to 
be  encountered.  It  is  evident  on  every  page  that  he 
was  having  a  splendid  time.  In  due  course  he  reached 
California,  his  wagon  train  intact.  He  at  once  se¬ 
cured  an  outfit  and  a  partner  and  started  sifting 
gravel  to  find  gold. 

His  gold  seeking  was  spasmodic,  broken  by  long 
intervals  of  exploring  the  country,  which  doubtless 
was  more  congenial  to  his  nature  than  handling  mud 
and  gravel  all  day.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  however, 
he  had  about  five  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  gold 
dust,  and  with  a  Kentuckian  named  Dawson  started 
east  on  horseback.  Somewhere  along  the  way  they 
encamped  one  night  in  the  narrow  bed  of  a  dry- 
creek  whose  high  banks  served  as  an  excellent  wind¬ 
break.  They  were  unaware  that  a  heavy  rain  miles 
away  would,  in  a  few  hours,  send  a  wall  of  water 
surging  over  their  camp.  Deep  in  the  night  the  water 
came,  and  both  men  narrowly  escaped  with  their 
lives.  They  lost  everything  they  possessed  except  one 
small  buckskin  bag  of  gold  dust  tied  around  the 
Captain’s  neck.  He  returned  to  Missouri  and  the 
arms  of  Matilda  somewhat  chastened,  and  energeti¬ 
cally  applied  himself  to  the  land. 

In  1852  those  deep  rumblings  and  sinister  light¬ 
ning  flashes  of  hate  which  betokened  the  cataclysm 
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to  come  were  beginning  to  be  heard  and  seen.  Al¬ 
though  the  masses  of  people  were  yet  unstirred,  in 
the  legislative  halls  and  on  the  political  rostrum  the 
issues  out  of  which  would  come  the  web  of  war  were 
being  fiercely  debated.  Lifelong  friends  became 
estranged;  political  duels  were  numerous.  To  this 
arena  of  verbal  combat  Captain  Pritchard  was  natu¬ 
rally  and  irresistibly  attracted.  He  stood  for  repre¬ 
sentative  from  his  county  and  was  elected.  His  life 
for  the  following  eight  years  was  pleasantly  varied. 
During  political  campaigns  and  sessions  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  he  was  engaged  day  and  night  in  frenzied  dis¬ 
putation,  debates,  and  sometimes  physical  alterca¬ 
tions.  He  fought  two  formal  duels,  both  of  which 
were  relatively  harmless.  I11  the  intervals  of  political 
inactivity  he  devoted  himself  to  his  farm,  to  hunting, 
to  visiting,  and  to  Matilda,  at  whose  mournful  vaga¬ 
ries  he  must  have  felt  some  astonishment,  although 
he  was  ever  the  most  gallant  and  considerate  of  hus¬ 
bands. 

When  the  War  between  the  States  came,  he  again 
sent  Matilda  to  John  Williamson’s,  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  off  to  offer  his  services  to  General  Sterling 
Price  of  the  Confederate  Army.  He  fought  in  many 
battles,  distinguished  himself  greatly,  and  attained 
the  rank  of  colonel.  At  Lexington  he  had  two  horses 
shot  from  under  him,  and  later  passed  through  a  hun¬ 
dred  engagements,  large  and  small,  unscathed.  In 
northern  Mississippi,  he  was  struck  down,  leading  his 
men,  sword  in  hand.  He  was  buried  in  the  red  soil  of 
the  South,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  In  a  larger 
sense,  however,  for  buoyant,  untiring  adventurers 
like  him,  there  are  no  strange  people  and  no  strange 
lands. 
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Colonel  James  A.  Pritchard  was  still  a  young  man, 
in  years  and  spirit,  when  he  died,  but  few  men  or 
women  of  any  age  ever  lived  a  life  so  full,  so  zestful, 
so  intense,  as  did  he.  He  traveled  far  from  his  birth¬ 
place  in  Kentucky;  he  lived  in  an  era  of  expansion,  of 
drama,  of  color,  and  he  saw  almost  all  of  it  there  was 
to  see.  Active  and  observant,  he,  more  than  most 
men,  lived  what  was,  for  him,  the  good  life. 
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FOUR  BROTHERS 

o 

Colonel  Ian  Creighton,  a  second  cousin  of  John 
Williamson,  possessed  an  empire  of  land  in  North 
Missouri  and  droves  of  slaves  to  tend  it.  He  lived  in 
a  mansion  called  Arundel  House  and  was  alone  ex¬ 
cept  for  his  servants.  In  appearance  he  was  portly, 
broad-browed  and  kingly;  his  manner  was  benevolent. 
His  sole  passion  in  life  was  the  raising  and  showing 
of  saddle  horses,  and  in  this  he  was  eminent.  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  and  Light  of  My  Life  were  bred  and  owned 
by  him,  as  were  many  other  winners  of  the  riding 
ring. 

It  would  seem  natural  that  such  a  man  as  this, 
born  and  reared  in  the  state  of  Mississippi  and  related 
to  several  of  the  great  families  of  the  South,  would 
have  given  his  sympathy  and  support  to  the  Con¬ 
federacy  when  the  War  between  the  States  arose,  but 
he  did  not.  On  the  contrary,  he  threw  all  of  his 
weight  to  the  Union,  and  so  became  estranged  from 
his  brother  John,  whose  land  lay  a  mile  to  the  west. 

John  Creighton  was  loyal  to  the  Southern  Con¬ 
federacy.  Not  nearly  so  wealthy  as  Ian,  he  contrib¬ 
uted  much  in  gold  and  goods  to  the  Lost  Cause,  and 
his  greatest  gift  of  all  he  nurtured  and  trained  with 
infinite  patience  and  care.  He  had  four  sons,  and  he 
dreamed  of  the  day  when  they  would  charge  to  vic- 
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tory  upon  a  field  of  battle  under  the  command  of 
Robert  Edward  Lee,  paladin  of  the  South,  greatest 
of  all  the  great  commanders. 

He  trained  his  boys  in  the  arts  of  war,  limping 
after  them  on  two  canes,  dragging  the  leg  shot  to 
pieces  at  Cerro  Gordo.  He  taught  them  to  shoot,  to 
ride,  to  charge,  to  live  for  weeks  at  a  time  in  the 
field;  and  in  the  end,  young  as  they  were— the  eldest 
was  twenty-one,  the  least,  fifteen— he  made  soldiers  of 
them.  On  a  morning  in  early  May  of  1863,  he  told 
them  simply,  “When  June  comes,  you  may  go  south 
and  find  Lee.  I  wish  I  could  go  with  you.’’ 

On  the  day  following,  the  four  brothers  went  to 
the  creek  bottom  hunting  for  squirrels  in  the  tall 
timber.  Where  the  woods  set  in  they  separated  and 
moved  slowly  down  the  little  valley,  the  reports  ot 
their  rifles  sounding  mellow  and  hushed.  An  hour 
later,  laden  with  game,  they  met  at  the  giant  cotton¬ 
wood  that  stood  where  the  creek  forks  ran  south  and 
east.  They  lay  upon  the  lush  spring  grass  and  looked 
into  the  blue  heaven  of  sky  and  cloud,  while  a  cool 
breeze  swayed  the  branches  overhead.  They  dreamed 
of  bugle  calls  and  battle  flags,  of  sweethearts  they 
would  find  in  the  South,  and  of  General  Lee. 

At  length  Calvin  stirred  and  spoke.  “What  a 
shame  it  is  we  have  to  ride  old  Sue  and  Kate  double 
to  go  south.  The  pot-bellied  old  things  sure  don’t 
look  like  war  horses.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Cal,”  said  Brack  quickly.  “Once 
we  get  in  the  war  we’ll  get  us  four  good  Yankee  horses 
soon  enough,  I  bet,  with  saddles,  bridles,  an’  every¬ 
thing.” 

“Yes,”  said  little  John  sagely,  “the  Yanks  will  wish 
we  had  stayed  in  Missouri,  I  bet.” 
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“Dad  just  don’t  have  any  good  horses.  He  gave 
’em  away  an’  his  money,  too,’’  said  Brack  defensively. 
“If  he  had  ’em  he’d  give  ’em  to  us,  you  bet,  and  so 
would  Mom,  too.’’ 

Edward  said  nothing,  for  in  mind  he  was  far  away, 
following  the  stars  and  bars  across  green  savannahs 
and  rivers  slumberous  in  the  southern  sun,  far  up  a 
great  mountain  where  a  golden  eagle  perched  and 
spread  his  wings  and  screamed  a  welcome  to  the 
hosts  of  Lee. 

A  light  thunder  of  hoofs  on  the  turf  made  them 
look  up  as  a  rotund,  red-faced  rider  halted  his  horse 
beside  them.  Uncle  Ian  peered  down  at  them 
good-naturedly.  “Bin  a  huntin’,  boys?’’  he  asked 
softly. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Calvin.  “We  got  a  few  fat  squir¬ 
rels.  Would  you  like  some?” 

“Why,  yes,  Cal,  yes,”  Ian  said  kindly.  “Send  over 
a  dozen  by  Cupid.  I’ll  eat  ’em  for  you.  Poor  little 
things,”  he  added  softly,  “how  spritely  and  happy 
they  were  sportin’  in  the  trees  till  lately.  Their 
little  life  ended  so  suddenly.”  He  shook  his  gray 
head  as  if  in  regret,  but  added  more  cheerfully,  “Still, 
an  old  man  is  God’s  creature.  He  must  eat  if  he  is 
to  live,  and  he  must  live,  hey?” 

This  last  was  barked  out  in  so  harsh  a  tone  that 
his  horse  jumped  and  quivered.  The  old  man  softly 
stroked  the  shining  neck  and  soon  began  talking 
again.  “You  boys,”  he  said,  kicking  his  right  foot 
out  of  the  stirrup  and  quickly  putting  it  back  again, 
“you  boys,  my  own  brother’s  sons,  my  own  dear  neph¬ 
ews,  you  are  indeed,  hey?  Did  anybody  ever  tell 
you  blood’s  thicker  than  water,  hey?”  He  neatly 
tucked  a  wisp  of  tobacco  under  his  lip  and  stared  off 
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across  the  greening  fields,  his  pale  blue  eyes  watering 
in  the  bright  sunlight.  “Yes,”  he  said,  gravely  look¬ 
ing  down  at  the  boys  again,  “it  is  thicker  indeed,  oh, 
yes.  Brother  John  and  I,  now,  we  don’t  see  alike 
about  this  rebellion,  this  hell’s  broth  the  Rebels  have 
raised  in  the  South  there,”  and  he  pointed  south  with 
his  crop,  his  voice  queer  and  strained  with  anger. 
He  chewed  his  cud  rapidly  for  a  moment,  the  veins 
in  his  forehead  swelling  ominously. 

“The  Rebels  can’t  win,”  he  continued  harshly,  “ah’ 
if  the  Federals  hear  all  this  talk  about  the  Creightons 
bein’  Rebels  they’ll  take  my  bosses  sure,  won’t  they, 
now?  But  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  hey?”  He 
glared  down  at  his  nephews  angrily.  After  a  labored 
sigh  he  spoke  again,  sadly  now,  and  almost  in  a  whis¬ 
per:  “You  boys,  my  own  nephews,  are  soon  ridin’ 
south  to  join  the  Rebels  an’  fight  against  your  old  un¬ 
cle,  an’  his  pretty  bosses.  Oh,  more’s  the  pity  I”  At  the 
boys’  glances  of  astonishment,  he  added  with  a  smirk, 
“A  bird  told  me.”  Then  with  dignity  he  resumed, 
“But  you  are  my  nephews.  You  an’  your  father  are 
doin’  what  you  think  right.  I  honor  you  for  it. 
When  you  ride  south  you  must  ride  like  men  and 
soldiers.  Our  name  must  be  honored  even  if  the 
cause  is  bad,  hey?” 

The  measured,  sonorous  tones  that  made  him 
sound  like  a  bishop  broke  off  and  ended  in  a  sort 
of  whining  scream.  His  voice  changed  again,  and  in 
deepest  confidence  now,  he  leaned  far  over  his 
horse’s  neck  and  said  earnestly,  “You  are  Creightons. 
You  must  not  ride  to  battle  on  nags  and  plow 
mares.  Come  to  my  house  on  the  first  day  of  June 
in  the  mornin’.  There  will  be  waitin’,  saddled  and 
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bridled,  four  sons  of  Mornin’  Star.  You  shall  get 
on  them  and  ride  south.  I  promise!  Hist!  Not  a 
word  of  this  to  Brother  John!  He  is  too  proud  for 
his  sons  and  himself.  Remember!  Come!”  He  sud¬ 
denly  straightened  in  the  saddle,  his  face  as  gay  as 
the  morning,  pricked  his  horse  sharply  with  the  spur 
and  skimmed  away  across  the  meadow,  light  as  any 
bird. 

With  shining  eyes  the  brothers  watched  his  going, 
and  then  Calvin  said,  in  tones  of  awe,  “A  son  ot 
Mornin'  Star  for  each  of  11s!  God  bless  Uncle  Ian 
and  General  Leel” 

The  last  day  at  home  was  stiff  and  strange,  but 
fine,  too.  The  father  treated  his  sons  with  a  splendid 
courtesy  and  deference.  Their  mother  had  on  her 
best  black  silk,  and  in  her  hair  Jennie  wore  a  blue 
bow  that  was  never  seen  except  on  Sundays  and  com¬ 
pany  comings.  The  negroes  were  full  of  respect.  A 
sabbath  quiet  brooded  over  the  house. 

John  Creighton  spoke  again,  as  he  often  had  be¬ 
fore,  of  Cerro  Gordo  and  other  battles  he  had  seen. 
His  wife  said  little,  but  her  eyes  followed  her  sons 
as  they  went  in  and  out.  At  supper  they  had  the 
things  each  boy  liked  best,  and  after  family  prayers 
went  to  bed  as  though  this  were  an  ordinary  day. 
Their  mother  kissed  them  good  night  and  clung  to 
each  for  a  moment,  but  her  face  was  calm  and  bright. 

When  the  old  cock  crowed  in  the  morning,  the 
four  brothers  rose.  Each  solemnly  shook  his  father’s 
hand  as  he  passed  through  the  yard  gate.  Riding 
double,  they  cantered  down  the  lane  and  into  the 
high  road  leading  to.  the  war.  Beyond  the  hill  they 
left  this  road  and  cut  east  along  a  field  path  toward 
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their  uncle’s  place.  They  laughed  gleefully,  for  in 
an  hour’s  time  they  would  go  by  home  again,  each 
handsomely  mounted  and  made  presentable  at  last 
for  General  Lee. 

Arundel  House  gleamed  white  in  the  morning  sun 
as  they  came  to  it,  and  a  negro  took  them  to  their 
uncle.  He  sat  in  his  chair  by  a  low  fire,  holding  a 
coffee  cup  in  one  hand  and  his  pipe  in  the  other. 
His  face  was  yellow  and  drawn,  the  high  cheek  bones 
looking  like  white  knobs,  with  the  shifting,  blood¬ 
shot  eyes  set  deep  between. 

When  he  spoke  at  last,  his  voice  was  bland  and 
suave.  “My  four  nephews— fine  young  men— come  to 
bid  old  Uncle  Ian  goodby— and  to  get  the  sons  of 
Mornin*  Star— yes— hey?  Blood  is  thicker  than  water,” 
he  affirmed  solemnly,  gulping  his  coffee  and  send¬ 
ing  up  clouds  of  fragrant  smoke  from  the  glow¬ 
ing  pipe.  “Brother  John  didn’t  know  you  were 
cornin’  hey?  What  a  little  surprise  we  have  for  him, 
hey?”  His  heavy  body  shook  with  laughter;  then  his 
foot  sharply  tapped  the  floor. 

“We  don’t  know  how  to  thank  you,  Uncle  Ian,” 
said  Calvin  awkwardly. 

“Don’t  think  of  it!  Don’t  think  of  it!”  said  the  old 
man  hastily.  Then  in  a  tone  of  quiet  dignity:  “I  try 
to  do  my  duty,  as  I  see  it,  just  like  you  do.  Remem¬ 
ber  that,  for  a  little  while,  just  for  a  little  while.  I 
have  always  done  what  I  thought  was  right.  I  am 
doin’  that  now  as  God  is  my  judge.” 

The  face  of  a  negro  appeared  at  the  door  and  with¬ 
drew  without  a  word,  whereupon  Ian  rose  vigorously, 
snatched  his  hat  and  cane  from  a  stand,  and  said 
urgently:  “Come!  Come  now!  The  horses  are 
ready,  just  like  I  said.” 
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In  the  yard  beyond  the  doorstone  stood  the  four 
black  prides  of  Ian  Creighton.  The  morning  sun 
gleamed  on  the  solid  silver  mountings  of  the  bridles, 
and  the  gold  set  in  the  saddles.  Holding  each  rein 
was  a  gray-faced  negro,  and  beyond  the  horses,  mus¬ 
kets  at  attention,  was  a  double  line  of  blue-coated 
soldiers.  At  one  end  of  the  line  a  flag  of  the  United 
States  rose  and  fell  softly  in  the  rising  wind. 

“Boys!”  From  his  station  on  the  stone  the  old 
man  looked  at  them  sharply,  his  voice  mounting  in 
rage  as  he  went  along.  “Boys!  I  said  if  you  all  ’ud 
come  to  me  this  day  in  the  mornin’  I  ’ud  let  you 
each  mount  a  son  of  Mornin’  Star  an’  ride  south! 
My  word’s  my  bond,  hey?  Blood’s  thicker  than 
water,  hey?  Ah,  little  John,”  he  said  softly,  “why 
do  you  cast  your  eye  so  deadly  frightened  at  the  sol¬ 
dier  gentlemen?  You  will  not  see  them  again,  I  vow! 
They  are  nice  gentleman,  laddie,  and  love  their 
country  like  your  old  Unde  Ian  loves  his  country— 
an’  his  bosses.  Mount  and  ride!” 

Slowly,  but  without  hesitation  or  even  looking  at 
each  other,  the  four  brothers  mounted  and  rode  down 
the  drive.  As  they  went  they  heard  the  sibilant,  hiss¬ 
ing  voice  of  their  uncle  say,  “Aim  high,  men!  Don’t 
touch  the  hosses!” 

John  Creighton,  sitting  on  his  veranda  a  mile  away, 
heard  a  burst  of  gunfire  in  the  direction  of  Arundel 
House.  An  hour  later  a  negro  handed  him  a  note 
that  read:  “Dear  Brother  John:  Four  young  soldiers 
of  the  South  are  lying  dead  in  my  yard.  Will  you 
bury  them  or  shall  1?  Yours  affectionately,  Ian.” 

With,  two  negroes  and  a  wagon  John  Creighton 
drove  to  Arundel  House,  and  took  up  the  bodies  of 
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his  four  sons  from  the  blood-stained  grass  of  the  yard. 
He  brought  them  home  again  and  buried  them  in 
the  family  burying  ground  on  a  knoll  behind  the 
house.  When  the  ceremony  was  over  and  the  last 
grave  was  filled,  he  went  again  to  Arundel  House, 
sought  out  his  brother,  Ian,  and  shot  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  forehead  with  the  pistol  he  had  used 
at  Cerro  Gordo. 
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GUERRILLA  DAYS 

Abraham  Lincoln’s  General  Amnesty  Proclama¬ 
tion  fully  settled  the  questionable  legal  status  of  the 
Confederates.  lie  ingeniously  indicated  that  if  they 
had  ever  been  out  of  the  Union  he  would  at  this 
lime  have  heartily  welcomed  them  back,  but  it  was 
not  necessary  because  they  had  never  been  out.  He 
implied  that  the  recent  civil  disturbance  had  been 
merely  a  temporary  aberration  on  the  part  of  certain 
groups  of  citizens  who  had  now  seen  the  error  of 
their  ways,  and  that  all  had  been  forgotten  and  for¬ 
given. 

Unfortunately  this  truly  admirable  and  statesman¬ 
like  attitude  was  not  held  by  many  of  his  country¬ 
men  of  either  North  or  South.  This  was  especially 
true  in  the  border  states.  Fierce  animosities  caused 
by  privation,  suffering,  and  wrongs  real  and  imagined 
were  to  live  for  half  a  century.  Furthermore,  the 
wild,  intemperate  element  which  had  come  to  the  fore 
with  the  virtual  suspension  of  law  and  order  during 
the  war  could  not  be  quelled  in  a  day.  Many  men 
who  had  grown  used  to  the  license  and  improvidence 
of  army  life  were  loath  to  return  to  the  prosaic  work¬ 
ing-day  world  of  the  civilian.  Out  of  these  elements 
and  properties  came  the  guerrillas  who  harassed  the 
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border  states  for  twenty  years  after  the  war.  In  the 
main  they  were  former  Confederates,  and  in  the 
beginning  they  preyed  mostly  upon  Union  men,  but 
these  distinctions  were  hazy  from  the  first,  and  alter 
a  few  years  were  lost  altogether.  The  guerrillas  took 
what  they  wanted  wherever  they  could  find  it;  they 
settled  old  scores  when  chance  offered;  they  burned 
and  murdered  for  the  sheer  joy  of  it.  In  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  confusions  following  the  war  their  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  these  things  with  impunity  was  very 
great. 

Only  rarely  did  guerrillas  operate  alone.  More 
often  they  went  in  twos  and  threes.  Some  of  the 
more  noted  bands  numbered  a  hundred  or  more. 
Their  way  of  life  was  simple  and  primitive.  They 
were  each  as  well  mounted  and  well  armed  as  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  be;  they  lived  in  caves,  in  aban¬ 
doned  buildings,  in  camps  along  rivers  or  in  the 
woods,  in  any  place  that  was  isolated  and  afforded 
cover.  The  larger  bands  were  roughly  organized 
along  military  lines,  with  officers,  subordinates,  and 
sentries  posted  to  look  out  for  the  approach  of  ene¬ 
mies.  They  got  a  livelihood  by  driving  oil  the 
farmer’s  stock,  taking  his  crops,  and  looting  his  house; 
they  robbed  banks,  trains,  stores.  State  and  Federal 
officers,  vigilance  committees  and  local  militia  were 
the  enemies  with  whom  they  fought  a  constant  and 
gradually  losing  battle,  but  in  the  first  years  after 
the  war  they  were  rampant  and  virtually  unchecked. 

William  Quantrell  and  his  one-time  lieutenant. 
Bill  Anderson,  made  their  names  a  terror  through 
Missouri,  as  did  the  Daltons  in  Oklahoma  Territory 
and  Texas.  Men  like  the  brothers  Big  and  Little 
Harp,  and  their  associates,  terrorized  certain  sections; 
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but  of  all  these  usually  daring  and  sometimes  pic¬ 
turesque  freebooters,  the  James  Boys  were  the  beaux 
sabreurs,  the  ultimate  in  skill,  cunning,  and  headlong 
courage.  They  were,  too,  from  first  to  last,  more 
nearly  identified  with  the  Lost  Cause  than  any  others, 
so  that  they  became  the  somewhat  fearful  darlings 
of  countless  ex-Confederates  who  had  perforce  laid 
down  their  own  arms,  but  in  whose  hearts  resent¬ 
ment  still  burned  and  rankled.  To  the  somewhat 
clouded  reasoning  of  these  people— of  whom  John 
Williamson  was  one— the  Jameses  and  their  associates 
were  simply  carrying  on  the  war,  valiantly  battling 
the  enemy  and  spreading  confusion  in  his  ranks.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  active  assistance  of  hundreds  of 
such  sympathizers  scattered  the  length  and  breadth, 
of  Missouri,  the  outlaws  must  have  surrendered  many 
years  before  they  did.  As  it  was,  they  could  secure 
food,  shelter,  and  active  assistance  almost  anywhere 
they  found  themselves.  They  were  aided  in  every 
possible  way,  and  their  pursuers  baffled.  Their  ex¬ 
ploits  became  legends  repeated  again  and  again  by 
countless  'winter  firesides,  and  they  became  mythical 
heroes  endowed  with  qualities  more  than  human. 
Jesse  James  became  the  Robin  Hood  of  the  Missouri 
Confederacy;  his  fearsome  companions,  equally  dead¬ 
ly  in  attack,  or  cunning  in  flight,  were  his  brother 
Frank,  Cole  and  Jim  Younger.  From  time  to  time 
there  were  others  who  drifted  into  the  band  and 
drifted  out  again,  but  this  staunch  company  of  four 
for  a  long  time  rode  and  robbed  and  fought  together. 
After  a  while,  not  content  to  harry  Missouri,  they 
went  to  unknown  territory,  among  strangers  and  ene¬ 
mies.  At  Northfield,  Minnesota,  they  suffered  irrep¬ 
arable  losses  and  their  strength  was  broken 
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Guerrilla  warfare  did  not  much  affect  John  Wil¬ 
liamson.  Twice  in  the  first  few  years  after  the  wav 
he  was  fired  on  by  bushwhackers,  both  times  at  long 
range  and  with  no  effect.  He  had  a  horse  stolen, 
a  few  head  of  cattle  and  some  hogs,  but  in  the  main 
he  was  let  alone.  He  was  known  to  be  kin  to  Jim 
Pritchard,  who  had  been  intensely  admired  among 
fighting  men;  he  was  in  close  league  with  his  near 
neighbors,  the  Earps,  who  were  tenors  in  their  own 
right;  he  had  a  cousin  with  Quantrell,  and  his  own 
reputation  for  fearlessness  was  well  established. 

It  was  well  for  him  that  during  these  years  he  was 
free  to  give  all  his  energies  to  gaining  a  livelihood. 
He  had  a  family  of  five  children,  and  Matilda  Prit¬ 
chard,  now  that  her  husband  was  dead,  came  to  live 
with  him  permanently.  The  negroes,  Henry,  Rachel, 
and  Shan,  came  back  almost  at  once.  A  temporary 
log  house  was  hastily  erected,  and  a  makeshift  shelter 
built  for  the  team.  A  cow  and  some  pigs  and 
chickens  were  bought  from  a  neighbor;  plows  and 
hoes,  rusty  from  disuse,  were  pulled  out  of  their 
hiding  places;  and  the  three  men  set  to  work  clearing, 
plowing  and  planting.  Harvests  were  good,  the 
stock  increased  rapidly,  and  a  few  winters’  work  of 
splitting  rails  rebuilt  the  fences.  An  unexpected 
legacy  to  Mary  Williamson,  together  with  the  loan 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars  from  Matilda  Pritchard, 
enabled  them  to  build  a  large,  comfortable  house, 
a  barn,  and  necessary  outbuildings. 

At  no  subsequent  time  in  his  life  was  money  very- 
plentiful,  but  at  no  time,  either,  was  John  William¬ 
son  without  sufficient  for  his  plain  needs.  From  this 
time  onward  his  outward  life  was  in  no  way  unusual 
or  different  from  that  of  his  neighbors.  He  lived 
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to  be  a  very  old  man,  but  in  his  last  years  he  was 
much  as  he  had  been  in  his  youth,  a  dreamer,  a  word¬ 
less  poet,  passing  quickly  from  melancholy  to  gaiety 
and  back  again.  Under  the  pressure  of  necessity  he 
could  be  a  man  of  force  and  action,  but  when  the 
necessity  passed  he  lapsed  once  more  into  brooding 
passivity.  No  one  ever  thought  to  call  him  lazy; 
only  a  few  thought  him  strange.  His  neighbors 
understood  him  very  well,  because,  after  all,  he  was 
very  much  like  themselves.  Not  one  of  them  was  con¬ 
tent  with  the  world  of  reality  alone.  They  sought 
escape  from  it  in  many  ways,  some  in  music  and  song, 
some  in  religion,  some  in  the  dim  and  wistful  past. 
They  spoke  of  the  “days  before  the  war”  as  golden 
and  utterly  desirable.  Very  few  of  them  were  sharply 
practical,  and  they  had  small  need  to  be.  The  ground 
was  new  and  strong,  crops  grew  like  magic,  and  a 
half  day  in  woods  and  fields  with  dog  and  gun 
brought  provender  for  a  week.  With  the  world  be¬ 
yond  their  horizon  they  again  lost  contact  as  the 
realities  of  the  war  withdrew. 


Chapter  XXI 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON  BLACKAMORE 

The  Blackamore  family  in  Virginia  was  very 
wealthy  and  very  proud.  It  had  extensive  and  excel¬ 
lent  connections,  many  slaves  and  chattels,  many  acres 
of  land.  In  England  it  had  given  to  the  Empire 
jurists,  clergymen,  soldiers,  and  statesmen.  The 
name  was  ancient  and  illustrious. 

Those  members  of  the  family  who  emigrated  to 
Missouri  in  an  early  day  had  all  of  the  Blackamore 
characteristics  and  their  portion  of  riches.  In  the 
new  land  they  very  soon  attained  much  the  same 
social  and  economic  status  they  had  enjoyed  in  the 
Old  Dominion.  Their  home  was  in  Clay  County  on 
the  western  edge  of  the  state,  but  they  had  married 
and  intermarried  so  widely  that  by  1861  they  were 
1  elated  to  some  fifty  families  scattered  over  Missouri. 
It  was  a  connection  of  which  people  were  proud,  for 
as  a  family  the  Blackamores  were  intelligent,  respect¬ 
able,  and  forward.  They  had  been  related  to  John 
Williamson’s  family  back  in  Kentucky,  and  in  Mis¬ 
souri  the  link  of  kinship  was  further  strengthened 
by  additional  marriages.  In  the  same  way  they  were 
1  elated  to  the  Witherses,  the  Tulls,  and  the  Baileys. 

In  the  War  between  the  States  they  threw  all  oi 
their  strength  and  wealth  to  the  Confederate  cause. 
They  left  their  dead  on  battlefields  from  Missouri 
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five  hundred  miles  southward;  they  liquidated  their 
property  to  purchase  horses  and  arms.  The  end  of 
the  war  found  them  poor  and  almost  extinct.  Most 
of  the  survivors  returned  to  Virginia,  but  a  few  of 
them  remained  in  Missouri. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Blackamore,  the  son  of  Ilenry 
and  Abigail,  had  been  reared  in  ease  and  idleness. 
He  was  an  excellent  rider  and  a  splendid  shot  with 
rifle  and  pistol.  He  was  an  accomplished  swords¬ 
man,  and  at  the  age  of  ten,  gravely  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  took  his  dram  when  the  bottle  went  around 
among  the  men.  He  was  trained  in  the  gentler 
graces,  too,  and  at  no  time  in  his  long  life  could  he 
be  mistaken  for  anything  but  a  gentleman.  In  18G1 
he  was  either  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
of  course  took  no  part  in  the  early  years  of  the  war; 
but  in  January  of  '63,  when  the  conflict  was  nearly 
ended  in  Missouri,  taking  a  horse  and  gun,  he  ran 
away  from  home  and  cast  his  youthful  fortunes  with 
that  scourge  of  the  border,  William  Quantrell. 
Through  no  fault  of  his  own  he  was  somewhat  late 
in  the  field,  but  once  there,  he  remained  for  the 
following  ten  years.  For  him  Quantrell  was  always 
the  revered  and  steadfast  commander,  brave  and  bril¬ 
liant,  fighting  gallantly  for  the  Lost  Cause  after 
fainter  spirits  had  abandoned  it.  Later  he  went  with 
the  James  Boys  and  the  Youngers,  and  this  associa¬ 
tion  continued  until  the  ruinous  Northfield,  Minne¬ 
sota,  battle,  in  which  the  guerrillas  suffered  very 
heavily.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  at  the  Centralia 
Massacre,  but  what  other  deeds  of  violence  and 
blood  stained  his  hands  are  beyond  conjecture. 

After  Northfield  the  guerrilla  cause  was  on  the 
wane,  and  Missouri  was  too  hot  to  hold  him.  The 
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story  of  his  life  for  the  next  eight  or  ten  years  is  very 
hazy.  He  seems  to  have  traveled  over  most  of  Texas 
and  to  have  gone  as  far  south  as  Mexico  City.  He 
gained  some  facility  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  an  accom¬ 
plishment  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  He  acquired 
some  scars  he  did  not  get  in  Missouri;  and  once,  upon 
one  of  the  very  few  occasions  when  liquor  had  the 
best  of  him,  he  spoke  of  Mexican  prisons  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  exactness  and  particularity  which  he  could 
scarcely  have  attained  except  from  experience  with 
them.  His  life  during  this  period  must  have  been 
varied  and  hazardous,  and  evidently  he  tired  of  it,  for 
by  1889  the  exile  was  back  in  Missouri.  The  war 
had  been  officially  over  then  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Many  of  the  people  who  had  been  em¬ 
broiled  in  it  were  dead,  and  age  had  cooled  the  blood 
of  those  who  remained.  Bitter  memories  were  not  so 
vivid,  and  if  there  were  enemies  to  be  avoided,  Tom 
Blackamore  was  willing  to  avoid  them.  He  was 
determined  that  henceforth  his  life  would  be  one  of 
peace.  He  was  past  forty  years  of  age,  he  had  seen 
enough  of  violence,  and  had  for  too  long  been  a 
homeless  wanderer.  But  to  the  end  of  his  life,  which 
endured  until  1922,  he  carried  a  loaded  pistol  in  his 
hip  pocket  by  day  and  had  it  within  reach  of  his 
hand  by  night.  So  far  as  was  known  he  never  once 
used  it. 

When  he  came  back  to  Missouri,  he  had  no  money 
to  speak  of,  almost  no  book  learning,  no  business  or 
profession.  His  life  had  been  aimless  for  too  many 
years  to  become  steady  and  settled  then,  his  safety 
depended,  he  thought,  somewhat  upon  his  mobility, 
and  he  had  a  genuine  aversion  to  sustained  labor. 
Probably  without  intention  or  plan,  he  embarked 
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upon  a  course  most  peculiar,  but  one  which  he 
seemed  to  find  very  satisfactory.  He  first  made  his 
way  to  the  home  of  a  near  relative  in  Clay  County, 
and  after  a  short  stay  moved  on  to  that  of  another. 
His  blood  kin  were  numerous  and  covered  a  large 
area;  friends  of  his  family  and  his  own  personal 
friends  were  equally  many;  and  to  his  pleased  sur¬ 
prise  he  found  that  by  the  time  he  had  paid  a  friendly 
and  wholly  inexpensive  visit  of  a  few  days  each  to 
only  the  closest  of  these,  a  whole  year  had  quickly 
and  pleasantly  elapsed. 

Thereupon  he  made  the  whole  round  over  again, 
including  a  few  persons  he  had  not  seen  before,  miss¬ 
ing  a  few  who  had  seemed  not  quite  cordial  on  his 
first  trip,  or  for  whose  accommodations  he  did  not 
greatly  care.  For  the  following  thirty  years  and  more 
this  was  his  manner  of  living.  A  number  of  factors 
made  it  possible.  Perhaps  the  greatest  of  these  was 
the  aura  of  glamor  that  always  hung  about  him  as  a 
known  friend  and  intimate  of  those  fearful  captains 
of  the  freebooting  bands  of  the  border.  To  have 
a  man  eat  at  your  table,  sit  by  your  fireside,  and  sleep 
in  your  bed,  who  had  ridden  for  years  with  Bill 
Anderson,  who  had  fought  and  bled  with  Frank  and 
]esse  James,  who  was  on  terms  of  the  greatest  inti¬ 
macy  with  Cole  and  Jim  Younger  and  all  that  band 
of  desperate  men— that  was  something  which  did  not 
happen  to  a  prosaic  householder  every  day!  And  he 
spoke  of  them  and  their  times  with  such  reserve  and 
caution  as  rather  to  whet  the  appetite  of  his  auditors 
than  to  satisfy  it.  With  the  passing  years  these 
border  raiders  became  mythical  and  heroic,  and  as 
they  did,  the  man  who  had  known  and  moved  among 
them  increased  immeasurably  in  stature.  The  flam- 
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ing  imagination  of  the  younger  generation  took  him 
up  with  enthusiasm,  and  small  hoys  never  failed  to 
be  thrilled  by  the  coming  of  this  slight,  dark  man 
whose  right  hip  pocket  bulged  slightly  over  his  gun. 
Fascinated,  they  listened  to  his  quick,  dry  voice  while 
night  fell  and  they  sat  with  him  before  the  lire. 

Some  bits  of  sentences  they  never  forgot:  “It  was 
dark  and  misty  the  night  we  set  out— it  did  rain  before 
morning  and  covered  our  horses’  tracks— there  was 
Cole  and  Frank  and  me  that  time— Jesse  was  not  with 
us.  We  emptied  our  guns  into  the  bunch  and  we 
heard  yells  and  a  horse  screamed  and  then  we  got 
a  volley  from  them  and  my  own  horse  went  down— 
Frank  pulled  me  up  behind  him  and  we  got  away.’’ 
And  once  he  said  reflectively,  “They  told  me  that 
blood  ran  in  the  streets  of  Centralia  that  day.”  It  was 
a  steady  fiction  of  his,  solemnly  maintained,  that  he 
had  not  been  present  on  that  awful  occasion,  but 
people  knew  that  he  had  been,  that  he  had  seen  the 
blood  with  his  own  eyes,  had  heard  the  yells  and 
shots,  had  charged  and  killed  and  burned!  From  the 
sometimes  tiresome  and  never  exciting  round  of 
farm  duties  he  transported  his  hearers  to  a  world  of 
action,  romance,  and  vivid  color.  In  the  sameness 
and  monotony  of  the  unheroic,  quiet  years,  such  a 
visitor  was  a  treasure  indeed. 

Fie  had,  too,  the  charm  which  a  far-traveler  always 
has  for  those  who  range  within  a  narrow  orbit. 
Many  of  the  people  to  whom  he  talked  had  never 
been  outside  their  own  county,  and  only  a  few  had 
been  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  state.  To  hear 
him  talk  casually  of  having  just  come  from  St.  Louis 
or  Kansas  City  or  Jefferson  City,  of  things  he  had 
seen  in  Texas  or  Old  Mexico,  was  to  have  a  narrow 
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horizon  swept  magnificently  back,  so  that  distant, 
splendid  places  came  into  view.  To  men  whose  busi¬ 
nesses  and  families  tied  them  to  one  spot,  his  perfect, 
bird-like  freedom  was  very  appealing. 

Not  the  least  of  his  value  lay  in  the  perfectly 
accurate  and  prodigious  amount  of  knowledge  which 
he  had  of  the  people  who  composed  his  own  and 
others’  family  connections.  He  knew  when  hundreds 
of  them  had  been  born,  whom  they  had  married  and 
when,  how  many  children  they  had,  their  names  and 
ages,  when  they  had  died,  and  so  on  without  end. 
All  disputes  which  arose  in  family  discussions  over 
matters  of  this  kind  during  the  year  were  set  aside 
until  he  should  arrive  and  settle  them.  So  far  as  it 
was  known  he  never  once  failed  to  answer  readily  and 
accurately.  His  fund  of  information  on  these  matters 
defied  belief. 

The  women  folk  of  families  found  him  agreeable, 
too.  Always  perfectly  neat  and  clean,  courteous  and 
thoughtful,  he  brought  them  bits  of  news  of  their  kin 
and  acquaintances,  praised  their  cooking  with  a  kind¬ 
ness  and  discrimination  for  which  they  longed  and 
very  seldom  got  from  their  own  men  folk.  Nor  was 
he  above  splitting  wood,  carrying  in  water,  hoeing  in 
the  garden,  churning,  or  turning  the  washing  ma¬ 
chine.  He  was  also  a  good  hand  at  caring  for  chil¬ 
dren.  Sometimes  he  helped  in  the  fields,  but  in  no 
place  did  he  abide  for  long.  After  a  few  days  he 
became  restless,  uneasy,  and  then  vanished.  He  lived 
until  he  was  past  seventy  years  of  age,  but  to  the 
end  he  made  the  old  round,  told  the  same  stories, 
mellowed  and  grew  old  gracefully. 

He  was  an  humble  member  of  that  company  of 
wandering  minstrels  and  story  tellers  who,  since  the 
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days  of  blind  Homer,  have  drifted  in  and  out  of  the 
lives  of  people,  going  up  and  down  the  land  bringing 
something  of  color,  newness  and  wonder  into  all  the 
lives  they  touched.  For  the  entertainment  he  re¬ 
ceived  he  paid,  not  indeed  in  common  currency,  but 
in  a  coin  far  more  fine  and  rare.  Thomas  Jefferson 
Blackamore,  freebooter,  troubadour,  son  of  Ishmael! 
That  little  corner  of  the  world  where  he  lived  and 
moved  and  had  his  precarious  existence  was  some¬ 
what  the  richer  because  of  him. 
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BY  THE  FIRESIDE 

In  the  days  when  John  Williamson  came  to  live  in 
Carroll  County,  and  for  long  afterward,  the  most 
important  part  of  every  house  and  cabin  was  the  fire¬ 
place.  Built  of  natural  rock  or  of  brick,  it  was  wide, 
deep,  and  high;  the  food  of  the  family  was  cooked 
in  it;  it  furnished  all  of  the  heat  and  most  of  the 
light.  In  very  cold  winter  weather  it  was  piled  high 
with  wood,  and  burned  with  a  steady  roar  of  leaping 
flames;  in  the  warmer  days  of  early  spring  or  fall  it 
became  slumberous,  peaceful,  the  blue  smoke  drift¬ 
ing  languidly  up  from  the  smoldering  logs  and  out 
the  chimney  to  float  away  on  the  wind  or  to  rise  in 
a  thin,  unwavering  line  far  up  into  the  sky.  The 
smoke  would  fill  all  the  rooms  with  its  sweet,  strong 
fragrance;  and  sometimes  when  the  breeze  bore  it 
down  and  along  the  ground,  its  odor  could  be  de¬ 
tected  a  mile  or  more  away.  To  many  a  tired  worker 
in  the  fields,  to  many  a  hungry  hunter  returning  from 
woods  and  prairies,  to  countless  weary  travelers  com¬ 
ing  from  distant  journeys,  this  odor  or  the  sight  of 
a  smoke  column  mounting  skyward  brought  pleasant 
visions  of  comfort  and  happiness  around  the  fire  of 
home,  thoughts  of  wives  and  children,  of  steaming 
food,  of  deep,  soft  beds  and  quiet  sleep. 

Sometime  in  the  fall,  in  late  October  or  early  No- 
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vember,  the  more  enterprising  householders  began 
to  think  of  the  winter’s  wood  supply.  As  soon  as 
corn  gathering  was  out  of  the  way,  axes  and  saws  were 
sharpened  and  the  work  was  begun.  The  most  fa¬ 
vored  wood  for  burning  was  oak,  of  which  there  were 
many  varieties,  and  hickory  was  a  close  second. 
Locust  and  pine  were  well  regarded,  but  walnut  and 
elm  were  shunned,  the  first  because  it  burned  up  too 
quickly,  and  the  latter  because  it  was  too  hard  to 
split.  Cottonwood  and  sycamore,  hackberry  and 
thorn,  beech  and  chestnut,  were  good.  And  of  all 
of  these  there  was  a  vast  abundance.  In  the  early 
•  days  timber  stood  in  a  man’s  backyard.  As  the  years 
passed,  the  line  of  trees  retreated,  but  not  far,  so  dense 
were  the  woods  in  the  beginning. 

Life  holds  for  most  men  many*  splendid  experi¬ 
ences,  and  John  Williamson  probably  had  his  por¬ 
tion,  but  of  them  all,  none  exceeded  those  of  the 
woodsman.  To  go  forth  in  health  and  strength  at 
sunup,  under  a  clear  blue  sky,  into  a  world  cold  and 
clean  with  frost;  to  hear  the  ring  of  axes  echoing 
from  the  hills;  to  work  and  lift  and  pile  the  wood, 
heavy  and  sweet  smelling;  all  the  long  day  to  expend 
one’s  strength  and  gain  new  power  and  zest  from  each 
expenditure,  while  the  sun  travels  to  its  zenith  and 
thence  through  its  decline  until  the  shadows  of  eve¬ 
ning  cast  their  long  shapes  along  the  land;  then  to 
gaze  pridefully  upon  the  day’s  work  done,  and  to 
stride  home  through  the  gathering  dusk  while  the 
sunset  fades  and  the  first  friendly  stars  appear— to  do 
this  is  to  know  a  great  and  primitive  happiness,  a 
satisfaction  and  a  sense  of  fulfillment  as  elemental  as 
earth  and  sky  and  running  water.  Day  by  day  the 
woodsman  sees  the  work  of  his  hands  accumulate 
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until  at  last  his  wood  is  cut,  hauled,  and  piled  near 
his  house,  in  long,  orderly  ricks— enough,  it  would 
almost  seem,  for  a  lifetime.  Now  let  the  cold  winds 
of  winter  blow,  let  the  snow  come  and  pile  its  drifts 
high,  covering  fences,  hiding  roads,  isolating  one 
from  the  world;  let  all  this  come  when  it  will,  for 
inside  the  house  the  wood  in  the  fireplace  will  burn 
with  a  bright,  hot  flame,  keeping  away  the  storm  and 
the  cold.  Merely  to  stand  and  look  at  such  a  great 
pile  of  fuel  gives  a  man  a  feeling  of  snugness  and 
security  beyond  price. 

However  welcome  the  pervading  flood  of  golden 
heat  may  be  to  those  wet  with  rain  and  benumbed 
with  cold,  the  open  fire  has  another  satisfaction  al¬ 
most  as  great.  Even  the  most  lethargic,  as  he  sits 
before  it,  feels  his  spirits  lighten  and  lift,  feels  care 
and  weariness  drop  from  him,-  and  a  deep  content 
steal  through  his  being,  while  his  mind  and  fancy, 
somehow  freed  by  the  magic  of  the  flames,  pass  out  of 
his  body,  out  of  his  house,  and  away  to  distant  lands 
and  times.  Perhaps  he  looks  afar  into  a  happy  past, 
sees  resurrected  before  him  the  forms  of  those  who 
have  long  ago  passed  on,  looks  into  their  friendly 
faces,  feels  again  the  pressure  of  their  hands,  and 
hears  their  voices.  Perhaps  he  looks  far  into  the 
future,  and  sees  his  hopes  and  dreams  made  real,  sees 
the  shape  of  things  to  come  in  the  land  of  the  yet  to 
be;  but  whether  he  looks  before  or  after,  he  still 
dreams,  and  all  his  dreams  are  colored  by  the  bright 
flames  moving  before  him,  and  into  all  his  musings 
goes  the  sound  of  their  singing. 

There  were  many  who  maintained  that  they  could 
see  figures  in  the  fire,  and  Arch  Herndon’s  Rachel 
Carrico  sometimes  gazed  into  the  flames  when  she 
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was  seeking  to  divine  the  future.  Three  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  before  the  Colonel  was  killed,  Ma¬ 
tilda  Pritchard  saw  a  riderless  horse  in  the  light  of 
her  brother’s  fire.  Always  it  came  from  somewhere  * 
beyond  and  galloped  toward  her,  only  to  turn  aside 
and  vanish.  One  night  John  Williamson  saw  a  dog 
in  the  fire;  and  when  he  opened  the  door  of  his  house 
in  the  morning,  a  strange  dog  walked  in.  Such  cases 
as  these  were  numberless,  and  were  endlessly  re¬ 
counted.  The  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  tall  chim¬ 
neys  sometimes  sounded,  it  was  thought,  like  the 
voices  of  friends  and  kindred  long  departed,  and  the 
dancing  flame  shadows  on  the  walls  took  eerie,  gro¬ 
tesque  forms  of  things  unnamed  and  never  seen 
before. 

Although  there  was  more  of  the  mystic  and  the 
dreamer  in  John  Williamson  than  anything  else,  he 
had  yet  another  side  to  his  nature,  the  side  of  intel¬ 
lectual  curiosity,  which  could  be  awakened  by  prob¬ 
lems  and  issues  of  the  day  provided  they  involved 
broad  ethical  and  philosophical  concepts,  such  as 
religious  creeds  and  practices,  slavery,  revolution,  and 
theories  of  government.  Around  his  fireside  through 
countless  long  winter  evenings  these  matters  and 
many  others  were  discussed  by  the  men  who  would 
often  gather  there— John  Withers,  John  Bailey,  Arch 
Herndon,  Elder  John  Bob  Montgomery,  the  Earps, 
the  Reids,  and  other  friends  and  neighbors.  Most 
of  these  men  had  strong,  active  minds;  most  of  them 
had  done  a  great  deal  of  thinking  and  talking  about 
the  matters  they  discussed;  their  attitudes  were  influ¬ 
enced  by  their  backgrounds,  interests,  and  unbal¬ 
anced  educations,  but  they  did  think  clearly,  and 
their  opinions  were  positive  though  often  at  variance. 
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Some  of  them  had  read  philosophy,  metaphysics,  and 
ponderous  dissertations  on  theology;  all  of  them,  ex¬ 
cept  John  Withers,  were  or  had  been  students  of  the 
Bible  and  were  well  informed  about  it.  Their  con¬ 
versations  were  a  curious  blending  of  the  earthly  and 
the  realistic  with  the  spiritual  and  the  theoretical. 
Over  it  all  was  cast  the  faint  shade  of  superstition— 
the  influence  of  another  world,  very  real  although 
unseen,  as  near  at  hand  indeed  as  the  visible  one.  In 
some  of  these  talks  John  Williamson  took  an  active 
part,  and  in  some  he  was  silent;  but  always,  after  his 
guests  were  gone,  he  turned  to  the  melancholy  poets 
and  the  tales  of  fantasy  which  ever  had  been  and  ever 
would  be  his  only  true  love.  His  mind  was  never 
earth-bound  for  long  at  a  time,  and  the  open  fire 
always  set  it  free. 

The  fireplace  gave  center  to  the  life  of  the  home, 
it  gave  it  direction  and  plan,  it  gave  things  their 
proper  emphasis.  John  Williamson  sat  directly  in 
front  of  the  fire,  while  to  his  left  and  right  sat  the 
women  and  older  children;  the  smaller  children  sat 
on  the  floor  at  his  knees.  With  his  aloof,  dignified 
face  and  stately  bearing,  his  long,  black  hair  and 
beard,  both  of  which  turned  white  as  snow  in  his 
later  years,  he  looked  like  a  prophet  of  old  and  as 
the  head  of  a  house  should  look.  The  chatter  of  his 
family  distracted  him  not  at  all,  for  it  was  seldom 
indeed  that  he  heard  a  word  they  said.  Fie  ignored 
their  arguments  and  bickerings;  he  rarely  gave  them 
a  command,  leaving  all  such  to  the  capable  govern¬ 
ance  of  his  wife.  On  those  few  matters  which  lie 
deemed  worthy  of  his  attention  he  spoke  with  deci¬ 
sion,  authority,  and  finality.  No  one  in  his  household 
ever  thought  to  disobey  him.  Mary  Williamson 
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dominated  her  children,  her  relatives,  and  all  of  her 
neighbors  with  whom  she  came  in  contact,  blit  she 
i aithf Lilly  carried  out  the  commands  of  her  husband; 
before  him  she  was  silent. 

As  the  evening  advanced,  the  children  and  the 
women  would  one  by  one  grow  sleepy  and  slip  oft  to 
bed,  until  at  last  only  John  Williamson  would  re¬ 
main.  The  flames  upon  the  hearth  wotdd  sink  and 
glowing  coals  turn  to  feathery  whiteness,  but  still  he 
would  sit,  erect  and  alone,  his  mind  going  out  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  and  up  to  the  farthest  stars.  Per¬ 
haps  he  rode  again  in  Kentucky  lanes  and  drank  his 
father’s  whiskey  in  Kentucky  taverns;  perhaps  he 
traveled  again  the  long  journey  westward  and  meas¬ 
ured  his  life  with  the  measuring  rod  of  his  young 
ambition;  but  whatever  his  thoughts  were,  he  often 
sat  until  false  dawn  paled  the  east  and  the  fire  was 
but  a  shadow  and  a  whisper. 
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Chapter  XXIII 


THE  COUNTRY  FORUM 

The  eloquent  speaker  and  skillful  debater  never 
lacked  an  admiring  audience  in  John  Williamson’s 
community  in  Carroll  County.  In  that  neighbor¬ 
hood,  virile,  questing  intellect  abounded,  but  it  had 
no  natural  outlet.  Accordingly,  there  very  soon  came 
into  existence  a  literary  society.  It  always  met  at  the 
district  schoolhouse,  after  such  a  building  was  avail¬ 
able  for  meetings,  and  at  private  homes  before  that. 
The  meetings  were  usually  held  on  Friday  night  of 
each  week.  The  organization  was  never  elaborate. 
A  moderator  was  elected  to  preside,  and  a  secretary 
to  keep  a  record  of  what  occurred.  Local  talent 
volunteered  to  debate  or  declaim,  and  there  was  sel¬ 
dom  any  dearth  of  it. 

When  the  heavy  work  of  summer  and  fall  was  over 
and  the  increasing  cold  checked  outside  activities, 
someone  called  for  a  gathering;  an  organization  was 
perfected,  and  the  meetings  continued  until  spring. 
The  period  was,  roughly,  from  early  November  until 
sometime  in  March.  During  this  winter  season  minds 
turned  to  the  arts  and  politics.  Libraries  were 
searched  for  orations  and  poems,  for  political  speeches 
and  noted  declamations.  A  vast  medley  was  the  re¬ 
sult,  but  almost  all  selections  chosen  for  delivery  had 
some  characteristics  in  common:  they  had  a  very 
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great  emotional  appeal,  were  full  of  ringing  phrases, 
and  lent  themselves  to  a  passionate  delivery  replete 
with  gesticulation. 

The  orations  were  very  apt  to  be  martial.  Na¬ 
poleon’s  address  to  his  army  in  Egypt  was  a  great 
favorite;  selections  from  Caesar  and  Demosthenes 
were  agreeable,  and  excerpts  from  Washington’s 
Farewell  Address  always  got  a  good  round  of  ap¬ 
plause.  When  the  orations  were  written  by  the 
speakers,  as  they  often  were,  the  same  trend  pre¬ 
vailed.  Foreign  countries  were  darkly  warned  against 
1  any  thoughts  of  invasion  or  interference.  According 
to  John  Williamson’s  journal,  one  Simon  Wood- 
houser,  in  the  winter  of  ’84,  in  an  oration  starkly 
entitled  “Death  to  Invaders,”  declared  to  the  im¬ 
pressed  assembly  that  “When  the  bloodthirsty 
minions  of  foreign  nations  seek  to  plant  their  bloody 
feet  upon  our  pure  and  sacred  shores  every  man 
worthy  to  be  called  a  man  will  give  up  his  blood 
to  the  last  steaming  drop  to  keep' their  bloody  hands 
from  defiling  our  pure  and  noble  women,  the  fairest 
and  the  finest,  the  sweetest  and  the  best  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven.”  This  carefully  restrained  effort 
delighted  John  Williamson  immensely.  By  making 
many  hypocritical  protestations  of  admiration  he  per¬ 
suaded  the  proud  orator  to  allow  him  to  copy  these 
lines  from  the  manuscript.  The  men  present,  when 
such  speeches  were  delivered,  stiffened  their  backs, 
thrust  out  their  chins,  and  glared  ominously  about  for 
an  invading  enemy;  the  women  blushed  and  were 
delighted  to  hear  this  vehement  and  wholly  unex¬ 
pected  evaluation  of  their  worth. 

There  were  poems  and  songs  about  beautiful  young 
maidens  who,  disappointed  in  love,  slowly  and  grace- 
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lully  pined  away  and  died;  about  handsome  young 
men  who  rode  off  to  the  wars,  gained  the  plaudits 
of  both  armies  by  their  deeds  of  gallantry  and  daring, 
then  were  killed  in  one  last,  amazing,  desperate 
charge.  There  were  debates  on  such  subjects  as 
“Resolved,  that  fire  has  done  more  harm  than  water”; 
“Resolved,  that  the  chicken  came  before  the  egg”; 
“Resolved,  that  love  is  a  stronger  force  than  hate”; 
“Resolved,  that  George  Washington  was  a  greater 
man  than  Napoleon  Bonaparte.” 

All  this  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  the  froth 
and  foam  on  the  surface  water,  beneath  which  ran 
a  strong,  meaningful  current.  There  were  debates  on 
the  advantages  of  union  among  the  states,  on  na¬ 
tional  as  opposed  to  state  banks,  on  slavery,  on  for¬ 
eign  trade  with  heathen  nations:  Many  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  were  debated  with  skill  and  a  high  degree  of 
rationality.  There  were  orations,  delivered  with  elo¬ 
quence  and  sincerity,  which  raised  profound  philo¬ 
sophical  and  moral  issues. 

It  appears  that  there  was  at  least  one  woman  among 
them  who  had  real  histrionic  talent.  She  was  Julia 
Ann  Hite,  and  her  people,  it  was  averred,  were  “con¬ 
siderably  less  than  nothing,”  but  Julia  Ann  was  in¬ 
deed  a  flower  among  weeds.  On  her  tombstone  is 
written  that  she  was  born  January  18,  1865,  and  de¬ 
parted  this  life  June  7,  1889.  She  was  pale,  slender, 
with  a  voice  “low  and  husky  but  yet  clear  and  pure.” 
When,  dressed  in  young  men’s  clothes  to  resemble  the 
young  Hamlet,  she  strolled  upon  the  barren  little 
stage,  looked  above  and  beyond  the  crowd,  and  began 
to  recite  the  immortal  lines,  “Seems,  madam,  nay,  I 
know  not  seems,”  even  the  dullest,  least  sensitive  per¬ 
son  before  her  was  filled  with  respect,  knowing  him- 
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self  to  be  in  the  presence  of  nobleness  and  beauty. 
It  may  be  that  she  could  have  become  an  accom¬ 
plished  tragedienne  had  she  lived,  but  it  is  unlikely, 
because  she  was  poor,  ignorant,  without  friends  be¬ 
yond  the  little  circle  of  her  community. 

In  the  course  of  the  years  many  young  men  who 
had  attended  and  taken  part  in  these  meetings  be¬ 
came  prominent.  Numbers  of  them  were  lawyers, 
preachers,  and  teachers.  They  were  the  product  ol 
a  solid,  respectable,  intelligent  citizenry. 

In  its  time  the  country  literary  society  stimulated 
ambition,  developed  talent,  and  brought  a  measure 
of  beauty  into  barren  and  hungry  lives.  It  had  its 
rise  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  theatres,  no  motion 
pictures,  years  before  the  Chautauqua  companies 
were  thought  of.  Once  in  a  long  time  a  little  one- 
horse  medicine  show  would  perform  in  Carrollton, 
but  for  the  masses  of  the  people  there  was  no  enter 
tainment  except  the  Literary.  No  sooner  was  it  over 
in  the  spring  than  plans  were  made  for  its  opening 
in  the  fall.  People  spent  hours  preparing  debates 
and  orations,  and  other  hours  in  standing  before 
a  looking  glass  practicing  their  delivery. 

Over  the  debates  especially  violent  feeling  often 
developed,  and  sometimes  if  a  decision  was  displeas¬ 
ing,  members  of  the  audience  leaped  to  their  feet 
and  expressed  their  own. opinion  in  vehement  lan¬ 
guage.  Now  and  again  blows  were  exchanged. 

Audiences  would  often  become  divided  in  their 
partiality  for  debaters.  When  these  champions  were 
pitted  against  each  other  the  excitement  was  intense. 
For  this  reason,  John  Williamson’s  son,  John  Isaac, 
and  Lucian  Barker’s  son,  John  T.,  popularly  opposed 
each  other.  Both  were  fluent  speakers;  both  were 
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studious  and  able.  Sometimes  they  amicably  joined 
forces  and  journeyed  to  nearby  sclioolhouses  to  de¬ 
bate  teams  there,  and  when  they  did,  the  cold  had  to 
be  intense  and  the  snow  deep  to  keep  people  from 
hearing  them. 

Probably  the  most  sensational  speech  ever  made  in 
John  Williamson’s  district,  however,  was  that  of  an 
unknown  farm  hand  who  electrified  his  audience 
once  and  who  could  never  be  persuaded  to  take  the 
floor  again.  Late  one  bitter  night  in  the  winter  of 
’69,  starving  and  freezing,  he  had  knocked  at  the  door 
of  Arch  Herndon,  who  gave  him  food  and  shelter. 
He  said  his  name  was  David  Johnstone,  that  he  was 
from  Kentucky,  was  an  orphan  twenty-two  years  old, 
and  was  looking  for  work.  Herndon  hired  him,  and 
found  him  quiet  and  industrious.  In  appearance  he 
was  uncouth  and  awkward,  tousle-haired  and  halting 
of  speech.  For  the  three  winters  following  his  com¬ 
ing  he  never  missed  a  meeting  of  the  Literary  Society, 
and  never  opened  his  mouth  at  a  one  of  them. 

The  next  year,  at  the  first  meeting  in  December, 
he  made  his  historic  speech.  The  subject  for  debate 
that  evening  was  some  phase  of  the  Constitution, 
and  when  the  set  speeches  had  been  given  the 
moderator  called  for  volunteers.  To  the  vast  sur¬ 
prise  of  everyone,  David  Johnstone,  queerly  clad,  very 
sober  of  face,  rose  slowly  from  his  scat,  shuffled  for¬ 
ward  to  the  rostrum,  turned  and  faced  his  audience. 
Then  he  spoke,  his  slow,  high  voice  sounding  small 
and  strange  in  the  packed  room.  As  he  went  on,  his 
voice  deepened  and  quickened,  his  dreary  face  be¬ 
came  mobile,  his  thick,  clumsy  body  light  and  grace¬ 
ful— and  his  hearers  fell  under  a  strange  spell.  When 
he  ended  the  glow  faded  from  his  face,  and  as  he 
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walked  back  to  his  seat  he  was  again  the  uncouth, 
awkward  farm  boy.  His  hearers  were  thrilled  as  they 
never  were  before  or  afterwards.  Later  he  was  be- 
seeched  to  speak  again,  but  he  always  mumbled  an  ex¬ 
cuse.  In  about  a  year  he  left  Arch  Herndon’s,  and 
was  never  more  heard  of  in  Carroll  County.  A  nat¬ 
ural  orator  of  rare  talent  was  David  Johnstone.  He 
had  the  power  to  sway  senates,  juries,  and  great  audi¬ 
ences,  but  it  is  likely  that  his  life  reached  its  zenith 
that  cold,  snowy  night  in  December  in  a  little  country 
schoolhouse. 

Throughout  the  long  years  many  people  of  ability 
and  feeling  spoke  or  recited  in  the  little  building 
where  John  Williamson  served  as  moderator.  One 
by  one  they  went  away  and  others  took  their  places. 
Very  early  in  the  new  century  towns  and  cities  began 
to  call  people  to  them  from  the  country,  and  the 
literary  societies  began  to  fade.  Sometimes  in  an  iso¬ 
lated  community  one  was  organized  and  had  a  brief 
life,  but  interest  soon  lagged  and  patrons  fell  away. 
With  their  passing  rural  life  lost  something  strength¬ 
ening,  inspiring,  and  fine.  A  light  that  shone  for 
beauty  and  intellect  and  the  arts  had  been  extin¬ 
guished. 
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Chapter  XXIV 


OLD  LAID  LAW 

Peter  Laidlaw  lived  in  a  big*  old  house  on  the  high 
ridge  which  formed  the  skyline  a  mile  west  of  John 
Williamson’s.  Me  was  past  seventy,  his  wife  and 
child  had  died  many  years  before,  and  since  then  he 
had  been  a  lonely  and  a  solitary  man.  Now  he  lay  all 
day  and  all  night  quietly  upon  his  wooden  cot.  For 
almost  a  week  he  had  been  dying,  but  so  gradually 
did  the  world  recede  from  around  him,  so  easy  was 
he  in  his  mind,  that  it  seemed  almost  the  most  pleas¬ 
ant  experience  of  his  long  life.  He  seldom  had  any 
pain  now,  and  things  seemed  wondrously  light  and 
clear,  but  far  away.  He  heard  the  calf  bawling  in  its 
stall,  but  the  sound  seemed  faint  and  distant;  above 
the  sighing  of  the  pines  he  caught  the  sound  of  fowls 
uttering  those  querulous,  uneasy  plaints  that  come 
on  nights  of  cold  and  sweeping  winds;  somewhere  in 
the  house  a  clock  chimed  three,  slowly,  as  though 
reluctant  to  be  done,  and  to  the  wakeful  man  these 
familiar  sounds  seemed  but  pleasant  echoes  from 
days  long  gone,  as  sweetly  restful  as  the  memory  of 
a  peaceful  dream.  He  seemed  to  drift,  idly  as  thistle¬ 
down  over  still,  calm  water,  and  for  a  while  he  slept. 

The  wind  rose,  and  lashed  the  giant  tree  limbs 
to  and  fro;  it  sang  around  the  house  corner,  its  voice 
rising  and  falling  like  that  of  a  weeping  child;  it 
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moaned  in  the  old  iron  dinner-bell,  causing  the  clap¬ 
per,  now  and  again,  to  strike  lightly,  hesitantly. 
Through  many  long  years  that  mellow  sound  had 
come  to  him  in  summer  fields,  spanning  valleys, 
floating  in  the  air,  echoing  softly  from  the  hills.  The 
'  man  could  not  remember  how  many,  for  the  time  was 
very  great.  Seventy  he  was,  and  married  fifty  years. 
He  had  been  young  then,  strong  and  swift.  He  could 
drag  down  a  young  bull  by  its  horns  and  chase  the 
fleet  fox  through  the  meadows.  His  blood  flowed 
like  the  smooth,  sure,  little  Rock  River,  and  his  spirit 
danced  like  leaf  images  on  the  grass.  The  days  passed 
as  a  song,  and  the  nights  as  the  flying  shadow  of  a 
cloud  driven  fast  down  the  skies  of  spring. 

Much  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  those  fields  that 
lay  spread  in  all  directions  from  the  old  white  house 
on  the  hilltop.  In  days  of  spring  he  went  upon  the 
land  and  with  his  plow,  behind  a  straining  team,  drew 
shining  black  furrows  in  the  fresh-smelling  loam, 
drew  furrow  upon  furrow  until*  the  field  lay  soft  and 
warm  for  the  seed.  He  recalled  the  bewildered  little 
field  mice  that  ’were  turned  up,  the  bold,  bright-eyed 
bands  of  red-breasted  blackbirds  that  circled  and  set¬ 
tled  almost  under  his  team  in  their  search  for  grubs 
and  worms;  and  the  great  hawks  he  remembered,  the 
huge  birds  that  soared  and  soared  higher  and  higher 
far  up  in  the  blue  heavens,  sporting  somberly  in  the 
high,  strong  currents  of  the  upper  air  until  they 
passed  from  view  in  the  fragments  of  a  cloud.  But 
yet  clearer  to  him  were  the  sweet  call  of  the  meadow 
lark  and  the  high,  thin  trill  of  a  chickadee  in  the 
morning.  Oh,  it  was  good,  good  to  be  upon  the  land 
in  spring,  to  feel  the  strong  pulse  of  God’s  world 
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around  you,  to  know  that  God  lived  and  loved,  and 
held  you  in  the  hollow  of  His  kindly  hand! 

It  was  good  in  summer,  too,  when  the  sun  was 
strong  and  hot,  when  the  tall  green  corn  rustled,  and 
the  golden  ranks  of  the  wheat  swayed  lazily  in  the 
sleepy  breeze,  when  the  tall  timothy  and  the  bright, 
odorous  clover  made  a  rare  magnificence. 

But  it  was  in  autumn,  after  the  first  frost,  that  the 
glory  of  heaven  seemed  to  descend  upon  the  man’s 
world.  In  those  days  a  soft  haze  lingered  long  in  the 
air,  and  the  air  was  rare  and  fine.  Then,  when  the 
barns  were  full  of  grain  and  hay  ricks  dotted  the 
fields,  he  was  wont  to  shoulder  his  gun,  whistle  up 
the  lean  old  hound,  and  go  forth  to  wander  through 
the  woods  and  meadow  lands  from  morning  until 
the  bright,  far  stars  were  in  all  the  broad  expanse  of 
sky.  What  a  pleasant  splendor  were  the  miles  of 
multicolored  forests;  how  good  to  see  the  bright 
leaves  eddying  down,  and  to  hear  them  rustle  under¬ 
foot;  how  beautiful  the  banks  of  goldenrod,  and  the 
vivid,  odorless  flowers  of  late  summer.  Often  he 
paused  and  rested  on  a  log,  the  silken  head  of  the 
quiet  dog  beneath  his  hand,  and  let  the  silence  of 
the  dreaming  day  enfold  him.  Sometimes  he  kindled 
a  fire  of  leaves  and  sticks  and  dried  grass,  and  watched 
the  pungent  blue  smoke  rise  and  drift  away  down 
the  vagrant  wind.  Occasionally  a  squirrel  barked 
and  chattered  in  some  tall  tree,  or  a  nut  fell,  sounding 
clear  and  sharp  in  the  slumberous  silence.  Some¬ 
times  a  journeying  rabbit  paused  and  solemnly  re¬ 
garded  the  two  quiescent  figures,  then  went  its  way 
undisturbed  by  man  or  dog. 

The  man  had  loved  to  lie  full  length  upon  the 
ground  and  gaze  upward  to  where  they  said  the  angels 
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were,  in  the  high,  far  fastnesses  of  heaven.  The 
clouds  made  pictures  for  him,  great  vistas  of  land, 
and  magic  seas  of  blue  and  gray;  great  billowing 
mountains  he  saw  there,  too,  such  mountains  as  were 
never  climbed  by  man,  and,  when  the  sun  sank  to¬ 
ward  its  setting,  visions  of  such  radiant  castles  tower¬ 
ing  upward  as  had  come  to  no  person  in  his  fairest 
dreams.  Perhaps  beyond  the  cloudlands  was  the  face 
of  God,  clearly  seen  by  dwellers  in  those  empyrean 
halls. 

When  the  rays  of  the  sun  lay  almost  level  along  the 
earth,  and  the  long,  low-flying  droves  of  crows,  like 
a  smudge  of  black,  fading  smoke,  drifted  across  the 
sky  and  disappeared  in  the  east,  the  man  would  arise, 
take  up  his  gun,  and,  with  the  dog  padding  at  his 
heels,  stride  through  the  gathering  gloom  and  the 
cooling  air  toward  home. 

How  cheerful  were  the  steady  light  in  the  window, 
the  greeting  of  his  wife  and  child,  the  singing  of  the 

kettle  on  the  hearth,  the  smell  of  victuals  done.  How 

* 

pleasant  to  sit  before  the  crackling  open  hre,  to  smoke 
his  worn  pipe,  to  hold  the  soft  child  in  his  arms,  to 
talk  idly  of  the  day,  to  feel  stealing  over  him  the  lassi¬ 
tude  of  sleep.  Then  to  go  to  a  friendly  bed,  and  to 
slumber  through  the  night  with  wife  and  child  by  his 
side— this  had  been  his  wont  in  the  days  that  were 
gone.  But  they  were  long  gone,  those  days.  His 
wife  had  lain  for  forty  years  in  the  graveyard  of  the 
red  church,  and  their  son  lay  by  her  side;  the  dog 
roamed  in  Elysian  fields,  and  only  he  and  the  house 
remained. 

Somewhere  in  an  upper  room  a  shutter,  broken 
from  its  fastening,  rattled  faintly  in  the  gale,  like  a 
timid  visitor  knocking  for  admittance.  The  wind 
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in  the  stone  chimney  was  the  voice  of  an  old  friend, 
well  known  and  well  beloved.  It  would  speak,  in 
the  years  to  come,  as  it  spoke  tonight,  long  after  he 
was  gone;  the  house  would  stand,  and  the  pine  trees 
would  whisper  to  it  the  old,  sad,  mysterious  things 
that  they  alone  remembered,  while  he  slept  with  his 
wife  and  child  in  the  flower -strewn,  grass-tangled  lit¬ 
tle  graveyard,  through  the  ages  and  aeons  to  come. 
The  man  regarded  it  all  with  a  great  content.  It  was 
so  very  right.  He  would  sleep  for  a  while  now,  and 
awake,  perhaps,  in  that  bright,  everlasting  day  whose 
sun  would  never  set.  His  wife  would  be  waiting 
there,  with  the  old  pleasant  smile  and  the  pleasant 
greeting,  to  place  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  then, 
together,  they  would  go  slowly  up  the  long  white  way 
that  led  to  the  throne  of  the  Lord  of  Life.  The  way, 
he  knew,  led  through  the  gray-blue  lands  of  the  sky, 
and  the  fair,  blue,  goldeu-flecked  seas  beyond  the 
cloud  fields.  And  perhaps,  as  they  went,  from  some 
forgotten  place,  with  joyous  bark,  would  come  the 
lean  hound,  to  follow  them  upward  to  the  majestic 
great  hall  of  towers,  and  beyond,  where  they  would 
dwell  forever,  knowing  no  night,  no  change. 

The  varying  wind  sank  to  a  whisper;  the  calf  was 
quiet  in  its  stall,  and  the  stars  shone  with  a  bright 
splendor  in  the  sky  and  upon  the  new  snow  under¬ 
neath.  In  the  east  the  horizon  paled  before  the  dawn¬ 
ing  of  that  winter’s  day. 

In  the  morning  the  neighbors  found  Old  Laidlaw, 
and  all  remarked  upon  the  peace  and  restfulness  in 
his  lined,  old  face. 
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THE  BENCH  AND  BAR 

In  his  more  somber  moods,  Elder  John  Bob  Mont¬ 
gomery  was  often  heard  to  remark  that  “Man  who  is 
born  of  woman  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble,  is 
born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  to  fly  upward.”  These 
dark  prophecies  seemed  amply  justified  in  the  Carroll 
County  of  John  Williamson’s  younger  days,  for  there 
was  much  strife  and  dissension  and  bloodshed.  Many 
lives  were  brief  and  ended  violently.  Bitternesses 
and  hatreds  engendered  by  trifles  often  endured 
through  two  full  generations.  There  was  ample 
reason  why  this  was  so.  In  the  forefront  of  every 
mass  migration  of  peoples  go  the  restless,  unsettled 
ones,  the  roamers,  unstable  and'  unable  to  adapt 
themselves  to  laws  and  conventions.  They  are 
nomads,  always  seeking  something  new  and  strange, 
and  often  they  are  temperamental,  passion-ridden, 
irresponsible.  They  are  dramatic  and  picturesque, 
and  legends  are  founded  about  their  wild  skill  and 
reckless  daring,  their  prodigious  feats  and  excesses. 
As  more  sober  people  move  in  and  take  control,  these 
reckless  ones  push  on  to  seek  the  newest  frontiers, 
where  life  is  free  and  undirected.  Carroll  County 
had  its  share  of  these  people,  both  men  and  women. 
And  even  the  serious-minded  settlers,  those  who  came 
to  work,  to  build  homes  and  rear  families,  were,  for 
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the  most  part,  Kentuckians  and  Virginians  who  were 
high-strung,  quick-tempered,  easy  to  offend  and  hard 
to  appease.  All  of  them  were  eager  seekers  after  land, 
and  because  titles  and  boundaries  were  imperfect 
and  uncertain  there  were  innumerable  disputes  and 
conflicting  claims.  So  tenacious  were  many  of  them 
that  no  disputant  was  ever  willing  to  acknowledge 
himself  vanquished  until  all  of  his  resources  for 
carrying  on  the  contest  were  entirely  exhausted,  al¬ 
though  the  property  involved  might  be  of  trifling 
value. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  Carroll  County,  in  those  early  days,  was  a  law¬ 
yers’  paradise.  Almost  everybody  possessed  some¬ 
thing  of  value  about  which  litigation  could  arise  and 
which  could  be  used  to  pay  attorneys’  fees.  And  the 
people,  as  a  whole  and  singly,  loved  lawsuits.  They 
never  tired  of  hearing  them  and  were  seemingly  glad 
to  be  involved  in  them,  either  as  jurors,  witnesses, 
or  parties  plaintiff  or  defendant.  A  man  who  was 
suing  or  being  sued  or  who  was  being  prosecuted  by 
the  commonwealth  was  a  person  of  note  and  distinc¬ 
tion.  And  such  a  one  enjoyed  to  the  full  his  position 
of  importance.  Under  these  conditions,  and  as  the 
population  grew,  court  cases  became  legion,  lawyers 
increased  in  numbers  and  waxed  fat. 

The  first  resident  attorney  in  Carroll  County  came 
out,  naturally  enough,  from  Kentucky,  and  was 
named  Xenophon  Y.  Samuels.  His  contemporaries 
relate  that  he  was  tall,  slender,  slightly  stooped,  with 
a  huge  curved  nose  and  a  face  like  a  hatchet;  his 
voice  was  high,  thin,  and  irritating;  his  manner  quick, 
furtive,  and  yet  bold;  his  mind  was  fast  as  a  striking- 
rattlesnake,  and  nearly  as  dangerous.  He  was  not 
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a  winsome  character,  but  he  was  a  very  effective  law¬ 
yer,  and  for  some  five  or  six  years  after  coming  to 
Carroll  County  he  cut  a  very  wide  swath  indeed.  He 
had  no  serious  legal  opposition.  A  good  many  liti¬ 
gants,  with  sublime  but  nearly  always  wholly  unjusti¬ 
fied  confidence  in  their  abilities,  prosecuted  or  de¬ 
fended  their  own  cases,  and  the  others  hired  whatever 
transient,  pseudo  lawyers  happened  to  be  at  hand, 
and  one  or  two  usually  were.  Against  opponents  ot 
this  character  Samuels  enjoyed  unbroken  success. 
His  fame  grew  and  spread;  the  demand  for  his 
services  was  constant,  and  whichever  party  to  a  dis¬ 
pute  was  able  to  get  to  him  and  employ  him  first 
legarded  the  outcome  of  his  case  as  an  almost  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion. 

Of  course,  this  idyllic  condition  was  too  good  to 
last.  It  ended  at  precisely  four  o’clock  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  July  16,  1841,  when  Demosthenes  Butler 
rode  down  the  main  street  of  Carrollton,  halted  his 
tired  horse  in  front  of  Martin’s  General  Store,  and 
looked  interestedly  about  upon  the  scene  of  his 
coming  triumphs.  He  had  been  born  forty  years 
before  in  the  state  of  Tennessee;  he  was  short  in  sta¬ 
ture  but  enormously  broad  and  powerful;  his  face 
was  florid,  and  he  was  perfectly  bald.  He  was, 
strangely  enough,  a  brooding,  melancholy  introvert, 
but  he  was  possessed  of  two  things  which  insured  his 
supremacy  in  any  legal  arena  he  might  enter  in  those 
days.  One  was  a  thorough,  complete,  and  perfectly 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  volumes  of  Blackstone 
which  constituted  his  whole  law  library,  and  the 
other  was  his  voice.  This  latter  was  astounding  and 
unbelievable  in  a  land  where  lusty  voices  were  com¬ 
mon.  It  was  said  by  those  who  heard  it  to  be  like 
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the  depth  and  force  of  the  ocean’s  roar,  or  the  storm 
of  wind  which  blows  from  the  south  in  spring,  or  the 
peals  of  thunder  rolling  across  the  summer  heavens. 
When  Demosthenes  Butler  hurled,  verbatim,  whole 
pages  of  Blackstone,  that  supreme  and  unimpeach¬ 
able  legal  authority,  at  judge  and  jury,  in  a  voice 
which  fairly  made  the  walls  tremble  and  could  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  a  mile  away,  he  was  irresistible.  He 
early  acquired  the  habit  of  from  time  to  time  direct¬ 
ing  his  whole  attention  at  the  opposing  counsel, 
which  was  usually  Xenophon  Y.  Samuels,  of  slowly 
advancing  until  he  fairly  stood  over  him,  blasting 
away  every  moment  of  the  time  like  the  wrath  of  God. 
Under  these  attacks  Samuels  would  visibly  shrink  and 
cower,  and  when  he  rose  to  reply,  his  thin,  almost 
falsetto  voice  seemed  trifling  indeed  and  not  worthy 
of  respect.  Whereas  before  the  coming  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  he  had  won  every  case  he  tried,  he  now  lost 
every  one,  and  his  previous  high  reputation  was  shat¬ 
tered.  He  gamely  hung  on  for  nearly  two  years; 
then,  with  reputation  and  clients  alike  gone,  he 
quietly  slipped  away  one  night  between  the  set¬ 
ting  and  rising  of  the  sun,  and  was  seen  no  more 
in  Carroll  County. 

Demosthenes  Butler,  with  no  opposition  to  try  his 
mettle,  likewise  soon  departed,  and  within  the  year 
Gates  Partridge  and  Addison  Story  came  and  set  up 
offices.  By  1847  there  were  seven  practicing  lawyers 
in  Carroll  County,  five  of  whom  resided  in  the  town 
of  Carrollton.  Gradually  an  increasing  attempt  was 
made  in  the  trial  of  cases  to  apply  the  law  and  to  fol¬ 
low  established  rules  of  legal  procedure,  but  oratory, 
cleverness,  and  the  personalities  of  the  lawyers  in- 
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volved  continued  to  play  a  dominant  part  in  the 
courtroom  scene. 

In  the  years  that  followed  after  the  time  of 
Xenophon  Samuels  and  Demosthenes  Butler  many 
different  types  of  lawyers  came  to  practice  before  the 
bar  in  Carroll  County.  Some  were  shallow,  schem¬ 
ing  shysters,  who  put  their  trust  in  wiles  and  strate- 
gems  to  win;  others  were  honest,  straightforward, 
winning  or  losing  solely  on  the  merits  of  their  case; 
some  were  pitifully  ignorant  of  the  law  they  tried  to 
practice,  while  others  were  profound  and  thorough 
legal  scholars.  As  in  all  other  groups  of  men,  strong, 
clear  minds  and  mediocre  ones  were  found  among 
them;  honesty  and  knavery,  decency  and  corruption, 
industry  and  sloth.  Out  of  it  all  came  a  justice  which 
bore  all  the  faults  and  blemishes  of  those  who  had 
shaped  it,  but  encouragingly  often  truth  and  right 
could  be  seen  shining  through;  and  if  some  decisions 
were  very  bad,  as  some  of  them  were,  they  at  least, 
by  their  very  badness,  pointed  the  way  to  better  ones. 

For  the  innumerable  people,  young  and  old,  who 
sat  silently  through  interminable  trials,  there  were 
ample  and  valuable  lessons  to  be  learned.  The  al¬ 
most  certain  defeat  of  the  lawyer  who  came  to  court 
ignorant  of  the  law  and  poorly  prepared,  and  the 
almost  equally  certain  success  of  him  who  came 
knowing  his  case  and  ready  to  try  it,  were  impres¬ 
sive  testimony  of  the  value  of  industry  and  the 
perils  of  laziness.  Here  could  be  seen  the  thrust  and 
parry  of  keen,  subtle  minds,  and  the  mighty  strokes 
that  bespoke  intellects  trained  and  powerful.  Here 
was  eloquence  stirring  and  splendid;  here  were  mag¬ 
nificent  evidences  of  erudition. 
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Not  alone  was  a  knowledge  of  the  law  and  its 
proper  application  displayed,  but  equally  and  im¬ 
partially  every  other  field  of  human  knowledge  was 
entered  and  its  fruitful  harvest  garnered.  No  court, 
in  those  ineflicient  days  when  time  had  no  particular 
value,  ever  thought  of  limiting  the  length  of  a  law¬ 
yer’s  speech,  and  many  of  those  speeches  were  three 
hours  long;  very  few  were  under  an  hour.  When 
there  were  two  or  three  lawyers  on  a  side,  each  case 
offered  a  minimum  of  eight  to  ten  hours  of  speech¬ 
making,  and  the  speeches  ranged  over  the  whole 
progress  of  humanity.  Philosophy  was  discussed, 
with  frequent  and  extensive  quotations  from  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle;  all  known  history  was  covered, 
with  the  works  of  the  sage  Josephus  regarded  as  the 
bedrock  of  authenticity;  the  vast  riches  of  literature 
were  mined,  and  here  the  Bard  of  Avon  was  first  in 
men’s  affections;  but  leading  the  way  like  a  blazing 
star  were  the  Scriptures.  They  were  quoted  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  endlessly,  one  part  to  sustain  another,  this 
passage  to  refute  that  one.  It  might  almost  be  said 
that  American  law  as  we  know  it  today  was  born  of 
the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  and  Blackstone.  Regardless 
of  what  the  lawyers’  motives  may  have  been  for  intro¬ 
ducing,  and  of  what  the  court’s  motive  may  have  been 
for  allowing  to  be  introduced,  matters  which  today 
would  be  instantly  rejected  as  extraneous,  the  effect 
of  their  introduction  was  no  doubt  excellent  during 
the  formative  period  of  our  law  and  legal  procedure. 
It  certainly  largely  counteracted  the  persistent  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  legal  concept  to  become  narrow  and 
technical,  divorced  from  humanity,  from  human 
weaknesses  and  needs.  It  pitched  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  upon  a  singularly  broad  and  tolerant  plane, 
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making  the  law  a  servant,  rather  than  a  master,  of  the 
people.  And  lor  the  people  who  heard  these  dis¬ 
courses  it  provided  a  broad  and  delightful  education 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  old  Greek  and  Roman 
lyceums  and  the  informal  gatherings  in  France 
which,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  were  loosely  called 
universities. 

Here  in  the  courtroom,  too,  the  spectator  could  see 
human  nature  with  all  of  its  strength  and  weakness, 
its  good  and  bad,  its  craven  and  heroic  aspects.  He 
could  witness  the  eternal  struggle  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  between  right  and  wrong,  and  many  times 
he  saw  wrong  triumph,  but  by  seeing  it  he  learned 
to  dislike  it  and  unconsciously,  perhaps,  to  fight 
against  it.  More  often  truth  and  right  struggled  on 
to  victory,  and  so  taught  and  impressed  an  eternal 
principle. 

The  old,  untrammeled  days  of  court  practice  are 
gone.  Nothing  is  permitted  which  does  not  pertain 
strictly  to  the  matter  at  hand;  and  perhaps  purer  jus¬ 
tice,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  is  done  now 
than  before,  although  for  the  layman  most  of  the 
color  and  interest  has  departed.  That  the  better 
type  of  lawyer  of  today  is  more  admirable  than  his 
counterpart  in  John  Williamson’s  time  is  doubtful. 
He  is  probably,  on  the  whole,  more  efficient  and 
better  versed  in  the  mechanics  of  his  profession;  he 
undoubtedly  makes  more  money  out  of  the  law;  but 
there  his  advantage  ends.  He  does  not  ordinarily 
possess  the  broad  interests  and  culture  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor;  his  abilities  and  attainments  are  narrowed  to 
the  field  of  the  law  alone,  and  more  often  than  not 
to  a  single  phase  of  that.  He  is,  moreover,  a  business 
man  who  goes  about  the  getting  of  business  with  as 
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much  zeal  and  single-mindedness  as  any  other  mer¬ 
chant,  and  only  a  little  less  directly.  His  sole  cri¬ 
terion  of  success  is  the  money  he  makes. 

This  was  not  true  of  the  old  lawyers.  They  re¬ 
garded  the  law  as  a  profession,  and  they  felt  honored 
by  it.  A  wide  knowledge  and  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  it  were  the  standards  by  which  they  meas¬ 
ured  their  success  or  failure  in  the  practice.  Most 
of  them  were  lawyers  because  they  loved  the  law,  and 
most  of  them  would  have  been  lawyers  it  they  had 
known  in  advance  that  they  would  never  make  a 
penny  out  of  their  profession.  It  was  part  of  their 
pride  and  their  code  that  business  must  come  to 
them;  they  would  not  seek  it,  and  if  some  of  them 
starved,  and  some  of  them  did,  at  least  they  did  so  in 
dignity  and  silence,  still  in  the  robes  of  their  self- 
respect.  There  was  about  them  a  largeness,  a  dignity, 
a  freedom  which  is  lacking  today.  They  possessed 
a  suavity  and  charm  which  the  more  intense  attorneys 
now  do  not  have,  and  some  of  them  had  a  genuine 
passion  for  justice.  They  were  a  vivid  part  of  the 
changing  drama  of  American  life;  they  rendered  a 
service  that  was  broader  than  the  field  of  the  law- 
alone;  and  they  left  a  heritage  very  human  and,  in  the 
main,  splendid. 
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WHEN  THE  HORSE  WAS  KING 

It  is  probably  a  little  hard  for  many  people  to 
realize  how  large  the  horse  loomed  in  the  lives  of 
their  forebears.  He  has  almost  vanished  from  the 
•  roads  now,  and  only  in  the  fields  does  he  remain. 
Even  there,  in  most  places,  he  has  been  replaced  by 
engines,  but  once  he  was  the  proud  king  of  the  bor¬ 
der,  the  friend  and  companion  of  men.  The  heavy- 
limbed,  graceless  draft  horses  of  today  are  a  far  cry 
from  the  proud,  beautiful  trotters  and  pacers  of  a 
generation  ago. 

In  the  few  blacksmith  shops  Which  are  left  there 
are  almost  certain  to  be,  tacked  somewhere  on  the 
wall  and  fairly  hidden  by  the  accumulated  dust  of 
years,  pictures  of  those  nearly  forgotten  lords  of  the 
road  and  the  tanbark  ring.  If  one  wipes  the  grime 
away,  he  is  sure  to  see  the  lithe,  graceful  body  and 
intelligent  head  of  Dan  Patch,  who  held  the  world’s 
pacing  record  for  the  mile.  There  will  be  Nancy 
Hanks,  named  after  the  mother  of  Lincoln.  Astral 
King  is  likely  to  be  there,  and  Rex  McDonald,  great¬ 
est  of  all  the  great  saddle  horses.  There  may  be 
others  of  lesser  fame  who  are  now  forgotten,  but 
these  four  are  even  yet  almost  household  words  in 
America.  Tacked  on  the  wall  near  these  faded  pic¬ 
tures  may  be  a  pair  of  the  light,  strong  steel  shoes 
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such  horses  used.  They  probably  were  worn  by 
some  horse  of  local  fame  whose  name  never  reached 
far  beyond  the  neighborhood  where  his  owner  lived. 
In  all  likelihood  the  owner  is  also  gone  and  forgotten, 
as  is  he  who  with  devoted  hand  placed  here  these 
likenesses  and  mementos  of  greatness.  If  we  pause 
beside  them  for  a  moment,  close  our  eyes  and  cast 
our  minds  backward,  it  seems  that  we  can  hear  the 
faint  hum  of  cheering  crowds  and  the  light,  quick 
thunder  of  hoofs  on  the  turf,  and  see  the  rushing 
forms  and  gleaming  sulkies  flash  along.  But  these  are 
dreams.  The  crowds  and  the  horses  are  long  gone, 
and  the  tracks  have  been  returned  to  meadows  or 
plowed  up  for  corn. 

•  The  people  who  settled  Missouri  almost  all  came 
from  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  They  were  born  horse 
lovers,  and  their  removal  westward  did  not  change 
their  affection.  They  brought  ,some  of  the  old  stock 
with  them,  and  as  soon  as  they  became  settled  and 
able  they  imported  more.  Just  as  the  horse  domi¬ 
nated  the  roads  and  fields,  so  was  he  always  in  the 
minds  of  men  and  was  the  chief  burden  of  their  talk. 
Never-endingly  they  compared  and  criticized,  told 
over  and  over  again  of  the  miraculous  speed  and 
beauty  of  this  horse,  of  the  amazing  strength  ol 
another.  Horses  became  legends,  and  grew  in  statute 
with  the  passing  years  until  they  were  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  living  competitors.  Almost  every  man 
possessed,  or  at  some  time  had  possessed,  a  truly  re¬ 
markable  animal  about  which  he  never  tired  of  talk¬ 
ing  and  whose  splendid  and  unique  qualities  he  could 
extol  forever.  Until  the  last  day  of  his  life  John 
Williamson  spoke  with  affection  of  the  rugged,  en¬ 
during  team  which  pulled  his  wagon  to  Nebraska 
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City  and  back,  and  which  he  used  for  years  after¬ 
ward  in  tilling  the  land.  John  Withers  had  a  big 
black  stallion  that  carried  his  bulk  as  lightly  as 
though  he  were  a  feather,  and  Arch  Herndon  had 
some  fast-running  horses.  Elder  John  Bob  Mont¬ 
gomery  rode  a  heavy-set,  low-to-the-ground  sorrel 
with  a  blaze  face.  This  even-dispositioned  animal, 
which  was  named  Amos,  knew  only  one  gait,  a  slow 
pace,  but  in  it  he  was  nearly  perfect.  So  remarkably 
even  and  rhythmic  was  his  progress  that  he  seemed 
merely  to  flow  along  the  ground,  and  the  Elder 
could  ponder  on  his  sermons,  on  the  unbelievable 
horrors  of  hell  and  the  unimaginable  ecstasies  ol 
heaven,  almost  as  comfortably  as  though  he  were  sit¬ 
ting  by  his  fireside.  Indeed,  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  him  to  go  completely  asleep  and  fall  off,  but  as  the 
distance  to  the  ground  was  very  short  he  never  sut- 
fered  any  hurt.  Amos  was  of  a  relied ive  nature  and 
gave  the  impression  of  possessing  great  wisdom.  In 
his  particular  field,  narrow  though  it  might  be,  he 
was  without  peer.  In  the  summer  of  ’87,  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  his  life,  he  overindulged  him¬ 
self  on  green  apples  and  expired,  greatly  lamented 
by  the  Elder  and  all  who  knew  him. 

The  first  big  ambition  of  every  boy  was  to  own  a 
horse  and  saddle,  and  alter  single  buggies  came  on  the 
market  they  were  included  in  the  dream  of  young 
men  of  courting  age,  together  with  a  set  of  ornate, 
silver-mounted  driving  harness.  On  Sundays  and 
holidays,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  these  rigs  would 
flash  up  and  down  the  roads  like  shooting  stars,  the 
drivers  with  set  face  and  important  bearing,  attending 
strictly  to  the  business  of  driving,  while  the  girl  at 
their  side  made  a  great  to-do  of  keeping  her  hat  on 
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and  her  curls  in  proper  order.  Sometimes,  on  warm 
moonlight  nights,  the  driver  would  wrap  his  lines 
around  the  dashboard  and  let  his  horse  choose  its  own 
gait.  Many  a  couple  returned  from  such  a  ride  en¬ 
gaged  and  ready  to  launch  forth  upon  life  together. 

To  men  working  alone  all  day  in  the  fields  teams 
of  horses  were  comforting  companions  that  seemed 
almost  human.  Their  patience,  willingness,  and  for¬ 
titude  were  endearing  qualities.  Large  and  enor¬ 
mously  powerful,  they  were  yet  gentle,  affectionate, 
and  tractable.  Their  dependence  upon  man,  their 
,  comparatively  frail  friend,  was  touching.  Like  men, 
too,  they  were  affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  lile. 
They  knew  comfort  and  happiness,  hardship  and 
sorrow,  sickness  and  health.  Side  by  side,  men  and 
horses  toiled  and  sweated  underneath  the  sun  of 
summer  and  shivered  before  the  icy  blasts  of  winter. 
They  alike  grew  old,  and  lost  their  faculties,  and 
passed  into  the  shadowland.  Great  and  revered  men, 
and  their  horses,  which  seemed  reflections  of  the  men, 
were  thought  of  and  spoken  of  together.  Such  were 
General  Lee  and  Traveler;  Stonewall  Jackson  and  his 
sorrel;  Jeb  Stuart  and  his  fleet  black  runners;  Ashby 
and  his  white  gelding,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  in  a 
certain  battle,  as  they  passed  slowly  and  calmly  along 
a  flaming  breastwork,  he  seemed  to  be  “the  spirit  of 
victory  riding  forth  upon  the  pale  horse  of  death.” 
Locally,  people  spoke  of  Elder  Montgomery  and 
Amos,  of  John  Withers  and  his  black  stallion,  Lear, 
almost  as  one  being. 

The  great  horses  and  the  great  horsemen  are  largely 
gone  now;  and  the  world  is  poorer,  more  drab,  for 
their  passing. 
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THE  COUNTRY  SALE 

Early  spring  and  late  fall  were  the  usual  moving 
times  in  Missouri,  and  country  sales  were  frequent. 
The  first  notice  of  such  an  event  would  be  the  bills 
lacked  to  fence  posts  along  the  road,  to  the  doors  of 
livery  stables  in  town,  on  gates  and  trees— any  place 
where  they  were  likely  to  be  seen  by  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  The  bills  would  begin  by  announcing  that, 
Hilary  Timmons  having  recently  died,  his  widow 
was  disposing  of  his  property  preparatory  to  leaving 
the  farm,  and  would  oiler  for  sale  the  following  live¬ 
stock,  farm  machinery,  feed,  tools,  and  household 
goods,  the  sale  to  be  held  at  such  a  date,  on  the 
Timmons  farm.  Colonel  Jake  Nicholson  was  the 
auctioneer,  the  terms  were  cash,  and  lunch  would  be 
served  on  the  grounds  by  the  ladies  of  the  Rocky 
Branch  Baptist  Church,  the  sale  to  start  at  ten  o'clock. 
The  public  was  immediately  interested,  plans  were 
made  at  once  to  attend,  and  friends  would  say  at 
parting,  “Well,  I.  guess  I’ll  see  you  at  the  sale 
Friday,”  and  unless  sickness  intervened  they  always 
did. 

The  evening  before  sale  day  the  women  of  the 
family  busied  themselves  packing  baskets  full  of 
lunch  and  filling  jugs  with  coffee.  Everybody  went 
to  bed  while  the  evening  was  yet  young  in  order  to 
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be  up  before  daybreak  and  get  an  early  start  in  the 
morning.  With  breakfast  eaten  and  the  chores  done, 
the  horses  would  be  hitched  to  the  spring  wagon, 
the  family  would  stow  their  provisions  safely  away 
under  the  seats,  climb  in  and  be  off  at  a  trot.  If  one 
lived  nine  or  ten  miles  away,  sunup  was  not  too  soon 
to  start. 

At  the  sale  grounds  the  horses  were  unhitched  and 
tied  to  wagon  wheels;  the  women  and  girls  went  off 
to  join  others  of  their  kind  who  were  gathered  in 
chattering  groups  in  the  house  and  on  the  porches; 
men  and  boys  collected  in  similar  groups  in  the  yard 
and  barn  lot,  shouting  greetings,  shaking  hands, 
laughing  and  talking.  The  older  men  walked  about 
looking  at  the  stock,  pointing,  and  acting  very  wise 
indeed,  as  many  of  them  were,'  in  prices  and  values. 

The  country  sale  was  a  curious  but  delightful 
blend  of  picnic,  business  adventure,  and  social  meet¬ 
ing.  From  miles  around  everybody  who  could  pos¬ 
sibly  get  away  attended,  and  one  was  sure  to  see 
there  all  of  his  neighbors,  friends,  and  kinsfolk. 
People  who  were  never  seen  elsewhere  and  whom  one 
had  not  seen  in  years  were  very  likely  to  turn  up  at 
a  sale.  The  majority  of  those  who  came  had  nc 
intention  of  buying  anything,  and  of  the  remaindei 
only  a  small  percentage  actually  did  buy;  but  every¬ 
body  was  doubly,  welcome,  for  a  big  crowd  inspired 
and  excited  bidders  and  made  for  higher  prices  and 
more  money  for  the  seller. 

The  man  who  dominated  the  day  from  first  to  last 
was  the  auctioneer.  He  might  be  young  or  past 
middle  age,  big  or  little,  fat  or  thin,  but  he  always 
had  a  stentorian  voice,  a  strong,  forceful  personality, 
and  a  manner  which  inspired  confidence  and  trust. 
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He  was,  either  naturally  or  by  affectation,  excessively 
jovial;  his  laughter  was  loudest  and  most  frequent,  his 
jokes  were  more  plentiful  and  mirth-provoking  than 
any  others.  He  was  always  called  “Colonel,”  and 
amid  a  group  most  of  whom  were  diffident  and  back¬ 
ward  in  public,  his  supreme  self-confidence  and  utter 
lack  of  repression  made  him  a  man  apart.  The  fact 
that  he  was  known  to  be  a  thorough  hypocrite  never 
seemed  to  affect  his  popularity,  which  was  usually 
very  great.  When  livestock  were  declining  in  price 
every  day  and  every  indication  was  that  they  would 
continue  to  do  so,  he  would,  with  an  incredible 
amount  of  apparent  sincerity  and  a  mysterious,  com 
pelling  air  of  having  inside  information  known  only 
to  a  select  few,  predict  that  stock  would  double  in 
price  in  the  next  thirty  or  sixty  days.  Many  a  farmer 
out  in  the  crowd  succumbed  to  the  magic  of  profound 
and  wildly  improbable  prophecies,  to  his  subsequent 
sorrow  and  loss. 

Many  of  these  auctioneers  became  real  artists  of 
persuasion.  An  ancient,  smooth-mouthed,  spavined 
horse,  sides  and  ribs  showing  plainly,  might  be  led  in 
before  the  crowd,  such  a  horse  as  no  man  in  his 
senses  would  take  as  a  gift;  but  when  the  auctioneer, 
with  a  few  swift  and  glowing  phrases,  had  given  his 
opinion  of  the  animal,  it  stood  forth  in  strength  and 
beauty,  young  and  sound  again,  and  often  it  brought 
a  dozen  times  its  value.  In  the  course  of  selling  a 
single  article  the  auctioneer  would  range  through 
every  emotional  and  vocal  scale.  He  would  roar  like 
a  lion  and  he  would  whisper;  he  would  rage  at  the 
crowd  like  a  madman  because  it  would  not  bid  as  he 
thought  it  should,  and  he  would  beg  and  plead  for 
bids  with  desperation  in  his  voice.  He  would  sting 
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and  lash  the  bidders  for  their  lethargy  and  stupidity, 
he  would  cajole  them,  he  wotdd  send  them  into  gales 
of  laughter;  he  would  make  them  shiver  with  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  future,  and  in  a  moment  feel  secure 
and  complacent  and  happy,  always  happy  in  the  end. 
He  was  a  psychologist  of  infinite  skill.  lie  would 
single  out  a  bidder  jammed  in  the  crowd  and  talk  to 
him  in  such  a  manner  that  all  other  persons  faded 
away  and  it  seemed  that  these  two  were  alone  in  the 
world  and  were  communing  together,  each  speaking 
from  his  heart  alone,  by  the  very  weight  of  endless 
and  rapid  repetition  of  the  auctioneer  many  a  bidder 
has,  to  his  great  astonishment,  found  himself  nodding 
his  head  and  making  a  bid  when  he  had  no  intention 
at  all  of  doing  so.  Before  the  nod  was  more  than  halt 
begun,  before  the  bidder  could  possildy  retract,  it 
had  been  caught  up,  the  new  bid  announced,  the 
spell  broken,  and  the  auctioneer  had  wheeled  away 
to  work  011  another  bidder. 

What  the  auctioneer  liked -best  and  always  tried 
to  do  was  to  get  two  or  more  persons  to  bid  against 
each  other.  The  crowd  would  instantly  take  an  inter¬ 
est  and  yell  encouragement  to  the  men  as  they  made 
their  bids.  Swinging  like  a  boxer,  pivoting  from  one 
bidder  to  the  other,  taking  the  bids  tersely,  heatedly, 
the  auctioneer  created  the  illusion  that  the  bidders 
were  engaged  in  mortal  combat,  that  all  they  held 
dear  in  life,  reputation,  honor,  everything,  depended 
on  outbidding  their  antagonists.  Under  that  spell 
many  an  article  has  mounted  to  fabulous,  ridiculous 
heights  before  one  of  the  bidders  came  to  his  senses 
and  withdrew  from  the  contest.  With  the  article 
once  sold,  the  auctioneer  and  the  crowd  would  good- 
naturedly  laugh  at  the  excited  buyer,  who  would 
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blush  and  feel  very  silly— but  within  a  week  he  might 
do  the  same  thing  again,  and  so  might  any  of  those 
who  had  watched  him  make  a  fool  of  himself. 

Down  underneath,  in  a  region  of  emotion  and  sen¬ 
sibility  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  logic  or  com¬ 
mon  sense,  this  sort  of  thing  appealed  to  these  people. 
It  was  drama,  it  was  acting,  it  was  color  and  contest. 
During  the  brief  moment  in  which  he  made  his  bid 
the  most  humble,  worthless,  least-thought-of  person 
among  them  held  the  stage,  was  the  center  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  was  tacitly  recognized  as  being  an  entity,  an 
individual  of  weight  and  importance  in  the  world. 
Many  a  poor  man  >or  woman  was  willing  to  pay 
hard-earned  money  for  this  precious,  satisfying  al¬ 
though  fleeting,  recognition.  Those  auctioneers  who 
finally  got  through  heaven’s  gates  were  destined  to 
have  some  difficult  times  when  Saint  Peter  cast  his 
eye  over  their  long  record  of  sins,  but  in  justification 
they  could  truly  plead  that  they  had  lightened  the 
day  for  many  a  weary  mortal,  had  entertained  and 
cheered  many  people  who  were  sorely  in  need  of 
amusement.  They  were  eternal  optimists  who  helped 
many  a  flagging  spirit  to  finish  the  course,  and  with¬ 
out  them  a  gaiety  and  brightness  hard  to  spare  would 
have  been  absent  from  rural  life. 

With  the  auctioneer  standing  on  a  box  or  table, 
the  sale  would  begin.  It  always  was  started  at  the 
house.  Lined  up  in  long  rows  were  the  household 
goods— beds,  chairs,  tables,  stoves,  kitchen  utensils, 
sofas,  rugs,  everything  imaginable.  These  were  sold 
piece  at  a  time.  This  part  of  the  sale  was  usually 
not  finished  until  noon,  but  when  it  was  over,  people 
at  once  began  preparations  for  lunch.  Some  moved 
over  to  the  lunch  counter,  crowding  and  jostling, 
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and  bought  sandwiches,  pie,  and  coffee.  Those  who 
had  brought  lunch  got  it  out  of  their  wagons,  sat 
under  the  trees  and  ate.  In  half  an  hour  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  was  up  and  off'  toward  the  barn  with  a 
crowd  at  his  heels,  and  the  real  business  of  the  day 
began.  Most  of  the  women  lingered  in  the  house  and 
yard,  visiting  and  gossiping;  the  small  boys  went  off 
to  fight  and  play  and  run  races,  while  through  the 
long  afternoon  the  crowd  of  men  slowly  shifted  from 
place  to  place;  the  animated  figure  of  the  auctioneer 
loomed  above  them,  and  his  voice,  rising  and  falling 
but  never  ceasing,  continued  until  the  last  article  was 
sold.  Now  people^  went  to  get  their  newly  bought 
possessions.  Furniture  and  like  articles  were  loaded, 
some  farm  machinery  was  tied  on  behind  the  wagons 
and  pulled;  livestock  were  led  or  driven.  Slowly  the 
crowd  parted  and  drifted  away  until  the  last  person 
was  gone. 

Then  a  strange  and  disquieting  silence  fell.  The 
house,  long  so  comfortable  and  familiar,  was  bare 
and  empty;  no  chickens  clucked  and  scratched  in  the 
yard;  no  cows  lowed  as  they  came  in  for  the  milking; 
no  horses  neighed  for  their  oats  and  hay;  no  hogs 
squealed  and  shoved  for  their  corn.  All  that  re¬ 
mained  of  them  was  some  coin  and  bits  of  paper.  For 
such  close,  friendly,  living  companions  this  exchange 
seemed  a  mistake  and  a  base  betrayal. 

Underlying  the  surface  levity  and  vivacity  of  nearly 
every  sale  was  this  undertone  of  sadness.  Sometimes 
the  articles  sold  represented  the  slow  accumulation 
of  a  lifetime,  and  each  one  had  its  poignant  story  of 
sacrifice,  of  pride  and  hope.  In  this  sturdy,  simple 
bed,  looking  out  of  place  here  on  the  grass,  a  devoted 
couple  rested  for  many  years,  passing  from  youth  to 
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old  age;  children  were  born  in  it  and  perhaps  died 
in  it.  How  many  cheery  fires  have  roared  in  this  old 
iron  stove;  how  many  fine  meals  have  been  cooked 
on  it!  How  many  times  have  this  family,  dead  or 
scattered  now,  gathered  about  this  table!  The 
crowds  press  about  and  finger  the  articles,  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  chants  his  song  above  them  for  a  moment, 
eager  hands  lift  them  and  carry  them  away,  and  then 
something  fine  and  precious,  something  to  be  clung 
to,  is  finally  and  irrevocably  dead.  When  John 
Edmund  Cotton  died,  a  very  aged  man,  his  widow 
said  it  did  not  seem  so  very  bad,  more  as  if  he  were 
just  away  and  might  walk  in  any  minute.  There  was 
his  chair  by  the  window;  there  was  the  worn  place  in 
the  carpet  by  the  stove  where  his  feet  rested  in  win¬ 
ter;  there  was  his  rifle  on  the  pegs  above  the  door, 
loaded  just  as  he  left  it.  His  dog  lay  on  the  back 
porch  waiting  to  be  called,  and  his  riding  horse 
munched  oats  in  the  little  stable.  She  said  it  seemed 
that  John  Edmund  had  just  gone  over  to  one  of  the 
neighbors’  or  was  pottering  around  the  shed.  But 
when  they  had  the  sale,  and  the  horse  was  led  away, 
and  the  carpet  bid  by  one  and  the  chair  by  another, 
when  John  Edmund’s  bed  was  sold  and  carried  off, 
then  she  wept  and  could  not  be  comforted,  for  then 
she  knew  that  John  Edmund  was  dead  and  would 
never  more  be  back.  There  was  an  element  of  this 
sort  in  every  sale— a  breaking  up,  a  something  lost  and 
gone  and  never  to  be  regained. 

But  there  was  another  and  a  brighter  side  to  it  all, 
too.  To  the  sale  had  come  eager-eyed  young  couples 
whose  homes  were  building,  whose  minds  and  hearts 
were  full  of  bright  hope  for  the  future.  In  John 
Edmund’s  chair  a  young  mother  and  her  baby  would 
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sit,  and  life  for  the  chair  would  begin  again.  John 
Edmund’s  stove  would  cheer  and  comfort  others  as 
it  had  cheered  him;  happy  families  would  gather 
around  his  table,  and  merry  children  would  ride  his 
horse.  These  people  in  their  time  would  grow  old  and 
die  as  had  John  Edmund,  and  these  possessions  would 
be  sold  again  until  they  were  quite  worn  out  and  had 
no  longer  any  usefulness. 

Such  was  the  country  sale,  with  its  color  and  fun, 
its  laughter  and  pathos,  its  secret  tears.  All  the  life 
of  its  time  was  concentrated  and  epitomized  in  it. 
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UNCLE  JIM  WINFREY 

Uncle  Jim  Winfrey,  bent  and  angular,  lived  in  a 
clay-daubed  cabin  in  the  wooded  hills  to  the  east  of 
John  Williamson.  He  hunted  and  trapped  and  sold 
beeswax;  he  raised  a  little  tobacco  and  corn,  and 
was  as  free  as  air  itself.  He  entertained  peculiar 
ideas  about  the  human  race  and  about  the  world, 
which  he  maintained  was  flat  because  it  looked  flat 
except  for  the  hills,  and  they  were  not  round.  Arch 
Herndon  once  asked  him  what  held  the  world  up  if 
it  was  flat,  and  Uncle  Jim  allowed  that  it  rested  on 
a  big  rock.  What,  Herndon  demanded,  held  up  that 
lock?  After  great  thought  Jim  allowed  that  the  first 
rock  rested  on  a  second  rock,  even  bigger  than  the 
first.  When  relentlessly  pressed  as  to  what  supported 
this  rock,  seeing  the  endless  nature  of  his  conten¬ 
tion,  he  turned  in  sudden  anger  and  strode  rapidly 
away. 

He  it  was  who  on  a  morning  in  early  May  sat  at  the 
door  of  his  cabin  and  talked  to  John  Williamson 
about  his  late  friend,  Sam  Killicut,  and  about  the 
manifest  folly  of  labor. 

“Yep,”  said  Uncle  Jim,  thoughtfully  spitting  at  a 
dandelion,  ‘‘yep,  I  reckon  I  knowed  Sam  Killicut  ez 
well  ez  any  man  knowed  ’im.  I  had  oughta,  fer  I 
lived  right  here  by  ’im  fer  forty  year  an’  seed  ’im 
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dang  nigh  every  day  till  he  died  three  year  ago  come 
Janawary.”  Uncle  Jim  whittled  off  a  chew  of  to¬ 
bacco,  bit  'into  it,  and  wallowed  it  around  comfort 
ably  in  his  mouth.  He  tilted  his  cane-bottomed  chair 
back  against  the  house,  pulled  the  ragged  brim  of 
his  felt  hat  down  over  his  face,  and  gazed  dreamily 
out  from  under  it  at  a  buzzard  that  circled  lightly 
and  majestically  far  up  in  the  cloudless  blue.  Chick¬ 
ens  scratched  and  chattered  in  the  yard.  Birds  sang 
as  they  went  briskly  about  their  nesting.  A  gratefully 
warm  sun  beat  down  upon  the  two  men.  In  a  near¬ 
by  field  a  farmer  shouted  to  his  horses  and  turned 
over  furrow  after  furrow  of  shining,  sweet-smelling 
earth.  Spring  had  come,  and  life  was  good  again. 

Presently  old  Jim  resumed  and  said,  “Sam  uz  a 
worker,  he  uz;  never  seed  his  beat  fer  hustle.  Up  an 
at  it  all  the  time,  airly  an’  late,  winter  an’  summer, 
good  times  an’  bad,  in  season  an’  outa  season.  Alius 
uz  thetaway  ever  since  he  uz  a  kid.  I  recollect  when 
he  uz  ’bout  eight  er  nine  year' old  his  dad  give  ’irn 
a  two-acre  patch  uv  ground  an’  told  ’im  he  could  hev 
whut  he  growed  often  it  thet  summer.  Sam  lit  in 
an’  worked  hisself  inta  a  spell  uv  sunstroke  an’  fever 
an’  mighty  nigh  died.  By  the  time  he  uz  ten  he 
made  a  regler  hand,  an’  when  he  uz  fifteen  he  done 
two  men’s  work.  He  uz  in  the  fields  afore  daylight 
an’  stayed  there  till  it  uz  too  dark  to  see.  Come 
winter  time  when  everybody  else  uz  settin’  by  the 
fire  he  uz  out  achoppin’  in  th’  timber  or  haulin’ 
manure  er  suthin’.  He  uz  a  smart  feller  in  a  trade, 
too,  an’  uz  alius  runnin’  roun’  abuyin’  an’  asellin’. 
He  could  alius  tell  ya  what  the  market  uz  an’  what 
it  had  bin  an’  whut  it  uz  goin’  to  be.  An’  he  made 
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a  slew  uv  money,  I  tell  ya,  got  a  lotta  land  an’  paid 
fer  it,  an’  fixed  it  up  nice  an’  party. 

“Sam  uz  a  good  teller,  too.  Went  to  church  regler 
an’  give  a  lotta  money  to  it,  an’  lie  want  the  kind  uv 
a  feller  thet  went  to  church  on  Sunday  an’  skinned 
ya  in  a  boss  trade  on  Monday  an’  told  ya  a  lotta  lies 
on  Tuesday.  He  uz  good  to  his  family,  too,  fed  em 
well  an’  got  ’em  plemy  clothes  an’  wluit  they  wanted. 
Spring  time  alius  puts  me  in  mind  uv  Sam.  Ya  can 
bet  he  wouldn’t  a  bin  settin’  here  like  me  if  he  uz 
livin’.  He’d  a  bin  atearin’  aroun’  doin’  five  hunnert 
things  to  wunct.  He  worked  hisself  into  a  airly 
grave,  he  did  thet.  Now  spring  hez  come  agin.  Sam 
usta  git  up  four  clock  every  mornin’,  an’  now  four 
clock  conies  an’  Sam  don’t  git  up,  an’  five  an’  six 
'an’  seven  an’  eight  an’  nine  an’  ten,  an’  he  don’t 
never  git  up  atall  all  day  long,  year  in  an’  year  out. 

“Sam’s  fences  is  all  afallin’  down  an’  his  buildin’s 
is  all  acavin’  in  an’  weeds  is  grow  in’  all  over  his  place, 
an’  he  don’t  never  do  nothin’  about  it.  The  pigs  ’an 
cattle  an’  sheep  goes  up  an’  down  an’  slauntswise, 
aii’  Sam  don’t  never  buy  ner  sell  ner  speculate  none. 
I  reckon  he  ain’t  interested  no  more. 

“The  Baptists  built  a  new  church  an’  Sam  never 
done  a  thing  ner  give  a  cent  like  he  ordnarly  woulda 
done.  He  jest  drapped  out,  an’  ez  the  good  book 
sez,  his  habitation  don’t  know  ’im  no  more  forever. 

“His  widder  an’  kids  spent  the  money.  Folks  is 
buyin’  an’  sellin’  an’  growin’  crops  jest  ez  they  did. 
Spring  conies,  an’  fall  an’  winter,  an’  spring  agin, 
an’  there  ain’t  no  differns  in  eny  thing  nohow. 
Course  I’m  a  wuthless  cuss  thet  ain’t  never  made  no 
money  ner  done  nothin’  much  but  set  an’  smoke  in 
the  shade  in  summer  an’  set  by  the  fire  in  winter, 
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’cept  I  raise  a  little  stuff  in  the  summer  an’  hunt  some 
in  the  winter,  but  I  dunno  ez  Sam  got  eny  whar  by 
all  his  tearin’  aroint’  an’  fumin’  an’  woikin’—  1 
dunno  ez  he  got  eny  whar.” 

Old  Jim  slapped  at  an  insect  that  had  settled  on 
his  hairy,  scrawny  arm,  opined  that  “the  dang  gnats 
is  here  already,”  and  stared  placidly  out  across  his  rag¬ 
ged,  unkempt  pasture  to  his  straggling  fence.  Pres¬ 
ently  remarking  that  “thet  there  fence  nil  fall  clean 
down,  I  reckon,”  he  fell  into  a  light  and  pleasant 
slumber.  The  hound  crept  close  and  soon  added  his 
snores  to  those  of  the  sleeping  man.  The  wall 
now  threw  a  protecting  shadow  across  them,  and  a 
light  wind  gently  fanned  away  the  insects. 

John  Williamson  stroked  his  chin  thoughtfully  and 
pondered  how  simple-minded  people  often  come  on 
mighty  truths  unaided.  Then  he  took  up  his  cane 
and  went  away  over  the  fields  toward  home. 
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FOURTH  OF  JULY 

Reverence  and  a  burning  love  for  the  American 
tradition  were  very  strong  in  Carroll  County  in  John 
Williamson’s  time.  There  was  far  less  dispassionate 
analysis  of  men,  motives,  and  events  then  than  exists 
today,  and  far  more  fervid,  unquestioning  patriotism. 
To  rural  Missourians  of  seventy-five  years  ago  George 
Washington,  remote,  aloof,  not  wholly  human,  was 
only  a  little  less  than  the  Lord  God,  and  Andrew 
Jackson’s  name  was  on  all  occasions  hurrahed  until 
the  heavens  were  split  with  the  sound.  The  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  was  regarded  as  “the  finest 
document  ever  struck  oft  by  the  hand  of  man,”  and 
the  Constitution  so  veritable  and  its  pronouncements 
so  final  that  everything  before  it  was  chaos  and  black 
night.  There  was,  too,  a  splendid,  glowing  hatred 
of  the  oppressive,  monarchical  English.  Lacking  this 
hatred,  many  an  orator  would  have  been  in  sore 
straits.  A  violent,  intemperate,  wholly  unreasonable 
attack  on  the  country,  of  our  forefathers  made  any 
speech  on  any  occasion  a  success. 

With  all  of  these  facts  for  a  background,  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  Fourth  of  July  would  be  a  big- 
day,  and  it  was.  Among  the  grown  people  its  ap¬ 
proach  revived  talk  of  the  Stamp  Act,  of  taxation 
without  representation,  of  Lexington  and  Bunkei 
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Hill.  They  would  tell  how  the  men  of  Boston  dis¬ 
guised  themselves  as  Indians,  seized  the  British  ships 
in  Boston  harbor  and  threw  overboard  hundreds  of 
boxes  of  tea;  how  Paul  Revere  galloped  through  the 
night  to  rouse  the  countryside  with  the  stirring  cry, 
“The  Britisli  are  coming!”  They  loved  to  tell  the 
heroic  story  of  Valley  Forge  and  Yorktown  and  of 
Lord  Cornwallis’  surrender.  They  talked  of  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Stephen  Decatur  and  the  naval  war  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  They  talked  of  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  and  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  where  the 
red-coated  soldiers  of  Packenham  fell  like  wheat  be¬ 
fore  a  sickle  when  the  Americans  opened  lire  from 
behind  their  cotton  bale  breastworks.  They  told  of 
Molly  Pitcher  and  faithless  Benedict  Arnold,  of  the 
unfortunate  Major  Andre,  and  of  the  dastardly  Aaron 
Burr,  whose  crimes  were  many  and  dark.  They  told 
of  Boone  and  Crockett  and  Simon  Kenton,  the  great 
trail  blazers,  of  Indian  wars  on  the  frontier,  of  sudden 
raids  out  of  the  night,  massacre,  flight,  pursuit  and 
bloody  retaliation;  they  told  of  Wolfe’s  great  battle 
with  Montcalm  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  in  far 
Quebec,  and  the  whole  long  story  of  the  hard  win¬ 
ning  of  this  continent.  They  did  not  tell  the  story 
in  its  proper  historical  sequence,  and  they  told  only 
one  side  of  it;  their  version  was  prejudiced  and  ro¬ 
manticized— but  it  was  undeniably  thrilling.  It  had 
the  subtle  power  to  plant  in  young  hearts  and  minds 
a  very  great  love  of  country,  a  very  great  pride  and 
respect  for  American  institutions  and  principles,  and 
to  commit  them  thoroughly  to  the  American  way 
of  life. 

For  the  small  boy  this  day  was  one  of  unequaled 
splendor.  Weeks  before,  he  began  depriving  himself 
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of  small  luxuries  in  order  to  save  his  money  to  buy 
firecrackers.  These  noisy  creations  were  of  many 
sizes  and  varying  prices.  The  ones  mostly  used  were 
about  the  thickness  of  a  lead  pencil  and  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  long.  For  fifteen  cents  a  package  of  fifty 
could  be  bought.  Larger  crackers  ranged  upward  in 
price  from  five  to  fifty  cents  apiece.  It  was  always 
a  mental  struggle  for  boys  to  decide  whether  to  buy 
many  small  crackers,  not  one  of  which  would  make 
any  significant  mark  in  the  world,  or  to  buy  a  few 
which  would  command  attention  and  respect.  Most 
of  them  betrayed  their  true  character  of  thrift  and 
caution  by  taking  the  first  course,  thereby  providing 
a  small  and  nagging  popping  which  seemed  endless. 
Only  a  few  large  souls  would  put  all  their  substance 
into  big  crackers  which  would  fairly  rend  the  air  with 
their  volume  of  sound.  Whatever  the  nature  of  his 
choice,  the  day  of  days  found  every  boy  as  fully 
equipped  as  his  means  would  permit,  and  before  sun¬ 
up  in  the  morning  he  was  out*  to  fire  an  opening 
salvo. 

By  seven  o’clock  the  family,  dressed  in  its  best,  was 
on  the  way  to  town.  It  soon  caught  up  with  and  was 
joined  by  other  conveyances  coming  out  of  lanes 
and  other  roads  until  the  whole  looked  like  a  proces¬ 
sion.  Once  in  town,  the  horses  were  hitched  and 
everybody  made  his  way  to  the  public  square.  Here 
unfamiliar  throngs  of  people  crowded  and  milled 
about;  American  flags  of  all  sizes  were  fastened  to  all 
available  places;  red,  white,  and  blue  bunting  was 
draped  in  profusion  across  the  front  of  buildings; 
lemonade  stands  and  hot  lunch  counters,  doing  a 
rushing  business,  were  on  every  corner;  groups  of 
men  about  the  entrance  to  saloons  were  so  thick  that 
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they  extended  out  into  the  street;  and  above  all  and 
through  all  was  the  din  of  fireworks  and  blank  pistols. 
Everybody  was  bursting  with  excitement  and  good 
spirits.  Before  the  day  was  done  a  dozen  lights  would 
have  broken  out,  been  quelled,  and  the  principals 
thrown  into  the  calaboose  to  reflect  and  cool  olf. 
And  all  of  this  but  added  to  the  color  and  gaiety  of 
the  occasion. 

About  eleven  o’clock  some  gamin,  hand  cocked  to 
ear,  would  yell,  “The  Parade!’’  and  as  if  by  magic 
the  bedlam  of  sound  would  cease.  Then  faint  and 
sweet  in  the  distance,  but  drawing  ever  nearer,  could 
be  heard  the  band,  the  silvery  notes  of  the  horn 
drowned  by  the  rhythmic  boom  and  rattle  of  the 
drums.  People  crowded  to  the  curb  and  jostled  each 
other  for  a  good  place  from  which  to  see  and  hear. 
And  presently,  around  the  corner,  mounted  on  a 
sleek,  high-stepping  horse,  rode  the  marshal  of  the 
day.  Pie  usually  was  a  very  large,  tremendously  im¬ 
pressive-looking  man,  grandly  -but  severely  dressed 
in  black,  with  a  wide-brimmed  gray  Stetson  hat  on 
his  head  and  a  heavy  cane  in  his  hand.  Sometimes 
he  wore  cowboy  boots  with  jingling  silver  spurs,  and 
always  he  had  pinned  over  his  left  breast  a  gleaming 
silver  star,  the  symbol  of  his  high  office.  His  horse 
pranced  and  curvetted  about  from  side  to  side,  but 
he  held  it  with  a  masterly  hand  and  kept  it  going  in 
a  forward  course.  As  he  rode  he  waved  his  cane 
threateningly  from  time  to  time,  calling  in  stentorian 
tones  for  the  crowd  to  get  back.  His  face  was  so  stern 
and  awful  it  seemed  no  other  human  being  could 
be  so  grand;  his  brow  was  dark  and  furrowed  with 
the  weight  of  his  thoughts  and  his  tremendous  re¬ 
sponsibility. 
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Following  the  marshal  came  the  band,  usually  com¬ 
posed  of  about  twenty  men  marching  in  lines  of  fours, 
standing  very  straight,  dressed  in  gaudy  uniforms  of 
red  and  gold,  each  addressing  himself  thoroughly  to 
his  instrument,  and  together  producing  a  rolling  tide 
of  beautiful,  thunderous  sound.  How  they  were 
admired  and  envied!  How  many  small  boys  on  that 
instant  resolved  to  become  bandsmen,  and  did,  per¬ 
haps  to  the  neglect  of  better  things.  The  music  was 
wonderful  and  unfamiliar.  It  called  up  visions  of 
marching  armies  and  stirring  battles,  of  great  men 
and  heroes  and  things  powerful  and  magnificent  but 
indefinable. 

Next  came  a  man  in  uniform  carrying  a  huge 
United  States  flag.  Then  every  hat  came  olf,  a  cres¬ 
cendo  of  shouts  and  cheers  rent  the  air,  tears  came 
into  every  eye,  though  no  one  knew  why  they  came, 
and  hearts  swelled  with  emotion.  This  was  the 
grandest  flag!  The  grandest  nation!  The  grandest 
.  .  .  grandest  .  .  .  adequate  words  failed  in  the  ecstasy 
of  feeling.  Following  the  flag  came  the  home  guard, 
“also  in  uniform,  carrying  rifles  and  swords,  looking 
fine  and  set  of  face,  trying  desperately  and  with  little 
success  to  keep  in  step  and  in  line.  Following  them 
was  a  carriage  glistening  and  shining,  a  negro  driver 
on  the  front  seat,  and  in  the  rear  the  mayor  of  the 
town  and  the  orator  of  the  day.  At  these  very  re¬ 
served,  dignified  personages  the  small  boys  stared  in 
abject  wonder.  Seldom  did  envy  or  aspiration  enter 
their  souls,  for  however  vaulting  their  ambition 
might  be,  it  never  rose  to  such  fearful,  dizzy  heights 
as  these. 

When  the  last  vestige  of  the  parade  had  vanished 
down  the  street,  people  turned  away,  not  too  drunk 
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with  emotion  to  remember  that  it  was  dinner  time. 
Baskets  were  brought  out  and  lunch  was  spread  in 
the  shade  on  the  courthouse  lawn,  on  the  counters  of 
stores,  or  wherever  opportunity  offered.  If  people 
had  kinsfolk  in  town,  as  John  Williamson  did,  they 
often  sat  down  to  family  dinner  with  them,  but 
wherever  it  was,  the  meal  was  usually  hurried.  There 
had  been  a  deal  of  excitement  already,  and  more  was 
to  follow.  Nobody  wanted  to  miss  anything,  and 
soon  everybody  was  back  up  town. 

In  one  corner  of  the  courthouse  yard  a  bandstand 
had  previously  been  erected,  and  beside  it  a  speakers' 
stand.  Radiating  out  from  these  were  long  rows  of 
seats  made  by  laying  pine  boards  on  blocks  of  wood. 
Very  early  in  the  afternoon  these  seats  filled  up,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  crowd  massed  behind  them. 
About  two  o’clock  the  band  worked  its  way  to  the 
platform,  mounted,  and  took  its  place.  Small  racks 
were  set  up  and  sheet  music  was  passed  around;  the 
bandsmen  tooted  their  instruments,  frowned  vexedly, 
tooted  again  and  frowned  again.  Now  was  begin¬ 
ning  the  bandmaster’s  brief  hour  of  glory.  He  had 
not  appeared  in  the  morning  parade,  and  when  the 
speaker  arrived  all  eyes  would  be  upon  him;  but  now, 
now,  the  bandmaster  was  the  leader,  he  was  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  attention,  the  object  of  every  gaze.  Tomor¬ 
row,  it  was  too  true,  stripped  of  his  splendid  raiment, 
he  would  go  back  to  cutting  hair  or  selling  meat  and 
potatoes  over  a  counter;  but  today,  now,  he  had 
position  and  power  and  splendor,  and  his  soul  was 
fairly  ravished  with  delight.  So  he  bustled  im¬ 
patiently  from  player  to  player,  whispered  in  the 
ear  of  one  with  the  utmost  show  of  secrecy,  shook  an 
admonitory  finger  at  another,  and  with  yet  another 
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held  conversation  of  the  utmost  gravity.  Finally, 
when  he  had  no  possible  excuse  for  further  delay, 
he  mounted  his  stand,  removed  his  cap  with  a  sweep¬ 
ing,  graceful,  stately  motion,  bowed  low  to  the  audi¬ 
ence,  replaced  his  cap,  raised  his  baton,  let  it  fall, 
and  the  band  roared  into  action.  The  leader’s  body 
swayed  from  side  to  side,  he  jerked  his  head  about 
and  up  and  down,  his  arms  flailed  the  air— he  was 
superb! 

After  the  band  had  worked  its  devious  way  through 
some  half  dozen  pieces  there  was  a  stir  at  the  edge 
of  the  crowd,  and  a  party  of  gentlemen,  preceded  by 
a  police  escort,  made  their  way  slowly  to  the  speakers’ 
stand,  which  they  ascended  with  the  aid  of  a  pair 
of  wooden  steps.  Here  they  seated  themselves,  with 
many  gestures,  bows  and  elaborate  shows  of  courtesy, 
and  looked  solemnly  out  over  the  assembled  throng. 
When  the  band  ceased,  the  mayor  arose  and  came 
forward.  He  raised  his  hand,  palms  outward,  for 
silence,  and  then  spoke,  pompously  and  loudly.  He 
felt  the  great  honor  and  privilege,  he  said,  as  the 
man  who  had  been  so  signally  and,  he  feared,  unde¬ 
servedly  honored  by  his  fellow-citizens  with  the  office 
of  mayor,  of  welcoming  the  people  of  the  town  and 
county  on  this  glorious  day  when  all  patriots  met 
together  to  share  the  glorious  heritage  of  American 
citizenship!  At  this  there  were  loud  yells  and  hand 
clappings  mixed  with  his  friends’  shouts  of  “The 
Mayor!  The  Mayor!”  at  which  the  mayor  blushed 
and  waved  a  deprecatory  hand.  This  glorious  re¬ 
public,  this  jewel  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
had  been  founded  on  the  word  of  God,  had  come  to 
unequaled  prosperity  by  following  the  word  of  God, 
and  when  marble  had  crumbled  to  dust  it  would  still 
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be  found,  glorious  and  mighty,  doing  God’s  will. 
He  would,  therefore,  at  this  time  call  upon  the 
Reverend  Aurelius  Y.  Gibbony,  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Carrollton,  for  a  word  of  prayer. 
The  mayor  bowed  deferentially  and  stepped  aside 
while  the  Reverend  Mr.  Gibbony  came  slowly  for¬ 
ward,  looked  over  the  crowd  sternly  and  with  evident 
disapproval,  raised  one  hand,  lifted  his  head,  closed 
his  eyes,  and  began  to  pray.  He  thanked  God  for 
George  Washington  and  for  the  spirit  of  George 
Washington,  for  the  innumerable  patriots  whose  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion  had  made  this  country  pos¬ 
sible;  he  asked  God  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the 
people  and  to  lead  them  to  the  bountiful  table  heaped 
high  with  spiritual  food;  he  asked  God  to  bless  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  all  government 
officials;  to  bless  the  Governor  of  Missouri  and  all 
state  officials;  to  bless  the  Mayor  of  the  Town  and  all 
local  officials,  and  finally,  in  His  own  good  time,  to 
take  them  all  home  to  Him  so  that  they  could  kneel 
at  the  Great  White  Throne  and  adore  Him  forever. 

When  the  minister  had  finished  and  resumed  his 
seat,  there  was  an  audible  gasp  of  awe  and  relief 
from  the  crowd.  The  mayor  stepped  forward  again, 
and  the  supreme  moment  of  the  day  was  at  hand. 
He  cleared  his  throat,  smoothed  his  hair,  and  began. 
He  said  that  he  had. felt  highly  honored  innumer¬ 
able  times  in  his  life,  that  he  was  thoroughly  used 
to  associating  as  an  equal  with  the  great  and  impor¬ 
tant  people  of  the  earth,  and  that  many  of  them  had 
honored  him  far  beyond  his  poor  deserts,  but  never 
before,  not  on  any  occasion,  had  he  ever  felt  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  honored,  so  highly  privileged,  so  thoroughly 
renowned  as  at  the  present  time,  when,  before  a 
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group  of  the  finest,  most  loyal,  most  intelligent 
friends  any  man  ever  had,  he  had  the  immense 
privilege  of  introducing  that  fearless,  peerless,  bril¬ 
liant,  learned,  high-minded  Christian  gentleman,  that 
man  among  men,  that  matchless  leader  of  men  who 
had  served  his  grateful  fellow-citizens  with  unexam¬ 
pled  devotion,  ability  and  zeal  for  the  past  fourteen 
years  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States— the  Right 
Honorable  Augustus  Carrington  McLean! 

Then  the  mayor,  red-faced  and  perspiring,  stepped 
aside,  and  the  orator  of  the  day  was  in  supreme  com¬ 
mand.  Slowly,  majestically,  like  a  cloud  rising,  he 
rose  and  stood.  When  he  came  forward,  slowly, 
deliberately,  one  seemed  to  see  destiny  walking. 
When  his  calm  eye  ranged  slowly  across  the  crowd 
before  him,  it  was  as  though  God  looked  out  of 
Heaven’s  window  upon  His  people.  Suddenly  all 
other  men  on  the  platform,  the  mayor,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Gibbony,  who  had  so  lately  loomed  so  large, 
became  small  and  of  no  consequence.  The  orator 
towered  above  them  and  began  to  weave  his  magic 
spell.  Neighbors  meeting  on  the  morrow  might  find 
it  surprisingly  difficult  to  recall  specifically  what  he 
said,  what  tangible  things  he  advocated  and  what  he 
denounced,  and  they  were  puzzled  because  they  de¬ 
clared  with  enthusiasm  that  never  in  their  lives  had 
they  heard  so  fine  a  speech,  but  their  forgetfulness 
was  after  all  of  small  consequence  and  not  surpris¬ 
ing,  for  in  a  single  sitting,  all  the  vast  panorama  of 
America  had  passed  before  them  step  by  step  and 
scene  by  scene.  They  had  looked  on  the  majestic 
mountains  and  the  plains  incredibly  vast;  they  had 
seen  the  immense  fertile  farm  land  and  the  endless 
forests;  they  had  sailed  with  Columbus  and  explored 
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with  De  Soto;  they  had  starved  and  died  at  James¬ 
town  and  risen  from  their  graves  to  fight  and  die 
again  in  countless  wars  against  the  redman;  they 
had  fought  through  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of 
1812  on  land  and  sea;  they  had  marched  and  fought, 
and  fought  and  marched  on  freezing  snowfields  and 
in  the  burning  sands  of  deserts;  they  had  lived  the 
lives  of  the  great  patriots,  had  suffered  and  triumphed 
with  them,  had  died  with,  them  and  had  been  resur¬ 
rected  to  live  forever  enshrined  in  the  memory  of  a 
grateful  people.  And  they  had  looked  down  the 
path  of  the  years  to  come  and  had  seen  it  so  roseate 
and  glowing  that  surely  its  farther  end  must  lie  just 
this  side  the  Gates  of  Pearl.  In  every  nerve  and  heart 
cell  and  brain  cell,  in  every  muscle  and  fiber  of  their 
being  they  had  felt  America,  the  America  of  the 
glorious  past,  the  America  of  the  splendid  present, 
the  America  of  the  magnificent  future. 

The  orator  finished  amid  immense  applause;  he 
waved  his  hand  and  disappeared.  The  bandsmen 
gathered  up  their  instruments  and  melted  into  the 
crowd;  the  crowd  itself  dispersed.  Drawn  by  im¬ 
patient,  fly-bitten  horses,  hot,  tired,  dusty,  exhausted 
by  the  waves  of  emotion  which  had  beaten  against 
them,  people  jogged  homeward  in  the  late  afternoon, 
glad  to  take  off  shoes  that  pinched  and  collars  that 
choked  and  cut,  glad  to  fall  back  immediately  into 
the  routine  of  quiet  living.  It  had  been  a  great,  a 
memorable  day,  an  utterly  thrilling  and  satisfving 
day,  and  only  the  least  impressionable  among  them 
were  not  different,  and  better,  too,  for  having  lived  it. 

It  seems  a  matter  of  indifference  that  much  of  it 
was  illusion;  that  the  marshal  of  the  day  was  pom¬ 
pous,  conceited,  and  ignorant;  that  the  bandsmen 
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were  but  awkward  fumblers  from  livery  stables, 
stores,  and  banks;  that  the  home  guards  were  only 
gawky  youths  making  a  ridiculous  spectacle  of  them¬ 
selves;  that  the  mayor  was  something  of  a  fool,  the 
minister  a  bigot,  and  the  orator  more  full  of  feeling 
than  of  thought.  To  the  people  they  were  glamorous 
and  stimulating,  they  opened  new  worlds  of  sight  and 
emotion,  they  were  the  poetry  and  drama,  romance 
and  song  every  life  craves  and  will  in  some  way  try 
to  find.  And  perhaps,  too,  on  that  day  alone  of  all 
the  year  they  were  truly  themselves;  perhaps  it  was 
those  other  days  of  drabness,  work,  and  monotony 
that  were  illusion  and  unreality. 
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Chapter  XXX 
BLACK  PEOPLE 

Black  people  came  with  the  whites  into  Carroll 
County.  A  few  were  freedmen,  but  most  of  them 
were  slaves  who  perforce  followed  the  migrations  of 
their  masters.  They  were  highly  adaptable,  and  very 
soon  were  at  home  and  at  ease  in  whatever  place  they 
found  themselves.  During  all  the  many  years  of  his 
life  in  Missouri,  John  Williamson  spoke  of  Kentucky 
with  nostalgic  longing.  By  his  negroes  it  was  quickly 
forgotten. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  absence  among  them  of  this 
backward  looking,  and  their  equal  proneness  to  give 
no  thought  to  the  days  to  come,  that  made  the  blacks 
the  simple,  happy  people  they  were.  They  had  no 
recollection  of  remembered  greatness  to  make  them 
stiff  and  strained  in  the  presence  of  others  or  discon¬ 
tent  because  their  station  in  the  world  had  declined. 
They  had  no  thought  of  fame  to  come,  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  which  would  cause  them  to  spurn  those  whose 
way  of  life  ran  as  their  own. 

The  negro  never  felt  the  driving  spur  of  ambition, 
which  wears  out  flesh  and'  spirit,  and  finally  ends  for 
many  men  in  the  realization  that  nothing  they  have 
gained  is  worth  the  getting  or  the  having.  He  never 
drank  the  bitter  dregs  of  hope  defeated  and  bright 
dreams  broken,  because  he  wished  for  little  and  be- 
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cause  those  things  he  most  desired  could  easily  be  got 
by  anyone.  A  cabin  to  shut  out  the  wind  and 
weather,  corn  pone  an^l  side  meat,  a  few  rags  for 
clothing,  tobacco  and  a  banjo  or  fiddle,  the  company 
of  his  kind— these  things  combined  all  the  excellences, 
past  or  to  come;  they  were  all  the  good  things  con¬ 
tained  in  the  world. 

Thinking  nothing  of  the  future,  the  negro  knew 
almost  no  fear.  Mary  Williamson,  Mary  Tarrent, 
and  Matilda  Pritchard  often  trembled  before  their 
God  and  feared  for  themselves  and  their  loved  ones 
the  everlasting  tortures  of  the  damned  and  lost.  Elder 
John  Bob  Montgomery  sometimes  grew  ashen  as  he 
contemplated  the  concentric  descent  into  hell  and 
eyed  with  deep  misgiving  the  narrow,  tortuous  path¬ 
way  which  led  to  the  isles  of  the  blest.  No  negroes 
ever  did,  for  more  than  a  moment  or  two  at  a  time. 
Their  god  was  a  tolerant  god,  affable  and  easy-going, 
slow  to  anger,  quick  to  forgive.  Moreover,  he  was 
always  near  at  hand,  not  forever  lost  beyond  a  distant 
sky.  They  heard  God  speaking  in  the  wind  at  night 
and  saw  His  traces  in  things  that  grew  and  moved 
about  their  door.  They  were  primitive  pantheists. 

To  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  whites,  negroes 
were  children  of  the  elements  and  were  happiest 
when  in  close  touch  with  them.  This  gave  to  the 
black  people  a  vast,  simple,  basic  wisdom  which  was 
manifest  in  many  ways,  but  chiefly  in  their  har¬ 
monious  relationship  with  the  earth  upon  which  they 
lived.  White  people  sickened  in  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  shunned  it;  they  feared  the  night  and  avoided 
it;  the  negro  loved  both  the  sun  and  the  night 
equally.  He  basked  in  the  torrid  heat  and  strength¬ 
ened  in  it;  he  went  out  into  the  night  and  passed 
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sure-footed  through  its  gloom.  He  felt  his  kinship 
with  every  living,  growing  thing,  with  earth  and  rock 
and  tree  and  sky.  These  were  his  friends,  his  fa¬ 
miliars.  For  him  the  world  never  turned  to  a  mighty 
stranger  as  it  often  did  for  the  whites.  He  was  a 
child  of  it  and  was  wholly  at  home  in  it. 

The  trust  of  the  negro  in  the  elemental  rightness 
and  justness  of  things  was  great  and  implicit.  This 
was  shown  in  his  complete  acceptance  of  things  as 
they  were.  Born  in  ignorance,  he  did  not  seek  to 
become  learned.  Born  in  poverty,  he  was  content 
to  remain  poor.  Born  into  slavery,  he  was  happy  and 
cheerful  in  bondage,  content  to  wait  until  the  con¬ 
science  of  his  master  struck  off  his  chains.  Even  as 
he  was  at  peace  with  himself  and  his  way  of  life,  so 
he  was,  too,  with  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  He 
did  not  try  to  change  the  face  of  nature  by  leveling 
its  mountains,  diverting  the  course  of  its  rivers,  fell¬ 
ing  its  forests  and  uprooting  its  plains.  This  unques¬ 
tioning  acceptance  of  the  handiwork  of  God  as  being 
perfect  and  right  beyond  the  feeble  wisdom  of  man 
to  change  for  the  better  was  in  its  essence  symbolic 
of  the  finest  possible  relationship  that  man  could 
have  with  an  omniscient  creator.  It  was  and  is  in 
stark  contrast  with  the  philosophy  of  that  pale  and 
restless  race  whose  belief  is  that  whatever  is  natural 
is  wrong  and  must  be  changed  to  the  shape  of  man’s 
desire.  Black  people  were  pliant  to  the  elemental 
forces  that  played  upon  them  from  without  and 
swayed  them  from  within.  •  Always  they  sought  to 
answer  and  satisfy  the  urgings  of  their  desires,  be¬ 
lieving  that  in  this  way  lay  happiness.  Shall  a  race 
tense  and  ill  with  suppression,  worn  and  warped 
with  labor  and  care,  say  that  they  were  wrong? 
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Most  negroes  in  Carroll  County  were  content  and 
happy  in  slavery,  cared  for  in  sickness  and  health, 
from  birth  to  death,  as  they  were.  Emancipation 
made  but  slight  difference  in  their  manner  of  life  or 
thought.  Largely  they  lived  on  in  the  same  familiar 
places,  working  in  the  fields  their  fathers  had  tilled, 
hunting  the  coon  and  possum  by  night  and  the  rabbit 
by  day.  Their  cabins  rang  with  music  and  song  and 
swarmed  with  children  and  dogs. 

The  relation  between  white  people  and  black  was 
often  close,  marked  by  great  trust  and  affection  on 
the  part  of  both.  White  children  were  enamored  of 
the  negroes,  for  they  found  them  very  much  like 
themselves.  Together  the  members  of  these  two  races 
passed  through  life,  sharing  its  good  and  bad,  and 
dying  at  last,  were  sheltered  alike  in  the  earth. 

The  grandfather  of  Uncle  Henry  Carrico  had  been 
an  African  king,  and  Uncle  Henry  was  full  of  dignity 
and  oracular  wisdom.  Once  in  a  conversation  with 
John  Williamson  he  expressed  the  philosophy  of  his 
whole  race  when  he  said,  “A  tree  shoots  up  fru  de  erf, 
an’  grow  up  an’  grow  up  toard  de  sun,  an’  it  stan’ 
long  time  an’  by  an’  by  it  fall  down,  but  de  sun  come 
down  den  an’  whisper  an’  coax  till  pritty  soon 
anudder  tree  rise  up  agin.  Dey’s  alius  de  sun  and 
de  tree,  a  risin’  up  an’  failin’  down,  a  risin’  up  an’ 
failin’  down,  now  an’  foebbcr.  Dat  wuz  de  way  ole 
mistah  God  tended  fo’  it  ter  be,  an’  dat’s  de  way 
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Chapter  XXXI 


STORMS 

The  early  settlers  in  Carroll  County,  like  all  people 
who  ever  lived  on  the  land,  were  greatly  concerned 
with  weather  conditions.  To  a  large  degree  their 
lives  and  fortunes  were  determined  by  the  seasons. 
Summers  which  were  unfavorable,  either  by  being 
dry  and  hot,  or  cool  and  wet,  meant  the  partial  or 
perhaps  total  loss  of  a  crop.  A  late  frost  in  spring 
might  kill  fruit  and  all  the  young  growing  plants. 
An  early  frost  in  fall  might  do  untold  damage  to 
crops  not  yet  mature.  Long,  severe  winters  with 
deep  snows  often  brought  on  a  shortage  of  stock  feed 
and  fuel  for  the  fires,  and  in  certain  seasons  storms 
of  wind  were  a  menace  to  animals  and  men  and 
everything  which  rose  above  the  ground.  People 
scanned  the  sky  for  signs  of  change,  and  some,  more 
fortunate  in  their  forecasting  than  others,  acquired 
great  reputations  as  weather  prophets.  In  no  sphere 
did  the  various  talents  of  the  Water  Witch  shine  to 
better  advantage  than  in  this,  of  foretelling  the  ele¬ 
ments;  and  many  neighbors,  before  planting  or  set¬ 
ting  out  on  a  journey,  went  to  see  him  at  the  bend 
of  the  creek  to  get  his  opinion.  It  was  always  freely 
given,  and  was  usually  followed. 

The  Water  Witch  reached  his  conclusions  by 
means  of  numerous  signs,  some  of  which,  revealed 
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by  him  from  time  to  time,  became  axioms,  widely 
known  and  respected.  In  early  September  of  ’51, 
John  Williamson  asked  him  whether  the  coming 
winter  would  be  hard,  and  he  said  it  would.  The 
husks  of  corn,  he  added,  were  twice  as  thick  as  usual, 
and  some  animals  he  had  caught  in  the  woods  were 
already  heavily  furred;  hickory  nut  hulls  were  crack¬ 
ing  open,  and  song  birds  had  nearly  all  gone  south; 
for  the  first  four  days  of  the  last  full  moon  the  wind 
had  blown  from  the  north  and  east,  and  muskrats 
had  finished  their  houses.  .The  winter  which  fol¬ 
lowed  more  than  justified  his  predictions.  Likewise 
in  the  spring  of  1859  advised  his  busy  neighbors 
that  they  might  better  keep  their  plows  in  the  shed 
and  let  their  oxen  roam  the  range,  for  nothing  of 
consequence  would  be  raised  that  year.  He  refused 
to  give  his  reasons  for  making,  this  bleak  prophecy, 
but  while  others  toiled,  he  fished  and  hunted  and 
slept  beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees.  The  season  was 
early  that  year,  and  by  mid-June  the  prospect  for 
a  large  harvest  had  never  been  so  great.  Corn  was 
dark  green  and  higher  than  a  man’s  head;  grain, 
lank  and  heavy,  was  fast  ripening,  while  hemp  and 
tobacco  were  such  as  no  man  had  ever  beheld.  Un¬ 
perturbed,  the  Water  Witch  continued  to  predict 
disaster.  Bins  and  cribs  would  be  empty  this  fall, 
he  said,  and  stock  would  be  eating  oak  leaves  before 
the  robins  came  again. 

Risers  before  dawn  on  the  morning  of  July  3,  1859, 
noted  that  even  at  an  early  hour  the  air  was  heavy 
and  oppressive.  The  sun,  burning  hot,  rose  into  a 
sky  in  which  there  was  no  vestige  of  cloud.  No  faint¬ 
est  breeze  stirred  a  leaf  on  bush  or  tree.  People  went 
reluctantly  to  their  work  and  moved  slowly  across 
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the  fields.  The  temperature  went  steadily  up  until 
by  noon  the  glass  which  hung  in  the  shade  of  John 
Withers’  porch  stood  at  one  hundred  thirteen  de¬ 
grees.  All  living  things  shrank  away  from  the  blind¬ 
ing  waves  of  heat,  and  time  seemed  to  stand  still.  At 
one  o’clock  a  black  cloud,  long  and  low,  rose  slowly 
above  the  western  horizon,  mounting  upward  to  meet 
the  sun.  In  half  an  hour  it  completely  covered  the 
sky,  and  there  was  yet  no  breath  of  air. 

Polly  Withers  dropped  upon  her  knees  and  talked 
to  the  Lord.  She  reminded  Him  that  He  had  calmed 
the  angry  seas  and  with  His  hand  had  turned  away 
a  tempest.  As  it  in  answer  there  came  a  deep,  far¬ 
away  rumble  of  thunder,  and  the  cloud  masses  began 
to  move.  They  convolved  slowly  at  first,  then  faster 
and  faster  as  though  whipped  by  tremendous  winds; 
they  boiled  furiously,  fragments  of  them  were  torn 
away  and  went  flying  wildly  down  the  sky,  and  the 
hot,  still  air  near  the  ground  began  to  stir.  Earth- 
shaking  blasts  of  thunder  burst  in  the  heavens,  and 
lightning  flashed  continually.  From  the  west  came 
the  rising  sound  of  wind  and  rain,  and  another  sound, 
deeper  and  more  metallic.  Then  with  a  rush  and 
roar  the  storm  came,  blotting  out  sight  and  sound. 
Over  the  fields  a  green  mist  arose  as  the  slashing  hail 
tore  the  plants  to  shreds  and  tatters.  That  fall  cribs 
and  bins  were  empty,  as  the  Water  Witch  had  said 
they  would  be,  and  stock  had  long  been  eating  oak 
leaves  when  robins  came  in  the  spring. 

After  the  year  of  the  Great  Hail  the  Water  Witch 
was  looked  upon  as  an  oracle.  He  passed  from  the 
Carroll  County  scene  in  ’61,  but  there  were  many 
who  were  quick  to  pick  up  the  mantle  of  his  proph¬ 
ecy.  To  most  of  them  it  proved  to  be  but  an  ill- 
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fitting  garment.  The  most  startling  exception  was 
Arcli  Herndon’s  Rachel  Carrico,  the  seeress  and 
visionary.  She  prophesied  about  the  weather  only 
once,  and  the  prophecy  was  of  ill  things  to  come, 
but  it  was  fulfilled  with  such  devastating  complete¬ 
ness  that  she  was  raised  to  a  pinnacle  of  esteem  fully 
equal  to  that  once  enjoyed  by  the  Water  Witch. 

In  early  October  of  the  year  1872  she  sought  out 
Elder  John  Bob  Montgomery  and  warned  him  that 
he  must  pray  for  the  people  white  and  black,  and  the 
animals  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  because  she 
had  seen  terrible  things  in  a  dream.  She  said  that 
she  had  seen  the  brown  earth  of  winter  turn  to  white; 
she  had  heard  the  wind  blow  from  the  north  for  four 
days  and  four  nights,  and  on  the- fifth  day  she  had 
seen  the  death  angel  come  riding  on  the  storm,  stop¬ 
ping  here  and  there  to  touch  living  things  with  his 
cold  fingers  of  bone.  She  told  the  Elder  that  she 
would  help  him,  that  she  would  call  on  the  little  gods 
who  lived  behind  the  grinning  faces  of  dead  cats  and 
the  ones  who  talked  in  the  swishing  of  dried  horses' 
tails.  She  said  she  would  call  on  all  her  gods,  and 
that  he  should  call  on  his  god  who  lived  far  up 
beyond  sight  in  the  sky,  and  that  together,  it  might 
be,  they  could  turn  aside  the  wrath  to  come.  She 
was  very  earnest,  very  troubled.  The  good  Elder 
forthwith  sternly  rebuked  her  for  her  pagan  ways, 
and  told  her  that  he  would  pray,  to  be  sure,  but  only 
for  the  salvation  of  her  heathen  soul,  only  that  she 
might  come  into  a  knowledge  of  God’s  grace  and 
boundless  mercy.  He  bade  her  put  away  her  horrid 
idols  and  to  seek  forgiveness  and  salvation.  Subse¬ 
quently,  in  numerous  sermons,  he  told  the  story  of 
Rachel’s  vision.  He  said  it  was  the  Devil  himself 
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who  put  such  thoughts  into  the  heads  of  men,  and  he 
fervently  thanked  God  for  the  light  and  blessed 
knowledge  which  banished  forever  such  awful  fancies 
from  the  minds  of  people  who  believed  in  Him. 
There  was  scattered  talk  to  the  effect  that  the  Evil 
One  had  come  to  live  in  Rachel  and  that  he  should 
be  exorcised  by  fire  and  water.  Stories  were  told  of 
the  treatment  given  witches  in  New  England  and  of 
calamities  they  had  brought  upon  communities. 
Rachel  was  feared  and  shunned,  but  nothing  was 
done.  These  were  basically  a  kindly  people,  and  the 
more  sensible  among  them  regarded  Rachel  only  as 
a  poor,  deluded  negress,  a  prey  to  fear  and  supersti¬ 
tion.  Her  dire  prophecy  was  all  but  forgotten. 

The  fall  of  1872  was  fair  and  mild  beyond  the 
knowledge  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  The  golden, 
languorous  days  of  autumn  slipped  pleasantly  away. 
Corn  was  cribbed,  wood  was  got  in,  and  people  set¬ 
tled  down  for  the  long  winter,  but  the  winter  tarried. 
The  butchering  season  came,  but  no  butchering  was 
done  because  people  feared  that  meat  would  not 
keep.  On  Christmas  day  men  went  about  without 
coats,  and  on  New  Year’s  fires  in  the  houses  smol¬ 
dered  and  burned  low.  On  January  23,  1873,  the 
heavens  were  overcast  all  day.  In  the  evening  snow 
began  to  fall  out  of  a  windless  sky.  It  continued  to 
fall  all  that  night  and  all  the  following  day  until 
evening;  then  the  clouds  broke  away  and  the  sun 
set  red  and  clear,  casting  its  rays  far  along  the  white 
fields  and  lanes.  Never  before  or  since  was  such 
a  fall  of  snow  seen  in  Carroll  County.  Undrifted,  it 
stood  above  forty  inches  on  level  ground.  The 
temperature  continued  to  be  moderate.  Sometime 
in  the  night  the  wind  rose,  and  by  morning  it  was 
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blowing  with  almost  hurricane  force  out  of  the  north, 
driving  the  snow  before  it,  piling  it  up  to  incredible 
heights  in  some  places,  sweeping  the  ground  nearly 
bare  in  others.  Never  varying  its  direction  more 
than  a  few  points  at  any  time,  it  blew  with  nearly 
unabated  fury  for  four  days  and  nights,  but  the  red 
column  in  the  glass  never  fell  below  twenty  degrees. 
Then  the  mercury  began  to  fall  and  by  nightfall  of 
the  twenty-ninth  had  sunk  to  forty  below  zero.  It  re¬ 
mained  there  for  the  following  two  days,  then  slowly 
began  to  rise.  Hundreds  of  head  of  stock  perished  on 
the  ranges,  and  untold  quantities  of  game  in  the 
woods  and  prairies.  A  family  of  five  died  in  a  shack  on 
Withers  Creek  near  the  deserted  home  of  the  Water 
Witch,  and  unwary  travelers  were  found  frozen  in 
the  roads  and  lanes.  Arch  Herndon’s  Rachel  was 
held  by  all  to  have  the  gift  of  second  sight;  Elder 
John  Bob  Montgomery  was  a  baffled  and  humiliated 
servant  of  the  Lord,  and,  for  a  long  time,  a  very  quiet 
one.  Thereafter  he  was  never  at  ease  when  the  name 
of  Rachel  Carrico  was  mentioned,  and  he  took  care 
never  to  be  in  her  presence. 

In  heat  and  cold,  in  sunshine  and  in  rain,  people 
in  Carroll  County  lived  out  the  days  and  years  of 
their  lives.  When  they  gathered  under  the  shade  in 
summer  or  around  their  fires  in  winter,  they  talked 
of  the  great  hail  storm  of  1859  and  the  terrible  win¬ 
ter  of  1873,  of  the  prophetic  powers  of  the  Water 
Witch  and  Rachel  Carrico.  They  said  that  a  red 
sunset  meant  fair  weather  and  that  an  east  wind  in 
winter  boded  no  good  to  any  man. 
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UNCLE  LITT  TULL 

Rain  and  wind  came  with  dusk  on  the  second  of 
February,  1874.  Dr.  Lyttleton  Tull  II  sat  by  his 
blazing  fire  of  hickory  logs  and  spread  his  strong 
hands  gratefully  before  the  cheerful  flames.  He 
had  risen  at  three  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  that  day 
and  had  been  constantly  on  the  move  until  now.  He 
had  ridden  better  than  forty  miles  and  had  tended 
twenty-seven  patients.  He  had  presided  at  the  birth 
of  three  infants  and  had  felt  the  last  fluttering  heart¬ 
beats  of  two  adults.  His  sturdy  body  was  very  weary, 
and  he  was  no  longer  young.  .  He  relaxed  upon  the 
settle,  his  massive  coach  hound,  Jefferson  Davis, 
stretched  at  his  feet,  and  slept. 

Outside,  the  wind  sang  shrilly  in  the  eaves  and 
banged  a  loosened  shutter  which  swung  to  and  fro 
in  the  gale.  Rain  was  flung  in  gusts  against  the  house 
and  cascaded  down  the  window  panes,  but  inside 
there  was  no  sound  save  the  mellow  tick  of  the  tall 
clock  and  the  singing  of  the  fire.  Twice  a  negro 
servant  came  softly  into  the  room  and  laid  fresh  logs 
upon  the  dying  embers,  and  six  times  the  clock  struck 
the  hour. 

The  sleeping  man  was  awakened  by  the  jangle  of 
his  office  bell,  which  rose  shrill  and  clear  above  the 
sounds  of  storm,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  on  his  feet, 
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moving  mechanically  toward  the  door.  Frantic  fists 
beat  upon  it,  and  a  man’s  voice  called  in  desperation, 
“Doctorl  Doctor  Tulll” 

Five  minutes  after  he  awoke,  well  wrapped  against 
the  raging  elements  and  astride  his  gray  gelding, 
Denny  Lad,  the  doctor  headed  his  horse  north  into 
a  wall  of  darkness  so  profound  that  he  literally  could 
not  see  his  gloved  hand  before  him.  Confidently 
and  at  once  he  pushed  the  gray  to  a  swinging  gallop, 
for  he  knew  with  knowledge  born  of  many  experi¬ 
ences  like  this  that  the  eyes  before  him  could  piece 
the  wall  of  night,  that  the  swift,  sure  feet  be¬ 
neath  him  would  somehow  find  solid  footing  on  the 
muddy,  rainwashed  road. 

Mile  after  mile  the  horse  and  rider  put  behind 
them.  The  man  was  soon  wet  to  the  skin  by  the 
slashing  torrents,  and  his  hand  clutching  the  bridle 
tein  gradually  grew  numb.  His  coat  was  a  sodden 
mass  about  him,  and  his  bad  right  knee  throbbed 
with  pain  at  each  pound  of  the  heavy  hoofs;  but 
under  him  the  great  animal  moved  with  a  perfect 
rhythm  and  effortless  strength,  splendid  and  ex¬ 
hilarating.  The  mind  of  the  doctor,  fully  alert  now, 
threw  its  protective  thoughts  about  the  suffering 
patient  who  lay  somewhere  beyond  and  toward 
whom  he  was  rushing  with  headlong  speed. 

There  were  no  lights  shining  from  the  windows  of 
farmhouses  as  he  went  by  because  the  occupants 
were  long  since  abed.  He  neither  met  nor  passed 
any  other  living  thing  upon  the  road,  for  all  save 
him  had  taken  shelter.  Weary  and  old  and  alone 
with  his  horse  in  a  wild  waste  of  dark  and  storm,  this 
man  experienced  a  happiness  such  as  few  people  ever 
know.  He  was  a  true  champion  and  as  gallant  a 
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knight  as  any  who  sat  with  Arthur  at  his  Round 
Table.  He  fought  by  day  and  by  night  for  the  souls 
and  bodies  and  minds  of  men,  and  many  came  slowly 
back  from  the  shadowland  which  lies  near  death 
when  they  heard  his  clear  and  urgent  call. 

At  length  the  doctor  swept  in  across  the  level  land 
to  the  south  of  the  village  of  Bogard,  and  pushed  at 
unslackened  speed  up  a  narrow  street  until  he  saw 
a  shaded  light  glowing  in  a  window.  He  pulled  up 
then,  leaped  to  the  ground,  and  quickly  passed  into 
the  house. 

When  day  came  the  sun  rose  into  a  sky  undimmed 
by  cloud,  and  the  wind  fell  to  a  whisper.  The  weary 
doctor  saw  the  bright  tide  of  life  return  and  grow 
stronger  in  the  form  which  lay  before  him,  saw  the 
coming  day.  Heavy  with  fatigue,  he  stumbled  to  the 
door  and  opened  it.  The  good,  clean  air  had  the 
smell  of  spring,  he  thought,  and  the  sun  was  warm. 
Then  on  the  road  from  the  south  he  heard  the  flying 
feet  of  a  running  horse;  and  when  it  drew  near,  the 
white-faced,  anxious  rider  called  in  panic  tones, 
“Doctor!  Doctor  Tull!”  Within  the  moment,  side 
by  side  with  the  one  who  had  sought  him,  the  doc¬ 
tor,  answering  again  the  call,  rode  rapidly  east  into 
the  face  of  the  rising  sun,  while  the  mists  of  morning 
cleared  away,  the  ground  fog  slowly  lifted,  and  light 
strengthened  over  all  the  world. 

Uncle  Litt  Tull,  physician  on  the  southern  border, 
was  typical  of  his  time  and  profession.  For  fame  and 
money  he  cared  little;  for  the  saving  of  human  life 
he  cared  very  much.  His  whole  existence  was  a  long, 
grim  struggle  with  the  Dark  Angel,  and  in  the  end 
the  angel  always  won.  Whence  this  entire  devotion 
to  human  service  came,  and  the  strength  of  mind 
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and  body  to  support  it,  cannot  be  known.  Perhaps 
both  came  from  God;  they  could  not  have  come 
alone  from  man. 

Lyttleton  Tull  was  not  a  saint,  for  he  often  swore 
and  lost  his  temper  very  badly.  As  he  grew  older, 
his  disposition  was  observed  to  become  worse,  and 
he  had  no  patience  at  all  with  the  crimes  and  stupidi¬ 
ties  of  men.  No,  he  was  indeed  not  a  saint,  but  no 
day  ever  dawned  too  hot  or  too  cold  for  him  to  ride 
its  circuit  through,  breaking  a  lance  against  his  an¬ 
cient  enemy.  His  skill,  judged  by  modern  standards, 
may  have  been  indifferent,  but  it  was  fully  given.  The 
widow,  the  orphan,  the  beggar  pressed  about  his 
door,  and  never  in  vain. 

And  in  the  end  he  conquered,  death,  for  as  Black 
Tom,  his  body  servant  said,  lie  did  not  really  die. 
He  just  came  home  late  one  afternoon,  tired  from 
three  sleepless  nights  and  work-filled  days,  and  lay 
down  upon  the  settle  and  went  to  sleep,  like  anybody 
would  do,  and  as  he  was  so  very  weary,  he  did  not 
wake  up,  but  just  slept  on.  He  was  so  very,  very 
tired,  said  Tom,  that  he  forgot  to  breathe.  But  die? 
Oh,  no,  not  that.  Asleep,  that’s  all. 

“I  ’spect,”  said  the  negro,  “that  some  long  time 
fum  now,  ole  doctah  wake  and  holler  to  Tom,  ‘Tom, 
yo  black  tief,  yo  git  my  boss  and  my  medicine  bags, 
tor  dey’s  death  an’  sickness  in  de  Ian’,  an’  dis  niglu 
I  ez  ridin’  out  agin.’  ’’ 
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THE  OUTCAST  WOMAN 

Varnia  Appleton  is  dead  and  gone,  as  are  all  her 
relatives,  so  no  harm  or  hurt  can  come  of  telling  her 
sad,  brave  story.  And  really  it  is  not  the  sadness  that 
strikes  one,  but  the  triumph,  the  heavy  cross  borne 
with  grace  and  smiling  winsomeness,  the  fine,  clear 
spirit  which  somehow  emerged  from  the  fires  of 
adversity  in  which  she  spent  most  of  the  years  of 
her  life. 

>  . 

Dan  Appleton  and  his  wife  came  from  Tennessee 
about  1870  and  settled  back  in  the  hills.  He  cleared 
some  land,  hunted  and  trapped,  and  supported  his 
family  in  better-than-average  style.  He  and  his  wife 
were  an  attractive  couple,  quiet  and  genteel,  friendly, 
but  with  pride  and  reserve.  Within  three  years  of 
their  coming  a  child  was  born  and  Constance  Apple- 
ton  was  dead.  After  the  funeral  all  the  women  in  the 
neighborhood  came  forward  with  offers  to  rear  little 
Varnia.  Dan  Appleton  thanked  them  gravely  and 
kindly,  but  said  no,  that  this  child  was  all  he  had 
left  of  his  dead  wife,  whom  he  would  always  love 
dearly,  and  that  to  part  with  the  baby  would  be  like 
losing  his  wife  again.  He  would  manage,  he  said, 
and  he  did. 

Aunt  Sallie  Johnson  had  belonged  to  Mansfield 
Johnson  all  of  her  life,  and  at  his  death  he  left  some 
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papers  giving  her  her  freedom  and  the  right  to  live 
in  her  cabin  on  a  corner  of  the  Johnson  land.  She 
it  was  who  now  came  to  live  in  the  Appleton  house, 
cook  the  meals,  and  bring  up  the  baby.  For  the  fol¬ 
lowing  eight  years  the  little  family  lived  very  un¬ 
eventfully;  then  Aunt  Sallie  died.  No  one  came  to 
take  her  place.  It  was  thought  that  Dan  Appleton 
would  surely  marry  then,  for  he  was  still  young  and 
had  a  motherless  child.  But  he  did  not,  and  to  the 
end  of  his  days  he  spoke  of  his  wife  as  though  she 
had  but  stepped  out  of  the  room  and  would  at  any 
time  return.  For  this  cpiixotic  attitude  he  was  duly 
honored,  but  no  one  thought  it  very  practical.  Girl 
children,  it  was  very  well  known,  needed  a  woman’s 
guiding  hand.  .  . 

In  the  years  that  followed,  Dan  Appleton  became 
less  purposeful  and  more  negligent.  Summer  and 
winter  he  haunted  the  lonely  little  graveyard  where 
his  wife  was  buried.  For  hours  he  would  lie  in  the 
tall  grass,  listening  to  the  wind  in  the  pines,  watch¬ 
ing  the  slow  clouds  move  across  the  sky.  People  said 
that  he  was  more  than  a  bit  touched  in  the  head, 
and  it  may  be  that  he  was.  Meanwhile,  Varnia  grew 
and  did  the  best  she  coidd.  No  animal  roaming  the 
plains  and  forests  was  more  free  than  she,  no  bird  of 
the  air  more  unconfined.  Ranging  alone  save  for  her 
hounds,  she  became  a  splendid  hunter.  She  could 
take  fish  from  nearly  any  pool,  and  no  one  set  a  snare 
with  greater  skill.  She  knew  where  flowers  first 
bloomed  in  the  spring  and  in  what  nook  they  lin¬ 
gered  longest  in  autumn.  She  was  very  wise  in  all 
the  woodsman’s  and  the  plainsman’s  lore;  she  was 
learned  in  the  ways  of  weather  and  of  storms;  she 
knew  the  habits  of  the  wolf  and  the  fox;  she  could 
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read  the  thoughts  of  her  dogs  and  hold  converse  with 
them.  But  of  all  else  she  was  ignorant.  Her  feet 
never  passed  the  threshold  of  school  house  or  of 
church;  she  went  into  no  home  but  her  own;  she  had 
no  human  being  for  her  friend. 

In  the  spring  when  Varnia  was  nineteen  she  met 
young  Abel  Sibley,  likewise  a  roamer  of  the  woods 
and  a  prowler  of  the  night.  He  came  of  a  good, 
propertied  family,  but  he  had  no  turn  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  then,  although  later  he  did  have.  The  mighty 
surge  of  creation  was  strong  in  the  world  at  that 
season;  nothing  of  bird  or  animal  or  plant  life  re¬ 
fused  to  heed  it,  nor  did  these  two.  When  her  child 
was  born,  Sibley  was  out  of  the  state,  and  Varnia 
continued  to  live  with  her  father.  In  six  years’  time 
her  lover  returned  and  married  her,  and  they  went 
to  live  at  his  father’s  house  on  the  pike  road.  Here, 
along  with  her  child,  she  learned  to  read  and  write, 
learned  of  God  and  the  church,  was  taught  the  social 
amenities  and  conventions.  At  this  time,  too,  she 
came  to  know  herself  for  a  sinner  who  stood  in  the 
dread  shadow  of  public  condemnation.  She  learned 
what  shame  was,  and  bitterness.  When  she  tried  to 
move  as  an  equal  among  her  neighbors,  she  came  to 
know  the  blight  of  a  stubborn  ostracism  and  petty 
persecution  that  endured  through  the  years. 

Until  her  death,  over  forty  years  later,  Varnia  Sib¬ 
ley  lived  in  John  Williamson’s  neighborhood.  She 
became  the  mother  of  three  more  children;  she  reared 
them  with  all  possible  tenderness  and  care.  No 
others  were  so  well-mannered  or  polite;  none  were 
dressed  with  more  neatness  or  taste.  The  last  of 
them  died  before  it,  was  out  of  its  teens,  and  her  heart 
was  completely  broken.  When  they  were  quite 
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young,  she  would  dress  them  prettily  and  go  calling 
upon  the  women  who  were  her  neighbors,  hoping 
that  the  presence  of  these  smiling  little  ones  would 
plead  for  her  more  eloquently  than  she  could  ever 
do  herself.  So  far  as  was  known,  all  of  these  women 
received  her  pleasantly,  but  she  was  not  invited  to 
come  back,  nor  were  her  calls  ever  returned.  In 
times  of  sickness  or  death  her  neighbors  accepted  her 
ministrations,  and  none  had  more  patience  or  skill 
with  the  suffering  or  afflicted  than  she;  but  when 
her  children  died  and  she  lay  ill,  none  came  near 
her. 

For  many  years  before  her  death  she  certainly  knew 
that  this  attitude  would  never  change,  that  for  her 
sin  as  a  child  she  would  suffer  all  her  days,  and  this 
treatment  must  have  seemed  to  her  a  hard  lot.  But 
if  she  felt  sorrow  or  resentment,  it  never  showed  in 
her  face  or  her  demeanor.  No  one  saw  her  anything 
but  cheerful,  ready  with  help  or,  sympathy.  As  age 
came  upon  her,  she  grew  yet  more  gracious  and  more 
kind.  A  quietness  and  peace  came  into  her  face  such 
as  it  had  not  held  before.  The  weather  was  never 
too  hot  or  too  cold,  the  way  never  too  hard  or  too 
far,  for  her  to  answer  the  call  of  distress;  but  always 
she  remained  the  outcast  woman,  the  hem  of  whose 
garment  her  purer  neighbors  woidd  not  deign  to 
touch.  For  this  attitude  perhaps  they  were  not  so 
much  to  blame.  There  was  nothing  in  their  training 
or  in  the  teachings  instilled  into  them  that  would 
tend  to  make  them  understand  this  woman;  their 
moral  code  made  no  allowance  for  such  actions  as 
hers,  and  their  social  life  had  no  place  for  her.  These 
women,  kind  and  generous  in  all  else,  would  have 
embraced  this  weaker  sister  if  only  they  had  known 
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how  to  do  so,  but  they  never  learned  to  break  the 
steel  bands  of  those  conventions  which  at  once  held 
them  prisoners  in  a  world  of  freedom  and  kept  them 
safe  in  a  world  of  license,  so  that  those  tender  prompt¬ 
ings  of  the  heart  which  they  may  have  felt  went 
unexpressed. 

Varnia  Sibley  has  been  dead  for  many  years  now. 
Her  grave  lies  surrounded  by  the  graves  of  men  and 
women  who,  in  life,  scorned  her.  The  grass  is 
equally  green  over  them  all,  and  the  flowers  of  spring 
come  no  sooner  over  one  than  over  another.  The 
snows  of  winter  cover  them  with  an  unbroken  blan¬ 
ket  of  chaste  whiteness.  In  death  Varnia  found  that 
equality  which  in  life  she  was  denied.  In  death 
nature  took  back  the  one  it  had  nurtured  as  a  child 
and  lost  awhile. 


Chapter  XXXIV 


THE  GREAT  RIVER 

In  May,  1888,  John  Williamson  received  a  letter 
from  the  firm  of  Turnbill  and  Gray,  Attorneys  at 
Law,  in  St.  Louis,  informing  him  that  he  was  a  joint 
heir  to  the  estate  of  John  Samuel  Buckner,  deceased, 
late  of  Tupelo,  Mississippi.  There  were  some  lor- 
midable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  getting  this  inherit¬ 
ance,  it  appeared,  but  it  was  strongly  intimated  that 
these  could  be  safely  got  over  if  the  matter  was  placed 
in  the  capable  and  diligent  hands  of  the  legal  gentle¬ 
men  who  signed  themselves  his  Very  Obedient  Serv¬ 
ants.  Having  a  well-grounded  distrust  of  anything 
connected  with  the  bench  and  bar,  and  considerable 
faith  in  his  own  ability,  John  Williamson,  with  a 
quite  unusual  display  of  the  practical,  decided  to  go 
and  personally  look  after  his  interests.  O11  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  June  8,  portmanteau  in  hand  and  a  calf-bound 
copy  of  the  Laws  of  Missouri  under  his  arm,  he 
boarded,  at  the  landing  below  Carrollton,  the  steam¬ 
boat  Henry  Clay,  which  headed  down  river  on  the 
rapidly  mounting  crest  of  a  J  une  rise. 

In  the  western  mountains  that  year  snow  had  been 
deep,  and  was  more  than  usually  late  in  melting. 
When  it  did  begin  to  go  it  went  quickly,  so  that  the 
long  anticipated  high  water  was  sudden.  Once  out 
in  the  main  current,  where  the  river  looked  like  a 
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forest  of  floating  logs  and  brush  tipped  with  yellow- 
white  foam,  the  big  boat  was  whirled  along  as  lightly 
as  though  she  were  a  leaf  in  a  gale.  The  distance  to 
either  shore  seemed  very  far,  and  objects  on  it  ap¬ 
proached  and  fell  to  the  rear  with  amazing  rapidity. 
The  chance  of  a  human  being’s  long  surviving  in 
that  wilderness  of  wild,  raving  water  seemed  remote 
to  the  landsmen  on  board;  but  the  calm  unconcern 
of  the  crew,  negro  roustabouts,  and  veteran  travelers 
was  reassuring. 

The  passengers  were  a  varied  lot.  There  were 
some  twenty  buckskin-clad  trappers  who  had  win¬ 
tered  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
taking  furs  which  they  were  now  carrying  down  to 
market.  Wiry,  powerful,  keen  of  eye  and  quick  of 
hand,  they  were  boisterous  and  uncouth.  There 
were  five  Indians  from  the  Black  Hills  region  of  Da¬ 
kota,  stolid  and  impassive.  All  day  they  would  gaze 
out  upon  the  rushing  river,  scarcely  uttering  a  sound. 
From  Westport  Landing  had  come  a  group  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  their  wives.  From  farther  up  river  there 
were  two  Scotch  traders,  who  introduced  themselves 
to  John  Williamson  as  Tammie  McCray  and  James 
McDonough.  There  was  a  woman,  beautiful  and 
exotic,  whose  eyes  were  bright  and  hard  but  strangely 
veiled.  With  talk  of  pelts  and  markets,  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  prices,  of  boats  and  Hoods  and  river  levels, 
time  and  the  miles  glided  away. 

St.  Louis  was  reached  at  mid-afternoon  of  a  hot, 
clear  day.  All  the  boats  in  the  world  seemed  as¬ 
sembled  along  the  'river  front.  Horse-drawn  drays 
piled  high  with  goods  thundered  and  pounded  over 
the  stones;  great  warehouses  loomed  tall  and  massive 
along  the  narrow  streets,  and  everywhere  were 
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throngs  of  talking,  laughing  men  and  women  hurry¬ 
ing  hither  and  yon.  Farther  up  the  hill  loomed  the 
bulk'  of  the  courthouse,  and  nearer  to  the  river,  a 
little  out  of  the  bustle  and  uproar,  the  Cathedral  of 
Saint  Louis  pointed  a  slender  spire  toward  the  re¬ 
mote  and  quiet  skies.  By  following  the  stream  of 
people  John  Williamson  found  himself  at  the  Plant¬ 
ers  House  Hotel,  where  he  took  lodgings.  The 
sound  of  steamboat  whistles  and  of  bells  was  in  his 
ears  when  he  fell  asleep  that  night. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  he  went  forth  to 
seek  the  ollice  of  Turnbill  and  Gray.  He  was  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  by  their  seriousness  and  directness. 
They  explained,  briefly  and  simply,  what  forms  and 
procedures  had  to  be  followed.  Their  fee  was  moder¬ 
ate.  Two  weeks  later  they  handed  to  him  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  in  gold  as  the  portion  of  the  Buckner 
estate  which  they  had  secured  for  him.  Ever  after 
he  vigorously  defended  lawyers  against  all  the  attacks 
of  their  detainers. 

On  the  same  day  he  received  his  money  he  boarded 
the  Nancy  Locket  and  started  on  the  return  trip 
upstream.  Elis  stay  in  the  city  had  been  dreary  and 
unhappy.  He  felt  cramped  and  suffocated.  The 
noise  and  crowds  appalled  him,  making  him  feel 
unclean  and  insignificant.  He  was  glad  to  get  back 
to  the  comparative  quiet  of  the  inland  sea  which  the 
river,  because  of  the  adjacent  lands  which  it  had 
flooded,  had  now  become. 

In  flood  the  river  was  vast,  impressive,  majestic. 
It  was  like  a  great,  gray,  undulating  plain,  and  the 
thought  of  it  captured  the  imagination.  For  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  north  and  west  it  wove  its  way  into 
the  vast,  silent  land  of  the  Indian  and  buffalo,  far 
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beyond  die  last,  lost  frontier.  Its  sources  were  remote 
and  mysterious.  It  washed  at  the  base  of  great 
mountain  ranges  and  cut  through  limitless  prairies. 
It  rolled  away  to  the  south  to  pour  its  waters  into 
the  Gulf  and  the  oceans  which  lapped  the  edges  of 
the  world.  Ten  thousand  contributory  streams 
helped  to  magnify  it,  and  its  watershed  was  half  a 
continent. 

Buried  deep  in  the  treacherous  sands  of  the  river 
were  many  secrets,  some  of  which  a  shifting,  cutting 
current  occasionally  brought  to  light.  A  passenger 
from  Tennessee,  with  whom  John  Williamson  be¬ 
came  acquainted,  told  him  the  story  of  the  treasure 
ship  the  Drennan  Whyte.  This  boat  was  built  on 
the  upper  Ohio,  and  in  September  of  1850  was 
bound  upstream  from  New  Orleans  carrying  a  mixed 
cargo,  the  most  important  item  of  which  was  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  English  gold.  A  few 
miles  above  Natchez,  Mississippi,  she  blew  up  and 
sank  in  forty-odd  feet  of  water,  within  one  hundred 
feet  of  the  eastern  bank.  When  word  of  the  disaster 
leached  her  owners  they  sent  out  a  big  boat,  the  Ever- 
monde,  to  grapple  for  her.  Somewhere  near  the 
watery  grave  of  the  Drennan  Whyte  the  Evermonde 
got  afire  and  went  to  the  bottom,  carrying  sixteen 
of  her  crew  with  her.  After  this  setback  it  was  nearly 
a  year  before  another  attempt  could  be  made. 

In  August  of  1851  the  Ellen  Adams ,  fully  equip¬ 
ped  for  salvage  work,  came  on  the  scene.  Meanwhile 
the  river  current  had  shifted  to  the  west,  and  con¬ 
stant  building  and  filling  had  been  in  progress.  Two 
high  waters  had  come  and  gone,  but  even  so  it  was 
not  thought  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  locate  the 
sunken  Drennan  Whyte.  Drags  were  lowered  and 
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the  river  bed  was  combed  in  an  ever-widening  area 
which  finally  extended  for  twenty  miles  up  and  down 
the  river.  This  continued  until  October,  when  the 
Ellen  Adams  herself  struck  a  bar  and  partially  sank. 
After  some  abortive  attempts  the  following  spring 
the  whole  costly  business  was  given  up  and  marked 
down  to  profit  and  loss,  although  the  loss  was  indeed 
a  heavy  one.  So  it  was  that  this  boat  passed  into 
river  legend.  In  the  years  that  followed  fishermen 
and  hunters  sometimes  reported  that  they  had  found 
her,  and  numerous  expeditions  were  put  out  to 
recover  her,  all  of  which  came  to  nothing.  Gradu¬ 
ally  put  down  as  lost  for  good  and  all,  she  was  almost 
forgotten. 

Ancil  Fortune  was  the  son  of  Caleb  Fortune,  who 
had  been  captain  of  the  Ellen  Adams  when  she  went 
seeking  the  Drennan  Whyte.  He  worked  on  the 
Ohio  for  awhile  as  a  boy,  gave  it  up,  and  bought  a 
farm  on  the  river  near  the  town  of  Jeffris,  Mississippi. 
He  had  a  large  family  and  little  money.  Luck 
seemed  to  go  against  him,  and  he  was  hard  pressed 
to  make  ends  meet.  In  the  spring  of  ’70  he  went 
onto  a  piece  of  made  land  which  lay  within  fifty  feet 
of  the  river  bank,  with  the  intent  to  dig  a  shallow 
well  for  stock  water.  When  he  had  got  about  eight 
feet  down,  his  spade  struck  metal,  which  when  un¬ 
covered  proved  to  be  the  top  of  a  steamboat  smoke¬ 
stack.  With  growing  interest  he  followed  it  down. 
This  might  be,  and  probably  was,  he  thought,  the 
fragment  of  a  boat  burned  or  blown  up,  but  there 
was  the  chance  that  a  steamboat  lay  buried  below  it 
—and  that  vessel  might  possibly  be  the  Drennan 
Whyte ,  although  this  spot  was  far  below  the  place 
of  her  sinking.  To  a  poor  man  the  thought  that 
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one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  gold  might  be 
only  a  few  feet  below  him  was  exciting,  but  he  did 
not  lose  his  judgment  or  control.  First  of  all  his 
secret  must  be  strictly  kept.  Unusual  or  prolonged 
digging  on  this  spot  would  be  sure  to  attract  curious 
strangers.  His  title  to  this  land  was  none  too  good, 
and  if  it  was  rumored  that  the  old  lost  treasure  ship 
lay  here,  there  would  be  a  dozen  suits  hied  against 
him  at  once.  He  thought  about  this  fact  long  and 
seriously^  and  as  a  result  filled  up  the  hole,  sowed 
willow  seeds  about  the  place  for  four  or  five  hundred 
feet  in  every  direction,  and  did  not  again  come  near 
the  spot  for  five  years. 

By  ' that  time  the  ground  was  a  forest  of  young 
willow  trees  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  very  dense. 
Then  with  ax  and  spade  he  went  and  made  a  clear¬ 
ing  and  started  to  dig.  Fifteen  feet  down  from  the 
top  of  the  once  more  uncovered  smokestack  he  came 
upon  the  upper  deck  of  a  steamboat,  and  then  his 
real  labor  had  begun.  Patiently  and  all  alone,  in 
what  time  he  could  spare  from  his  farming,  he  dug, 
one  weak  man  attempting  the  task  of  a  giant.  Three 
years  went  away  with  Fortune  constantly  tormented 
with  the  thought  that  though  this  was  a  lost  boat 
which  he  had  found  yet  it  might  not  be  the  Drennan 
Whyte .  Then  one  day  as  he  worked  down  the  side 
of  the  boat  he  came  upon  a  heavy  brass  plate  which 
bore  in  corroded  but  not-to-be-mistaken  letters,  the 
words  Drennan  Whyte. 

Sure  of  himself  now,  he  settled  down  to  his  labor 
with  renewed  zeal,  and  after  making  a  number  of 
tunnels  which  ended  nowhere,  found  himself  in  a 
cabin  of  the  vessel.  It  was  solidly  packed  with  mud 
and  sand.  Bit  by  bit  he  cleared  it  out,  and  after 
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three  months  concluded  that  it  was  not  the  one 
occupied  by  the  captain,  which  was  where  the  gold 
and  all  other  valuables  would  be.  He  calculated  his 
position  and  started  digging  again,  and  three  years 
went  by.  Twice  the  entire  excavation  filled  with 
water,  which  had  to  be  bailed  out  bucketful  at  a 
time.  Many  times  parts  of  it  caved  in,  but  doggedly 
Fortune  kept  on.  In  the  late  winter  of  ’81  he  knew 
chat  at  last  he  was  near  his  long  sought  quarry,  and 
on  a  day  in  May  of  that  year  he  uncovered  an  iron 
chest,  broke  it  open  with  a  blow  of  his  spade,  and 
plunged  his  arms  up  to  the  elbows  in  pieces  of  gold. 
The  treasure  of  the  long  lost  Drennan  Whyte  was 
literally  in  his  hands.  He  would  go  for  sacks  and 
return  at  once  to  begin  removing  the  money.  As  he 
neared  his  home,  he  stumbled  over  a  root,  fell,  and 
broke  his  right  leg. 

That  night  as  Ancil  Fortune  lay  in  his  bed,  rain 
began  to  fall,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  a  week.  It 
fell  far  up  the  river,  and  on  the  watershed  of  many 
tributary  streams  which  rushed  down  to  meet  and 
swell  the  June  rise  from  the  mountains.  Suddenly 
the  current  changed  and  began  to  cut  the  willow 
point  where  the  sunken  ship  lay.  The  helpless  man 
could  hear  great  chunks  of  earth  fall  into  the  water. 
A  month  later,  when  he  was  able  to  hobble,  he  crept 
to  the  door  and  looked  out.  Not  a  willow  tree  was 
to  be  seen  on  the  point,  and  the  shining  river,  gleam¬ 
ing  in  the  morning  sun,  ran  swiftly  over  the  spot 
where  only  a  short  time  before  the  Drennan  Whyte 
lay  buried.  Forgetting  his  injury,  forgetful  of  all 
except  his  lost  treasure,  Fortune  plunged  down  to 
the  river  bank  and  straight  into  the  roaring  waters, 
never  to  be  seen  again.  The  river  was  like  that,  said 
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the  Tennessee  man,  shaking  his  head  sagely.  It  gave 
things  up,  but  it  usually,  in  its  own  good  time,  took 
them  back  again.  It  was  an  Indian  giver,  that  old 
river. 

The  days  passed  pleasantly  for  John  Williamson 
on  this  return  trip,  and  when  the  whistle  blew  for 
Carrollton  Landing  he  gathered  his  belongings  and 
prepared  to  go  ashore  with  a  distinct  feeling  of  regret. 
In  the  years  following  he  did  a  good  bit  of  moraliz¬ 
ing  about  the  futility  of  gathering  riches,  and-  was 
heard  to  say  that  their  pursuit  was  as  vain  as  that 
of  the  will-o’-the-wisp  hunters  sometimes  followed. 
No  doubt  these  observations  were  inspired  by  the 
story  of  unfortunate  Ancil  Fortune.  It  may  be  said, 
too,  that  this  very  profitable  _  business  trip  to  St. 
Louis  was  almost  the  last  practical  thing  John  Wil¬ 
liamson  ever  did,  the  remainder  of  his  long  life  being 
devoted  to  poetry  and  philosophy. 
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SAINTS  OF  THE  LATTER  DAY 

The  drumming  of  a  horse’s  hoofs  on  the  hard  road 
sounded  loud  and  clear  in  the  quiet  night.  A  rider 
was  approaching  fast,  and  soon  he  galloped  up  the 
long  drive  and  swung  to  the  ground  close  by  the  log 
on  which  Alan  Richardson  sat.  It  was  Nathaniel 
Early.  He  had  ridden  long  and  hard,  from  far  be¬ 
yond  Carrollton,  and  he  brought  important  tidings. 
The  Mormons,  long  expected,  long  feared,  had  at 
last  come  to  Carroll  County  arid  were  settled  in  a 
large  encampment  in  the  southeast  part,  near  the 
hamlet  of  Miami.  Two  days  before  they  had  not 
been  there;  no  human  eye  had  seen  them  come;  there 
was  no  road,  no  landing  place  near  their  camping 
ground,  but  now  the  white  canvas  of  their  wagons 
could  be  seen  afar;  their  horses  were  said  to  number 
fully  five  hundred,  and  Dan  Giles,  the  wandering 
hunter  who  had  discovered  them,  said  that  at  least 
a  thousand  people  were  in  the  company.  Although 
half  a  mile  away,  he  had  clearly  heard  the  sound  of 
their  high-pitched,  dolorous  hymns  and  the  frenzied, 
passionate,  singsong  chant  of  an  exhorter.  Later 
he  had  heard  the  sound  of  their  gunfire  as  they  shot 
at  birds  in  the  marshes,  and  had  seen  a  mounted 
troop  of  their  men  wheel  and  charge  in  mimic  war¬ 
fare  with  the  sun  flashing  on  their  guns  and  swords. 
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Nathaniel,  like  another  Paul  Revere,  was  off  to  warn 
the  countryside  of  the  danger  that  impended,  and 
soon  he  thundered  away  to  the  north,  leaping  fences 
and  ditches  which  lay  in  his  path. 

The  word  “Mormon”  was  a  dubious  one  to  early 
settlers,  who  knew  the  checkered  history  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  bearing  that  name.  It  was  told  how,  in  a  back- 
woods  section  of  New  York  State,  near  the  village  of 
Palmyra,  many  years  before,  a  country  lad  named 
Joseph  Smith  maintained  that  in  a  vision  he  had  seen 
the  angel  Moroni;  that  the  angel  spoke  to  him  and 
commanded  him  to  found  a  new  church,  and  told 
him  where,  on  a  hill  named  Cumora,  were  buried 
some  tablets  of  gold  bearing  the  true  message  of 
Christ.  Smith  claimed  to  have  dug  up  these  tab¬ 
lets,  it  was  said,  and  to  have  written  out  the  message 
they  contained.  He  published  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
and  founded  his  church  amid  great  and  almost  con¬ 
stant  persecution.  When  he  and  his  people  were 
finally  driven  out  of  New  York  State,  they  settled  in 
Kirtland,  Ohio,  whence,  in  ever-growing  numbers 
and  strength,  a  great  concourse  of  them  removed  to 
western  Missouri  on  the  borders  of  the  Territory  of 
Kansas.  There  they  encountered  much  fighting  and 
suffered  many  losses  in  conflict  with  the  state  militia. 
Now  rumor  had  it  that  large  bands  of  .them  were 
drifting  eastward  again  to  a  rendezvous  somewhere 
on  the  upper  Mississippi,  for  what  fell  purpose  no 
man  could  say.  So  dark  and  mystic  was  the  character 
given  them,  so  wild  and  fearsome  were  the  stories 
told  about  them,  that  even  in  a  land  where  great 
physical  courage  and  hardihood  was  the  common 
heritage  of  nearly  all  people,  the  coming  of  these 
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Saints  of  the  Latter  Day  was  dreaded  and  aroused 
vast  alarm. 

It  was  said  that  after  their  passage  men  and  boys 
were  found  unsexed,  with  throats  slit  and  the  form 
of  a  cross  traced  with  a  knife  upon  their  foreheads; 
that  women  and  girls  were  carried  away  and  never¬ 
more  seen;  that  awful  and  mysterious  things  were 
done  to  them;  that  their  souls  were  put  in  eternal 
bondage  to  the  angel  Moroni,  who  had  pledged 
Joseph  Smith  that  in  the  Mormon  paradise  they 
would  remain  forever,  dead  women  obedient  to  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  dead  Mormon  men.  Things  too 
terrible  to  be  uttered  by  the  tongue  were  hinted  at, 
rites  and  practices  more  heathenish  than  any  ever 
used  by  pagans,  white  or  black.  Alan  Richardson 
was  skeptical  about  these  stories,  and  said  so,  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  Saints  were  simply  ordinary  people  mad¬ 
dened  and  frenzied  by  misunderstanding  and  perse¬ 
cution,  that  they  were  the  same  mixture  of  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent  all  other  groups  were,  but  with  per¬ 
haps  too  large  a  portion  of  religious  zeal.  He  was  not 
commonly  believed  then,  nor  until  many  years  later, 
long  after  the  Mormons  had  made  their  brave  migra¬ 
tion  nearly  across  this  continent  to  the  distant  shores 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

After  Nathaniel  Early  had  gone,  Richardson  sat 
smoking,  indulging  in  a  fantasia  of  thought  and 
wakeful  dreaming.  When  the  hoot  owl  in  the  white 
oak  tree  ceased  his  mournful,  sepulchral  calling  and 
winged  his  silent  way  toward  distant  timhrr,  the  man 
knocked  a  glowing  coal  out  of  his  pipe,  went  indoors 
to  bed  and  peaceful  slumber. 

While  he  slept,  his  neighbors  were  awake  and  stir¬ 
ring.  Racing  horsemen  carried  the  news  from  place 
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to  place;  men  and  boys  loaded  their  guns  and  sat 
tense  and  on  guard  in  darkened  houses  while  the 
women  and  children  were  sent  to  attics  or  storm 
cellars.  Scouts  were  put  out  to  watch  roads,  and  all 
that  night  excited  messengers  came  and  went.  With 
the  first  signs  of  dawn  families  began  to  hurry  along 
the  roads  to  prearranged  places  of  meeting,  where 
they  crowded  together  in  shrill-voiced,  chattering 
groups.  Doors  were  barred  and  barricades  of  logs 
and  rails  were  hastily  erected.  An  attack  was  felt  to 
be  certain  and  imminent. 

At  midday,  riders  who  had  been  sent  off  early  to 
the  town  of  Carrollton  returned.  They  reported  that 
the  Mormons,  whose  numbers  were  said  to  have  been 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  several  hundred  horsemen 
during  the  night,  were  now  moving  slowly  westward 
up  the  river  bottom,  that  a  volunteer  company  of 
troops  to  repel  them  was  being  raised  by  Colonel 
Congreve  Jackson,  and  that  all  defenders  were  to 
rally  to  him.  By  afternoon,  horsemen,  bearing  squir¬ 
rel  rifles  and  pistols,  moved  by  forest  paths  and  wagon 
roads  toward  the  town.  Alan  Richardson,  in  a  spirit 
of  derision,  armed  himself  with  a  slender  Malacca 
cane  and  rode  gravely  down.  He  was  just  in  time 
to  join  the  little  army  which  swung  out  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  south  and  east,  to  meet  the  oncoming  foe. 

Barely  five  miles  were  traversed  before  darkness 
fell  and  camp  was  made.  Sentries  were  posted,  and 
the  men  slept  with  weapons  near  at  hand.  Early  in 
the  morning  '  \arch  was  resumed,  and  at  ten  o’clock 
the  crack  of  rifles  announced  that  the  advance  patrol 
had  contacted  the  enemy.  Jackson  led  his  followers 
down  the  bluff,  around  a  bend;  and  in  full  view  was 
the  Mormon  band,  defiant  and  hostile,  but  small  in 
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number.  The  thin,  high  voice  of  a  bugle  blew 
“Charge!”  and  the  army  of  Carroll  County  dashed 
forward.  In  a  moment’s  time  it  was  in  the  Mormon 
camp.  There  were  shots  and  yells,  the  plunging  of 
horses  and  the  screams  of  women.  Five  minutes 
after  the  battle  began,  it  was  over.  Some  of  the 
Saints  had  fled  to  the  woods,  others  were  prisoners, 
five  were  dead,  and  eighteen  were  wounded. 

Sullen  and  still  ferocious,  the  Mormon  captain 
was  brought  before  Jackson  and  his  little  staff.  The 
terms  of  surrender  were  stern  and  simple:  evacuate 
Carroll  County,  bag  and  baggage,  at  once,  ancl  never 
return.  The  captain  readily  agreed;  and  in  an 
hour’s  time  the  dead  were  hastily  buried,  possessions 
were  gathered  up,  and  the  Mormons,  closely  guarded, 
were  on  their  way  toward  the  eastern  border.  They 
crossed  it  just  at  sundown,  and  dragged  their  weary 
way  onward  into  the  night.  Slowly  the  sobs  and 
cries  of  their  women  and  children  faded  away. 

The  army  again  encamped,  and  on  the  following 
morning  returned  to  Carrollton.  Outriders  had 
brought  word  of  the  victory,  and  hundreds  of  excited 
people  greeted  the  defenders.  A  moving  address  was 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Royal  A.  Manatee,  after 
which  prayer  was  offered  up  for  the  deliverance  from 
peril.  The  army  dispersed  and  went  home  to  plow 
and  sow  and  split  rails,  as  was  the  daily  habit  of  its 
members. 

From  the  shallow  graves  wild  animals  unearthed 
the  bodies  of  the  slain  Saints,  whose  bones  bleached 
in  the  sun  and  rain  and  snow  for  many  years  there¬ 
after.  Gradually  the  people  of  Carroll  County  came 
to  think  more  kindly  of  those  unfortunate  wanderers 
over  the  earth  whose  sojourn  they  had  so  violently 
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disrupted.  John  Williamson  was  caustic  and  critical 
of  the  Mormon  War  all  his  life,  and  his  once  militant 
neighbors  sought  diligently  to  let  the  whole  affair  be 
forgotten.  When  they  did  infrequently  speak  of  it, 
they  agreed  that  it  had  been  a  doubtful  thing,  and 
inglorious. 

At  dusk  of  an  October  evening  in  the  year  1912, 
Hugh  Williamson,  a  son  of  the  deceased  John  Wil¬ 
liamson,  sat  in  his  father’s  yard  and  watched  an 
autumn  moon  rise  in  splendor  into  the  sky.  As  he 
sat  thus,  two  young  men  walked  up  the  drive  and 
asked  if  they  might  stay  the  night.  They  were  Mor¬ 
mon  missionaries,  they  said,  from  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
had  come  on  foot  to  bear  a  message  of  love  and  spirit¬ 
ual  instruction  to  all  the  people  of  these  parts. 

“Carroll  County,”  said  one  of  them  softly,  “is  sa¬ 
cred  to  me,  because  it  was  here  that  my  grandfather, 
James  Martin,  was  slain  for  his  faith  and  became  one 
of  the  early  martyrs  of  our  church.  I  come  in  part 
to  find  his  grave  and  put  a  marker  on  it,  for  1  am 
a  good  stone  carver,” 

Hugh  Williamson  thought  of  the  Mormon  bones 
long  since  scattered  and  gone,  of  the  weary  journey 
from  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  of  man’s  inhumanity  to 
man,  of  the  mysterious  way  in  which  God  moves  to 
bring  about  His  ends.  He  looked  far  and  searchingly 
into  the  depths  of  the  quiet  night,  and  said,  in  his 
gentlest  tone,  “My  young  friends,  I  shall  be  honored 
to  have  you  as  my  guests  tonight.” 
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MARY  CATHERINE  SMITH 

Mary  Catherine  Smith,  the  daughter  of  a  Maryland 
merchant  who  settled  in  Carrollton,  was  married,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  to  John  Williamson.  She 
was  of  medium  height  and  strongly  built.  Her  eyes 
and  hair  were  black;  her  complexion  was  dark.  Even 
in  extreme  old  age  she  was  perfectly  straight  and 
amazingly  vigorous.  Indian  blood  had  come  into  her 
family  somewhere  along  its  line  of  march,  and  its 
presence  was  evident  in  her.  She  was  one  of  six 
children;  her  father  was  indulgent  and  prosperous; 
her  childhood  was  normal,  happy,  and  sheltered, 
without  care  or  responsibility.  In  later  years  she 
looked  back  upon  it  with  nostalgic  pleasure. 

It  is  a  little  hard  to  imagine  that  Mary  William¬ 
son,  the  practical,  level-eyed,  self-contained  woman, 
could  even  as  a  child  have  been  frivolous  or  gay.  It 
would  seem  improbable,  too,  that  romance  had  ever 
touched  her  even  lightly,  but  it  must  have  done  so, 
for  John  Williamson  had  been  greatly  attracted  by 
her.  In  any  event  marriage  abruptly  and  finally 
swept  all  such  things  out  of  her  life,  and  she  at  once 
came  face  to  face  with  reality,  stripped  and  bare. 

For  the  ensuing  sixty  years  she  lived  as  a  good  wife, 
bore  six  children,  worked  harder  than  any  of  her 
slaves,  carried  a  heavy  burden  of  responsibility,  and 
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countered  her  husband’s  vast  unworldliness  with  a 
sharp  practicality.  If  there  was  any  of  the  poetic  in 
her  nature,  the  world  never  knew  it.  She  appeared 
to  be  a  person  wholly  interested  in  the  things  at 
hand,  wholly  occupied  in  solving  the  many  tangled 
problems  daily  confronting  her.  To  those  dependent 
upon  her  she  was  a  tower  of  strength  which  never 
failed  or  faltered.  Upon  all  of  her  difficulties  she 
made  a  bold  frontal  attack,  and  ultimately  van¬ 
quished  them  one  by  one.  She  did  it  almost  alone, 
for  certainly  there  have  been  but  few  men  less  prac¬ 
tical,  less  concerned  with  mundane  affairs,  than  John 
Williamson.  His  devotion  to  his  family  was  deep 
and  strong,  but  in  spirit  he  was  afar  oil.'  It  would 
have  been  as  impossible  to  change  his  cast  of  mind 
as  to  add  to  or  decrease  his -stature,  because  it  was 
simply  a  part  of  him.  His  wife  very  early  discovered 
this,  and  ceased  trying.  She  wisely  turned  her  ener¬ 
gies  to  bridging,  with  her  own  strength  and  resource¬ 
fulness,  the  ever-widening  gap  which  lay  between  his 
ineffectiveness  and  the  requirements  of  necessity. 
She  succeeded  admirably.  Times  without  number 
financial  disaster,  sickness  and  death,  stared  her  in 
the  face,  but  she  never  quailed,  retreated,  or  showed 
dismay.  She  reared  her  children  well;  took  care  of 
her  husband,  of  Matilda  Pritchard  and  Mary  Tar- 
rent;  kept  clothes  on  the  backs  of  them  all,  food  on 
the  table,  and  managed  the  farm.  She  buried  three 
of  her  children,  lived  through  a  war,  fled  before  the 
armies,  returned  to  find  her  home  destroyed,  yet  died 
with  a  serene  and  lofty  faith  in  the  goodness  of  God. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  under  her  heavy 
double  burden  Mary  Williamson  would  weaken  and 
wear  out  with  the  passing  years.  On  the  contrary, 
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she  waxed  stronger,  more  capable  and  vigorous;  her 
temper  acquired  an  edge,  and  her  will  became  mark¬ 
edly  domineering.  Her  mind,  which  always  moved 
slowly,  was  strong  and  retentive,  and  she  had  a  re¬ 
markable  amount  of  intellectual  curiosity.  She  lived 
to  be  eighty-seven  years  old,  and  during  the  last  few 
)ears  of  her  life,  when  free  of  work  and  care,  became 
an  avid  reader  of  history,  politics,  and  current  events. 
She  diligently  sought  to  improve  her  spelling,  gram¬ 
mar,  and  pronunciation. 

Prone  to  be  controversial,  she  frequently  engaged 
in  heated  political  arguments.  She  was  deeply  reli¬ 
gious  and  whenever  it  was  possible  got  in  her  buggy 
and  drove  the  five  miles  to  Carrollton  for  Sunday  » 
morning  services,  through  heat  and  cold,  wind,  snow, 
and  sleet. 

Mary  Williamson’s  disposition  was,  in  many  ways, 
contradictory.  She  was  faultlessly  honest  and  truth¬ 
ful,  but  her  temper  would  often  flare  and  she  would 
quarrel  bitterly  with  whoever  was  at  hand.  There 
were  innumerable  times,  too,  when  she  nearly  choked 
with  rage  and  disappointment  at  her  husband’s  busi¬ 
ness  ineptitude,  but  for  all  her  family  she  had  a 
fierce,  protective  affection.  She  toiled  and  managed 
for  them;  she  upbraided  them  often,  and  loved  them 
greatly.  She  often  spoke  with  sadness  and  affection 
of  her  infant  daughter  who  died  on  the  return  trip 
from  Nebraska  City,  even  when  the  child  had  been 
dead  for  over  sixty  years.  Of  her  other  daughter, 
who  died  of  lingering  consumption  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  she  would  never  speak,  so  great  was  her  grief. 

Had  she  been  able,  on  her  wedding  day,  to  look 
down  the  long  years  and  see  what  they  would  bring, 
she  might  not  have  made  the  venture;  but  probably 
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in  spite  of  work,  worry,  and  grief,  her  life  was  in  the 
main  a  happy  one.  To  her,  management  and  respon¬ 
sibility  were  as  meat  and  drink,  and  certainly  she  had 
an  abundance  of  both.  After  her  death,  people  spoke 
of  her  not  so  much  in  affection  as  in  admiration  of 
her  courage,  her  tenacity,  her  strength  of  character, 
her  unswerving  faith;  and  this  was  as  she  would  have 
had  it,  for  these  were  the  things  she  most  admired. 
Her  nature  had  no  light  side;  all  was  dark  and  seri¬ 
ous.  Wholly  without  humor,  she  was  sometimes 
bitter,  unjust,  and  more  than  a  little  vengeful.  But 
to  John  Williamson  she  was  indispensable.  For  more 
than  half  a  century  she  was  the  soldier  and  sentinel 
ever  at  his  side,  guarding  him,  working  and  planning 
for  him,  protecting  him  against  worldly  dangers  to 
which  he  was  wholly  oblivious.  - 

It  was  of  such  women  as  Mary  Williamson  that  the 
wise  King  Lemuel  spoke  many  centuries  ago,  when 
he  said,  “Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman?  For  her 
price  is  far  above  rubies.  The  heart  of  her  husband 
doth  safely  trust  in  her,  so  that  he  shall  have  no  need 
of  spoil.  She  will  do  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the 
days  of  her  life.  .  .  .  She  layeth  her  hand  to  the  spin¬ 
dle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff.  .  .  .  Strength 
and  honor  are  her  clothing,  and  she  shall  rejoice  in 
time  to  come.” 
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“AS  PRETTY  AS  A  SPECKLED  PUP” 

Moral  standards  among  the  early  settlers  of  Carroll 
County  were  high.  Although  moral  practice  lell 
somewhat  below  the  standard  it,  too,  was  very  good. 
The  few  women  like  Varnia  Sibley  who  were  known 
to  have  broken  the  code  were  ostracised  and  bitterly 
condemned.  They  hid  themselves  away  from  the 
world  as  much  as  they  could,  were  shamefaced  and 
broken  spirited,  giving  every  evidence  of  repentance. 
This  tacit  acknowledgment  of  guilt  on  their  part  was 
very  gratifying  to  their  more  straightlaced  neighbors, 
for  it  confirmed  them  in  their  own  virtue.  When, 
therefore,  one  among  them  sinned,  not  once  but 
many  times,  proudly  flaunted  her  sin  in  their  faces, 
was  lovely  to  look  at  and  bore  herself  proudly,  they 
were  astonished  and  angered  beyond  expression. 
Such  conduct  went  outside  all  their  experience  and 
hinted  at  a  way  of  life  which  was  vastly  different 
from  their  own,  and  which  therefore  was  feared  and 
hated. 

Dina  Keyes  was  born  and  grew  up  in  John  Wil¬ 
liamson’s  neighborhood.  She  was  kin  to  him  and  to 
the  Tulls,  Smiths,  Witherses,  and  Martins.  Her  fam¬ 
ily  was  highly  respectable  and  well-to-do,  a  fact  that 
made  her  actions  more  difficult  to  understand.  She 
was  a  beautiful  child  and  a  yet  more  beautiful 
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woman;  she  was  tractable  and  gay.  Uncle  Litt  Tull 
said  she  was  as  pretty  as  a  speckled  pup,  and  all  the 
men  agreed  with  him. 

When  Dina  was  about  twenty-one,  she  went  to 
Westport  Landing  to  visit  a  relative.  What  hap¬ 
pened  after  that  was  never  quite  clear  to  Carroll 
County  folk;  but  when  she  did  not  return  from  the 
visit,  and  several  years  had  passed  away  with  no  sight 
of  her  and  nothing  but  tight-lipped  silence  from  her 
family,  people  began  to  wonder  and  to  talk.  Finally 
it  became  established  beyond  doubt  that  Dina  Keyes 
was  leading  a  life  of  sin  in  the  city.  Five  years  from 
the  time  of  her  leaving  she  came  back  for  a  few  days 
to  startle  and  amaze  her  kinnery  with  her  fine  clothes 
and  wealth  of  jewels.  Thereafter  she  came  back  for 
a  little  while  each  year  or  so,  and  was  the  scandal 
of  the  town  and  county.  Mothers  pointed  her  out  to 
their  daughters  as  a  horrible  example,  and  the  daugh¬ 
ters  were  at  once  struck  dumb  witli  admiration  of  her 
appearance.  Women  strove  mightily  to  evoke  ex¬ 
pressions  of  condemnation  from  their  men,  usually 
with  little  success.  People  prayed  for  her,  and  with 
great  satisfaction  predicted  a  dire  end,  but  their  pray¬ 
ers  were  unavailing  and  their  predictions  went  awry. 
Her  life,  from  many  points  of  view,  was  an  unquali¬ 
fied  success.  The  huge  house  which  she  owned  and 
managed  had  an  imposing,  solid,  respectable  air. 
Her  clientele  was  ultra  select,  and  many  of  the  out¬ 
standing  men  of  the  city  became  her  friends  and 
advisers.  She  invested  her  money  shrewdly,  took  her 
profits,  and  reinvested  until  she  became  wealthy. 

In  age  she  was  mellow,  kindly,  astute,  and  still 
beautiful.  In  the  sixtieth  year  of  her  life  she  was 
killed  in  an  accident.  Her  will  provided  generously 
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for  her  family,  which  had  scorned  her  through  the 
years;  there  were  numerous  bequests  to  benevolent 
societies,  and  to  a  well-known  orphanage  she  left  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  This  money  was  used 
to  erect  a  handsome  chapel,  which  was  not  named 
Dina  Keyes  Chapel  but  with  saturnine  appropriate¬ 
ness  and  unchristian  spirit  was  called  by  order  of  the 
directors  of  the  institution,  Chapel  of  the  Magdalene. 
Her  body  was  brought  back  to  Carroll  County  and 
laid  to  rest  among  her  kindred;  and  as  so  often  hap¬ 
pens  after  death,  she  was  largely  forgiven  and  her 
sins  were  put  away.  Once  more  she  was  one  of  us. 
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Chapter  XXXVIII 


A  TRIUMPHANT  LIFE 

Grandfather  Deason,  from  the  Bogard  Mound 
country,  and  John  Williamson  wandered  one  Octo¬ 
ber  Sunday  afternoon  through  the  burying  ground 
of  Mount  Zion  churchyard.  The  leaves  of  the  oaks 
rustled  pleasantly  in  the  light,  warm  wind,  a  wind 
which  moved  gently  through  the  tangled  long  grass 
at  their  feet.  A  squirrel  chattered  in  one  of  the  great 
trees  and  presently  dropped  a  nut,  which  struck 
sharply  upon  a  stone  below.  The  two  men  sat  upon 
a  low,  flat  tombstone,  and  Grandfather  Deason  spoke. 
“Jenny  Telefer,  her  that  was  Jenny  Sandusky,  is 
buried  here.  I  helped  dig  the  grave  and  was  at  the 
buryin’.  Elder  John  Bob  Montgomery  spoke  the 
service.  It  was  a  rare,  fine  day  like  this  when  we 
buried  Jenny." 

The  old  man  fumbled  in  his  pocket  until  he  found 
tobacco  and  filled  his  pipe.  The  sweet  blue  smoke 
drifted  away  across  the  white  marble,  like  incense 
rising  from  a  pagan  altar.  He  continued,  “I  knowed 
Jenny  from  a  baby  up.  She  was  a  good  woman. 
Even  as  a  little  child  she  was  always  pleasant  an’  nice 
an’  smilin’  like,  an’  she  was  always  neat  an’  clean  an’ 
pretty.  She  joined  the  church  when  she  was  ten— I 
remember  the  Sunday  mornin’— early  June  it  was— 
an’  she  lived  like  it  said  from  then  on,  lovin’  the 
Lord  an’  his  Son,  an’  doin’  good  to  everybody. 
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“She  married  Harrison  Telefer  when  she  was 
twenty.  They  had  twelve  children,  seven  boys  and 
the  rest  girls,  all  livin’  but  one,  all  fine  people.  She 
raised  them  well.  She  was  a  good  wife  an’  a  good 
mother.  Hers  was  a  happy  family. 

“The  weather  was  never  too  hot  or  too  cold  for 
Jenny  to  go  help  other  people,  women  in  childbirth, 
folks  sick  or  harvestin’  or  hayin’.  Only  God  knows 
how  much  cookin’  an’  washin’  an’  scrubbin'  she 
done,  an’  how  much  poultry  an’  garden  stuff  she 
raised.  Her  children  was  always  neat  an’  washed  an’ 
her  home  tidied  up. 

“She  always  come  to  service  here,  an’  done  more 
than  her  share  at  sociables.  She  always  had  lots  of 
company  folk,  an’  such  dinners  I  never  et. 

“Her  husband  died  two  year  ago,  an’  Jenny  went 
to  live  with  her  daughter  Mattie.  About  a  year  after, 
Jenny  got  sick.  She  was  bedfast  for  a  long  spell,  but 
she  was  always  cheerful  an’  patient,  and  her  last 
words  was  a  prayer.  She  done  well  with  life,  Jenny 
did,  an’  folks  all  loved  her.” 

In  the  little  grove  the  old  church  stood  in  dignified 
repose,  sharply  outlined  by  the  declining  sun.  The 
wind  had  died  to  a  whisper,  and  over  all  was  a  vast, 
profound  peace.  On  Jenny’s  grave,  amid  the  luxu¬ 
riant  grass,  a  single  gleaming  red  rose  pushed  its 
way  and  blossomed  there,  beautiful  and  odorous. 
Such  was  the  life  of  Jenny  Telefer,  of  her  who  had 
been  Jenny  Sandusky;  such  was  her  death.  And 
John  Williamson  said  that  surely  it  was  of  such  as  she 
that  it  was  spoken,  “The  remembrance  with  which 
the  happy  spirit  contemplates  its  well-spent  pilgrim¬ 
age  on  earth  can  never  pass  away.” 
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Chapter  XXXIX 


THE  WEDDING  DAY  OF  DOROTHEA 

Dorothea  Cass  Allen  married  John  Richard  Carter 
on  June  8,  1871.  Her  family  had  come  from  Dorset 
in  England  to  Virginia  in  1849,  and  later  removed 
to  Carroll  County,  Missouri.  She  was  of  medium 
height,  slender,  fair-haired,  and  with  eyes  of  Saxon 
blue.  Her  voice  was  low  and  pleasant,  her  expres¬ 
sion  merry  and  kind.  She  could  bake  and  sew  and 
keep  a  house  in  order;  she  was  skilled  in  the  care  of 
children,  and  could  drive  away  the  dark  moods  and 
whimseys  of  men  who  were  close  to  her  life.  She 
loved  the  woods  and  fields,  sunlight  and  flowers,  and 
all  young  things.  She  wore  a  cluster  of  red  roses  on 
the  shoulder  of  her  white  gown  on  her  wedding  day, 
and  there  was  trust  in  her  eyes,  and  happiness,  as  in 
muted  tones  she  promised  to  love,  honor,  and  obey 
this  man  who  held  her  small,  steady  hand  in  his. 

Dorothea  Allen  came  to  her  wedding  clay  without 
fear,  as  almost  all  women  do,  and  as  no  man  ever 
does.  Like  all  women,  she  lived  in  nearness  to  the 
wellsprings  of  life,  and  for  her  they  held  no  mystery 
or  terror.  For  nineteen  years  she  had  grown  and 
strengthened  in  body  and  spirit  in  preparation  for 
this  one  thing  alone,  for  this  single  end,  to  become 
a  unit  in  the  great  process  of  creation,  to  take  into 
her  inmost  self  the  germs  of  life,  to  cherish  and  to 
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nurture  them,  to  combine  them  with  her  own  essence, 
to  feel  them  grow  within  her,  and  to  bring  forth  into 
the  world  at  last  a  being  separate  and  different,  yet 
like  herself  and  him  who  had  wrought  this  miracle 
with  her.  As  she  stood  with  John  Carter  before 
Elder  Montgomery,  she  had  the  calm  naturalness  and 
serene  strength  of  trees  and  grass,  of  earth  and  rock 
and  blue  sky.  She  stood  where  all  infinity  had  de¬ 
creed  that  she  should  stand,  fulfilling  the  immemorial 
function  of  woman. 

As  the  deep  voice  of  the  minister  intoned,  “Dearly 
beloved,  we  are  gathered  together  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  of  man,”  she  felt  her  bosom  grow  heavy  beneath 
her  gown,  felt  the  tug  of  small  fingers  at  her  free 
hand,  and  in  the  whisper  of  the  soft  wind  heard  the 
faint  voices  of  children.  She  felt  all  of  her  body  grow 
light  and  strong,  and  knew  that  at  this  hour  she  stood 
close  within  God’s  shadow,  encircled  by  the  soft, 
strong  arms  of  myriads  of  women  who  had  lived  and 
loved  and  created  since  the  first  dawn  of  life.  In  her 
was  the  strength  which  flows  outward  from  earth’s 
very  center;  in  her  was  the  calm  of  eternal  time.  She 
was  a  glowing,  vibrant,  quiet  symbol  of  life,  brave 
and  beautiful;  she  was  a  promise  and  a  pledge  to  all 
the  people  that  warm,  sensitive,  lovely  life  would  be 
carried  forward  through  all  the  years  to  come.  Un¬ 
tutored  men,  many  of  them  rough,  profane  and  care¬ 
less,  saw  these  things  shining  in  her  person,  recog¬ 
nized  in  her  the  fulfillment  and  assurance  of  a  power¬ 
ful,  elemental  although  dimly  understood  desire. 
They  said  that  she  was  beautiful,  meaning  far  more 
than  just  that,  and  stumbled  over  the  word,  ashamed 
of  a  deep  emotion  which  they  felt  but  would  never 
understand. 
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The  Wedding  Day  of  Dorothea  231 

When  the  service,  which  was  read  at  high  noon, 
was  over,  and  the  wedding  dinner,  which  was  laid  on 
tables  set  beneath  the  trees,  was  eaten,  the  bride  and 
groom  stepped  into  a  new  springwagon  drawn  by  a 
team  of  bay  geldings,  and  drove  out  of  the  yard  and 
down  the  road  at  a  spanking  trot,  raising  a  cloud  of 
light  brown  dust  behind  them.  Cheers  broke  upon 
the  air  as  they  passed  away,  and  John  Withers,  tower¬ 
ing  above  the  little  group  of  people,  sent  his  bow  rac¬ 
ing  over  the  fiddle  strings  in  a  merry,  mad  melody. 
Dogs  paused  in  their  hunting  of  scraps  to  bay  sten- 
toriously,  and  happy  laughter  filled  all  the  woodland. 

Dorothea  and  John  Carter  lived  together  happily 
for  forty-three  years,  in  mutual  kindness  and  content. 
They  brought  seven  children  to  maturity;  they  fed 
the  wandering  stranger  who  knocked  at  their  door; 
they  succored  the  widows  and  orphans  of  their  neigh¬ 
borhood;  they  followed  the  promptings  of  nature 
generously  without  restraint  or  fear. 

As  the  long  years  gathered  upon  them,  they  slowly 
loosed  their  hold  upon  life  and  drifted  out  of  it, 
tranquilly,  as  leaves  turn  brown  in  October  and  at 
length  part,  gently,  from  the  bough  which  sustained 
them,  drifting  and  eddying  downward  to  rest  at  last 
upon  the  quiet  earth. 
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Chapter  XL 


OLD  VARIANTS  DOG 

In  the  fall  of  '48  William  Varian  drifted  up 
Withers  Creek,  and  on  a  point  of  land  formed  by  the 
Big  Bend  built  a  rough  log  hut.  He  was  an  elderly 
man,  with  long  white  hair  and  whiskers,  but  his  spare 
frame  was  vigorous  and  his  step  through  the  forest 
paths  was  quick  and  light.  He  ranged  far  in  his 
hunting,  a  long  muzzle-loading  rifle  under  his  arm, 
a  big  black  hound  running  before  him,  breaking  the 
quiet  with  heavy  hayings.  No  other  dog  ever  heard 
in  Carroll  County  had  a  voice  like  this  one;  none  was 
so  deep,  and  clear,  and  sad,  like  a  mourning  bell. 
John  Withers  set  great  store  by  this  dog,  and  offered 
Varian  a  yoke  of  good  roan  oxen  for  him,  but  that 
wandering  man  had  no  need  of  oxen  and  declined 
to  trade. 

Of  Varian  nothing  was  known  in  the  beginning, 
and  but  little  was  ever  learned.  He  visited  no  one 
and  had  no  guests.  The  blue  smoke  of  his  campfire 
was  sometimes  seen  rising  out  of  the  creek  bottom 
where  he  lived,  and  at  long  intervals  the  sound  of 
his  gun  was  heard  ringing  distantly  through  the  hills 
and  valleys.  Now  and  again  he  was  glimpsed  passing 
through  the  forest  or  slipping  silently  along  a  trail 
f  across  the  prairie,  but  in  the  main  he  was  known  only 
,  by  the  voice  of  the  black  dog. 
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In  the  spring  of  ’51  Variaii  was  found  dead  in  the 
door  of.  his  hut,  killed  by  a  gunshot  wound  in  the 
breast.  Near  him  lay  the  still  body  of  his  dog. 
Neighbors  buried  Varian  at  the  foot  of  a  great  white 
oak  tree  which  stood  upon  a  little  hill  across  the 
valley,  and  a  few  paces  away  they  buried  the  dog. 
Within  a  few  years  grass  and  brush  had  hidden  both 
graves  forever,  and  no  man  could  say  where  they  lay. 
The  high  water  of  ’53,  sweeping  across  and  cutting 
away  the  Big  Bend,  carried  off  the  last  remnants  of 
the  cabin.  No  single  visible  thing  remained  to  show 
that  Varian  had  ever  lived  and  had  roamed  across 
the  valleys  with  his  dog  and  gun.  So  little  had  he 
been  a  part  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived  that 
his  passing  left  no  empty  place. 

In  the  fall  of  ’57  John  Withers,  returning  deep  in 
the  night  from  a  long  hunt  to  the  north,  heard  a 
sound  that  rooted  him  to  the  ground  where  he  stood. 
It  was  the  baying  of  a  hound,  deep,  clear,  and  sad, 
like  a  mourning  bell,  a  hound’s  voice  the  like  of 
which  he  had  not  heard  since  the  spring  of  ’51,  when 
Varian  and  his  black  dog  died.  His  own  dogs  heard 
it,  too,  and  cowered  around  him  trembling  and  whin¬ 
ing.  Soon  it  sounded  louder  and  nearer,  distinct 
above  the  murmur  of  down-drifting  leaves  that  sighed 
and  whispered  in  the  night  wind.  When  heard 
again,  it  was  distant,  muflled  by  the  trees  and  hills. 

Thereafter,  at  intervals,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
long  life,  John  Withers  heard  that  hound’s  voice 
tinging  through  the  night.  Always  he  called  and 
whistled  to  it,  inviting  it  to  come  hunting,  but  the 
black  dog  never  came.  John  often  said  that  with  it 
there  was  no  varmint  in  the  land  which  he  could  not 
tree  and  kill.  Sometimes  other  hunters  heard  the 
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voice  of  this  hound,  too,  or  thought  they  did,  and 
they  speculated  and  wondered.  Some  believed  the 
ghost  of  Varian  must  be  hunting  with  the  ghost  of 
his  dog,  but  never  was  either  phantom  seen,  and 
never  were  their  footfalls  heard  along  the  forest  aisles. 

When  John  Withers  lay  dying,  and  the  delirium 
of  death  had  taken  hold  of  him,  he  half  rose  on  his 
elbow  and  said,  “Boys,  I  hear  Varian’s  hound,  and  I 
see  him,  too!  Tell  John  Williamson  I’m  goin’,  and 
tell  Polly  Withers.” 

Watchers  by  his  bed  that  day  saw  only  the  pale 
sunlight  of  winter  on  the  dusty  window  panes,  and 
heard  only  the  mournful  wind  that  sang  in  the  eaves 
of  the  house  and  sighed  through  the  barren,  snow- 
flecked  branches  of  the  tall  locust  trees  which  stood 
around  it.  But  perhaps  when  “evening  fell  and  his 
spirit  passed  from  earth,  the  mighty  John  joined  Old 
Varian’s  black  hound  in  some  sunlit  forest  where  the 
quarry  never  fails  or  flags,  and  the  hunters  never 
weary. 


Chapter  XLI 


THE  JOURNEY  TO  TOWN 

January  10,  1871,  dawned  cold  and  clear  in  Carroll 
County.  There  was  no  hint  of  cloud  in  the  blue  sky, 
no  wind  to  stir  the  leafless  branches  of  the  trees.  But 
v  down  on  the  horizon  a  white  mist  lingered  even 
against  the  coming  up  of  the  sun,  and  Uncle  Henry, 
sniffing  the  air,  said  he  smelled  bad  weather  coming. 

John  Williamson’s  family  was  up  and  astir  early 
because  John  Williamson  was  going  to  town,  and  the 
brief  days  of  winter  were  never  long  enough  for  such 
a  journey.  Either  the  beginning  or  the  ending  of 
it  was  invariably  made  in  darkness. 

Breakfast  was  hurried  through,  and  Mary  William¬ 
son  carefully  folded  and  placed  in  her  husband’s  in¬ 
side  coat  pocket  a  list  of  articles  to  be  purchased  and 
of  things  to  be  done,  meanwhile  firmly  reminding 
him  that  the  ham  was  to  go  to  George  Brasher,  the 
side  meat  to  Uncle  Litt  Tull,  the  lard  to  Sister 
Georgia.  Could  he  remember  that?  He  could?  She 
plainly  doubted  this,  with  a  doubt  born  of  many  pre¬ 
vious  confusions  of  lard,  ham,  Sister  Georgia,  George 
Brasher,  side  meat,  and  Uncle  Litt  Tull.  And  she 
said  so  somewhat  sharply  as  she  snatched  the  list  from 
his  pocket  and  wrote  out  more  minute  instructions. 
Did  he  see  that  she  wanted  six  yards  of  percale?  Not 
calico,  as  he  had  seemed  to  think  before,  but  percale! 
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Percale,  spelled  p-e-r-c-a-l-e.  Not  calico!  It  never 
had  spelled  anything  else  and  it  never  would! 

Matilda  Pritchard  said,  in  tones  gentle  and  sad, 
that  this  time  Brother  John  would  surely  not  forget, 
as  he  had  forgotten  three  times  before,  to  go  to 
Glaser’s  Book  Store  and  get  a  copy  of  “The  Elegy  in 
a  Country  Churchyard,”  by  a  Mr.  Gray.  “It  might,” 
she  added,  “lighten  the  gloom  of  these  days  of  winter 
on  the  earth  and  in  my  heart.” 

The  too  pale,  too  slender  daughter  Mattie  wanted 
eight  inches  of  satin  ribbon— black,  of  course— just 
eight  inches.  And  the  other  daughter,  Mary,  wanted 
the  same  length  of  pale  blue  silk. 

The  vigorous  stamping  of  horses’  feet  outside  made 
known  that  Hugh  had  come  with  the  sled.  Then  in 
a  drifting,  circling  eddy  of  women  and  children,  of 
lifted  hands  and  admonitory,  petitioning  faces,  John 
Williamson,  clothed  in  his  great  coat,  his  beaver  cap 
and  mittens,  bemuffled  and  calm,  moved  without 
haste  but  with  dignified,  benevolent  determination 
toward  the  door.  His  vehicle  was  a  wagon-box  full 
of  hay,  mounted  on  sled  runners;  his  team  was  the 
same  that  he  had  driven  to  and  from  Nebraska  City. 
It  was  older  now,  but  still  mettlesome  and  eager  to  be 
off.  John  Williamson  stepped  into  the  box,  sank 
deep  in  the  hay,  drew  a  heavy  laprobe  up  about  him, 
look  the  reins  proffered  by  his  son,  spoke  a  word  to 
his  team,  and  was  off. 

The  day  was  cold.  The  breath  of  his  trotting 
horses  turned  into  steam  the  moment  it  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  air,  and  was  flung  back  over  their 
shoulders  in  white  clouds;  his  own  breath  congealed 
into  icicles  upon  his  mustache.  The  morning  had 
seemed  perfectly  calm,  but  now  he  perceived  that  a 
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steady  drift  of  light,  cold  air  came  out  of  the  west 
and  that  the  low-lying  bank  of  mist  had  darkened 
and  risen  in  the  blue  sky.  The  hoofs  of  the  horses 
sounded  muffled  as  they  beat  upon  the  packed  snow, 
but  the  iron-shod  runners  of  his  sled  raised  shrill 
sounds  from  the  dry,  hard  track  they  ran  in,  a  sure 
sign  of  cold  and  of  more  cold  to  come.  The  world 
seemed  vast  to  John  Williamson  this  morning,  vast 
and  of  an  incredible  whiteness  under  the  bright  rays 
of  the  now  fully  risen  sun.  The  souls  of  men  some¬ 
times  seemed  as  white  and  pure  as  this  white  earth, 
but  just  as  when  the  snow  thawed  and  settled,  black 
spots  of  soil  showed  through  the  veil  of  purity,  so  in 
the  light  and  strife  of  the  world  did  the  lives  of  men 
show  weaknesses  and  imperfections.  Well;  he  was 
not  immediately  concerned  with  the  souls  of  men— 
if  men  had  souls,  that  is— let  Elder  John  Bob  Mont¬ 
gomery  take  care  of  them— for  what  was  a  man  or  all 
men  in  face  of  these  great  philosophical  facts  of  ulti¬ 
mate  reality,  of  force,  of  form,  of  pattern,  of  origina¬ 
tion?  Behind  his  team,  which  alternately  loped  and 
trotted,  with  a  wisp  of  hay  on  his  shoulder,  and  an¬ 
other  on  his  cap,  with  a  five-gallon  can  of  lard,  a 
ham,  and  a  side  of  meat  in  the  hay  near  him,  with 
a  list  of  petty  purchases  in  his  pocket— gloves,  rib¬ 
bons,  meal,  calomel,  soda,  pepper,  three  white  plates, 
six  yards  of  percale— John  Williamson  was  drawn 
over  the  winding  road  toward  Carrollton,  while  his 
mind  wove  its  way  through  the  devious  discourse  of 
a  stately  togaed  scholar  standing  in  the  portico  of  a 
Greek  temple.  For  him  the  ring  of  the  sled  runners, 
the  cadences  of  the  flying  hoofs,  the  creaking  of  har¬ 
ness-all  were  reduced  to  a  single  voice  that  spoke  in 
accents  fine  and  clear  of  the  wellsprings  of  life,  of 
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the  final  cause  of  causes  that  lay  yonder  back  beyond 
the  last  reach  of  infinity,  that  and  the  soft  whisper  of 
the  stylus  held  in  the  hands  of  many  listening 
scholars. 

As  John  Williamson  drove  toward  Carrollton  and 
pondered  philosophy,  he  was  almost  alone  upon  the 
white  field  of  snow  and  cold.  It  was  not  a  day  on 
which  to  be  abroad.  People  hovered  around  their 
fires,  sitting  out  the  brief  hours  of  light.  Stock  which 
ventured  from  the  shelter  of  sheds  and  barns  to 
nibble  in  the  stalk  fields  soon  made  their  way  back 
again.  No  wild  thing  passed  along  the  forest  paths. 
A  solitary  crow,  the  sun  gleaming  distantly  upon  his 
moving  wings,  pushed  into  the  north,  a  fading  black 
form  against  the  vivid  blue  of  the  vast  sky. 

When  John  Williamson  reached  Carrollton,  the 
sun  was  still  shining  clear;  but  the  heavy  bank  of 
dark  clouds  had  risen  in  the  west,  the  cold  had  in¬ 
creased  as  the  day  advanced,  and  a  strengthening 
wind  blew  cold  frbm  the  north.  He  hitched  his 
horses  in  front  of  George  Brasher’s  store,  blanketed 
them  and  started  upon  his  errands,  which  were 
many. 

By  four  o’clock  he  had  finished.  The  ham  intended 
for  George  Brasher  had  been  carefully  delivered  to 
Uncle  Litt  Tull,  the  side  meat  intended  for  Uncle 
Litt  had  gone  to  Sister  Georgia,  and  the  lard  meant 
for  Sister  Georgia  sat  on  the  counter  of  Brasher’s 
store;  twelve  yards  of  calico,  wrapped  in  a  neat  bun¬ 
dle,  rested  in  the  wagon  box;  Gray’s  “Elegy,”  hoped 
for  by  Sister  Matilda,  was  completely  forgotten,  for 
this  absent-minded  purchaser,  as  was  his  custom, 
had  not  taken  the  list  from  his  pocket  but  had  relied 
on  his  memory  alone. 
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John  Williamson  untied  his  team,  settled  himself 
deep  in  the  hay  in  the  wagon,  and  headed  home¬ 
ward.  The  day  appeared  far  spent.  The  sun  was 
now  hidden  behind  an  unbroken  wall  of  steel-gray 
clouds;  wind  whipped  dry  snow  in  drifts  across  the 
road,  and  an  occasional  Hurry  from  the  sky  was  flung 
away  in  whirling  eddies.  There  were  few  people  on 
the  streets  of  Carrollton,  and  those  few  hurried  along 
to  be  out  of  the  coming  storm.  Once  outside  town, 
the  cold,  impatient  team  broke  into  a  swift  trot,  their 
manes  and  tails  Hying  wildly  in  the  changing  wind. 
They  made  John  Williamson  think  of  the  Valkyries, 
those  beauteous,  immortal  women  who  took  up 
through  the  skies  on  winged  steeds  to  the  banquet 
halls  of  Valhalla  the  souls  of  warrior  heroes  slain  in 
battle.  Had  his  team  left  the  earth  and  ranged  up¬ 
ward  into  the  lowering  storm  clouds,  he  would  not 
have  wondered. 

Momently  the  light  of  day  faded  and  darkness 
became  palpable.  The  pounding  feet  of  the  horses 
sounded  like  muffled  drums;  the  singing  of  his  sled 
runners  was  like  thin  violins,  and  over  all,  engulf¬ 
ing  all  else,  was  the  beating,  varying  bellow  of  the 
wind.  The  man  seemed  as  one  inevitably  drawn  into 
a  dim,  tumultuous  world  of  sound  and  feeling.  “To¬ 
morrow  and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow,’’  thundered 
the  feet  of  the  horses.  “Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from 
day  to  day,”  intoned  the  wind.  “And  all  our  yester¬ 
days,  and  all  our  yesterdays,”  sighed  the  runners. 
“Light  fools  the  way  to  dusty  death,  light  fools  the 
way  to  dusty  death,”  chanted  voices  from  out  the 
freezing,  rushing  air. 

Familiar  objects  moved  quickly  into  view  and 
quickly  dropped  behind.  A  lamp  glowed  and  winked 
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in  the  window  of  Elder  Montgomery’s  house;  it 
passed  away,  and  the  sled  was  drawn  swiftly,  steadily, 
up  the  long  hill  beyond.  At  its  top  the  bulk  of  John 
Bailey’s  place  loomed  through  the  night,  came  nearer, 
and  was  suddenly  gone  into  the  darkness  and  the 
wind.  On,  on  behind  the  now  running  team,  on 
while  the  singing  of  the  runners  rose  and  fell,  on 
past  Jim  Lindsey’s  place,  an  angular  block  of  dark¬ 
ness  which  cut  the  barely  discernible  horizon,  on 
and  around  the  curve,  heading  into  the  northwest 
now,  coming  quickly  down  from  the  high  land  to¬ 
ward  home,  on  straight  into  the  wind  and  a  lowering, 
sweeping  curtain  of  snow,  on  past  the  tall,  lone  cherry 
tree  that  marked  the  edge  of  his  south  field,  on 
straight  north,  flying  past  the  acres  of  barren  corn¬ 
stalks  where  he  had  slowly  moved  through  the  hot 
days  of  June,  on  down  the  last  hill,  a  sharp  turn  to 
the  right  and  up  the  long  drive  toward  his  home. 
He  smelled  the  warm  scent  of  wood  smoke  hurrying 
along  the  ground;  he  saw  lights  shining  from  his 
window,  and  a  familiar,  anxious  figure  peering  into 
the  darkness  toward  him.  His  panting  team  stopped 
in  the  yard,  a  door  opened,  and  from  the  flood  of 
light  came  his  son  Hugh,  a  manly,  gentle  form  bathed 
in  light.  John  Williamson  passed  within,  the  door 
closed,  the  wind  sobbed  and  shrieked  through  the 
tossing  branches  of  the  trees,  the  cold  increased,  snow 
was  flung  in  cataracts  along  the  avenues  of  earth,  and 
blackness  held  dominion  over  everything.  But  the 
tired  team,  standing  knee-deep  in  fresh  straw, 
munched  oats  and  hay  in  their  warm  stable,  and  John 
Williamson,  with  his  family  close  about  him,  sat 
before  a  blazing  log  fire,  while  his  wife  disconsolately, 
with  faint  bitterness,  regretted  his  confusion  of  side 
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meat,  lard,  George  Brasher,  ham,  Sister  Georgia, 
calomel,  percale,  Uncle  Litt  Tull,  gloves,  and  rib¬ 
bons.  Suddenly  rousing,  John  Williamson  silenced 
her  as  with  lifted  hands  and  a  gleam  of  humor  in  his 
eye,  in  tones  powerful  and  oracular,  he  declared: 
“And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment?  Consider 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow;  they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet  I  say  unto  you  that  even 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these.  Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the 
field,  which  today  is  and  tomorrow  is  cast  into  the 
oven,  shall  He  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of 
little  faith?  Therefore  take  no  thought,  saying,  What 
shall  we  eat?  or,  What  shall  we  drink,  or,  Wherewith- 
all  shall  we  be  clothed?  For  your  Heavenly  Father 
knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things.  Seek 
ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  His  righteousness, 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.” 

Wind  sighed  in  the  tall  chimney,  embers  turned 
white  upon  the  hearth,  the  clock  beat  out  the  pass¬ 
ing  hours.  One  by  one  the  members  of  his  house¬ 
hold  slipped  off  to  bed  and  deep  slumber,  but  John 
Williamson  sat  long  alone  in  the  warm,  gathering 
gloom,  listening,  pondering,  waiting.  He  who  had 
that  day  seen  Valkyries  ride,  who  had  heard  the  voice 
of  wisdom  speak  to  him  out  of  the  illimitable  past, 
who  had  ridden  amid  the  wild  symphony  of  the  or¬ 
chestration  of  the  spheres,  who  had  so  sadly  confused 
the  practical  processes  of  life,  sat  waiting  and  listen¬ 
ing,  listening  still. 
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Chapter  XLII 


THE  BIG  SPRING 

At  the  foot  of  the  long  slope  which  ran  northwest 
from  John  Williamson’s  house  was  the  Big  Spring. 
In  some  mysterious  way  of  nature  a  basin  four  feet 
deep  and  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  had  been  hollowed 
out  of  the  solid  limestone  rock.  Two  streams  of 
clear  cold  water,  each  about  the  size  of  a  man’s  arm, 
poured  over  a  little  ledge  midway  in  the  western  wall 
of  the  pool,  which  opened  on  the  far  side  to  let  the 
surplus  water  flow  off  down  the  stony  bed  of  a  little 
creek. 

In  what  distant  time  this  spring  had  first  begun  to 
flow,  no  man  could  say,  nor  whether  it  was  more  or 
less  in  volume  than  it  had  once  been.  Wet  weather 
or  dry  affected  it  but  little,  and  on  a  still  day  in 
summer  its  splashing  could  be  heard  a  long  way  off. 
On  a  burning  day  in  July  or  August  laborers  in  the 
fields,  hearing  that  sound,  were  cheered  by  its  sugges¬ 
tion  of  coolness;  and  many  a  thirsty  man  knelt  at  its 
brink,  knelt  to  rise  refreshed  and  to  toil  again. 

From  the  surrounding  forest  game  trails  led  to  the 
Big  Spring;  and  long  after  the  land  about  it  had 
been  cleared  and  put  into  cultivation,  animals  from 
the  woods  and  prairies  still  came  to  drink  of  its 
water  when  night  had  fallen  and  men  had  gone. 

In  time  of  great  drought  neighbors  from  several 
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miles  away  drove  their  stock  to  it,  never  in  vain.  Even 
in  1853,  when  all  sources  failed  and  the  Water  Witch 
walked  like  a  deliverer  over  the  land,  the  spring 
flowed  on,  scarcely  lessened. 

Matilda  Pritchard  fancied  that  it  had  medicinal 
properties,  and  would  sit  beside  it  for  hours  on  end, 
sipping  its  water  and  writing  melancholy  poetry 
about  lovers  who  died  young  and  soldiers  who  slept 
the  sleep  of  death  forever  in  foreign  fields. 

Through  the  perhaps  hundreds  of  years  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  many  men  and  beasts  were  refreshed  by  its  liv¬ 
ing  waters.  Indians  frequented  it,  no  doubt;  and 
before  them,  the  Mound  Builders.  On  a  little  knoll 
some  twenty  feet  northwest  of  the  basin  and  about 
two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  there  was 
found  a  bed  of  charcoal  and  ashes  ten  inches  in 
thickness.  This  spot  must  have  been  a  camping 
ground  where  primitive  men  rested  from  the  jour¬ 
ney  and  the  chase.  Perhaps  here  all  the  drama  of 
human  life  was  enacted,  birth  and  death,  love  and 
hate,  laughter  and  tears. 

In  the  very  dry  summer  of  1914  the  flow  of  the  Big 
Spring  fell  to  a  trickle,  and  within  a  year  had  alto¬ 
gether  ceased.  The  basin,  once  deep  and  clear,  be¬ 
came  dry  and  full  of  debris.  What  happened  to  its 
once  bountiful  water  no  one  knows.  Perhaps  the 
vein,  shaken  by  cultivation  and  the  clearing  of  the 
forests,  sank  to  lower  levels,  and  today  flows  on  strong 
and  undisturbed  beneath  the  dusty  surface  of  the 
land,  even  as  the  life  of  John  Williamson  and  that 
of  countless  others  who  lived  even  before  his  time 
have  descended  to  lower,  more  quiet  strata  in  the 
quiet  earth. 
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Chapter  XLIII 


SOUTHERN  JOURNEY 

» 

In  the  spring  of  1881  John  Williamson’s  oldest  son 
Hugh  Pritchard,  namesake  of  the  adventurous  col¬ 
onel,  felt  a  great  unease  come  upon  him  as  he  fol¬ 
lowed  plow  and  drag  across  the  greening  fields.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  had  never  been  outside 
Carroll  County  except  for  the  trip  to  Nebraska  City, 
of  which  he  had  no  recollection.  Only  a  few  times 
had  he  been  as  much  as  a  dozen  miles  from  home. 
Now  he  felt  a  consuming  desire  to  see  what  lav  be- 
yond  the  horizon,  to  travel  on  and  on  clear  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  was  itself  the  gateway  to  the 
mighty  Atlantic  Ocean  and  nearly  the  whole  known 
world.  At  noon,  as  he  rested  briefly  from  his  labors, 
and  again  at  night,  he  got  out  his  geography  book 
and  studied  maps,  planning  the  trips  he  would  take 
if  he  could  but  rise  up  and  go. 

A  mile  to  the  north  young  John  Reid  likewise 
toiled  and  dreamed  and  plotted  the  course  he  would 
take  when  the  time  came,  for  in  his  usual  buoyance 
of  spirit  he  never  doubted  that  it  would  come.  Then 
suddenly  a  plan  took  shape  in  his  mind,  and  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  in  early  June  he  rode  down  to  see 
his  friend  Hugh  Williamson.  He  proposed  that  when 
the  busy  season  was  over,  sometime  after  the  first  of 
August,  they  should  fix  up  a  covered  wagon  and  jour- 
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ney  southward.  His  enthusiasm  was  fine  and  con¬ 
tagious.  “We  can  drive  my  Lucifer  and  your  Punch,” 
he  said.  “We’ll  fix  up  Dad’s  light  wagon  so  we  can 
travel  fast;  we’ll  take  Hour  and  bacon  and  such  stuff; 
we  can  kill  some  game  and  forage  for  horse  feed.  We 
might  even  do  a  little  work  along  the  way  if  we  have 
to.  We’ll  be  back  here  by  Christmas  Day  or  before, 
and  we’ll  have  us  a  whacking  ding-dong  time  of  it.” 

On  August  10,  farm  work  was  over;  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  with  clear  consciences  and  light 
hearts,  Hugh  Williamson  and  John  Reid  struck  the 
road  at  a  spanking  trot,  their  horses’  heads  pointed 
south.  In  the  wagon  they  had  loaded  bedding  and 
extra  clothes,  their  rilles  and  ammunition,  four 
smoked  hams,  a  sack  of  wheat  flour  and  another  of 
cornmeal.  They  had  a  skillet  and  a  can  of  lard.  They 
also  carried  one  hundred  dollars  apiece  in  buckskin 
moneybags  buckled  around  their  waists.  John  Reid 
proudly  bore  a  pistol.  They  were  young  and  strong; 
they  had  seen  but  little  of  the  world  and  were  at  last 
embarked  upon  a  great  adventure.  Just  before  night¬ 
fall  they  crossed  the ‘Missouri  River  in  an  old  ferry 
which  rocked  and  bucked  dangerously  in  the  strong 
current,  and  that  evening  they  made  their  first  camp 
on  the  high  bluffs  beyond.  Neither  had  ever  crossed 
the  river  here  before;  John  Reid  had  never  been  so 
far  from  home.  They  built  a  brisk  fire  and  ate  sup¬ 
per.  Afterwards  they  talked  awhile,  and  in  the  white 
moonlight  watched  the  dark  river  roll  silently  but 
powerfully  and  majestically  away  toward  the  sea. 
They  saw  the  lines  of  light  meteors  made  as  they 
curved  downward  toward  the  shadowy  earth.  After 
a  time  they  spread  their  beds  beside  the  wagon  and 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  young  and  innocent,  for  whom 
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the  world  is  very  new  and  very  good.  Trouble  would 
come  to  them  both  with  the  years,  but  on  this  night 
they  had  neither  sorrow  nor  care.  An  hour  before 
sunup  next  morning  they  harnessed  their  team  and 
were  off. 

For  the  following  three  days  they  travelled  gener¬ 
ally  southeastwardly,  and  by  mid-afternoon  of  the 
fourth  day  they  came  again  to  the  Missouri  River, 
opposite  Jefferson  City.  This  was  the  capital  of  the 
state,  of  which  they  had  heard  much  and  in  which 
they  were  mightily  interested.  Crossing  in  a  better 
ferry  this  time,  they  came  up  the  hill  to  the  town 
just  as  a  broad-browed  gentleman  dressed  completely 
in  black  broadcloth  began  to  address  a  throng  of 
people.  He  stood  above  the  crowd  on  the  steps  of 
the  capitol  building,  which  towered  behind  him  im¬ 
pressively.  He  was  talking  about  free  government 
land  in  the  West  and  the  domain  which  the  United 
States  would  one  day  have  there.  A  spectator  said 
that  this  was  Governor  Thomas:}.  Crittenden.  Al¬ 
ways  a  lover  of  oratory,  Hugh  Williamson  was 
thrilled  by  the  deep,  rich  voice,  the  graceful  gestures 
and  fine,  rolling  words  of  the  speaker.  These  and  cer¬ 
tain  phrases  and  turns  of  speech  he  long  remembered. 

The  chambers  where  the  state  representatives  met 
seemed  beautiful  and  majestic  to  the  young  men  fresh 
from  the  field  and  forest,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
building  inspired  in  them  a  mighty  reverence. 

They  stayed  at  a  hotel  which  seethed  with  men 
and  the  talk  of  politics.  There  they  spent  a  wakeful 
night,  almost  constantly  disturbed  by  shouts,  oaths, 
the  clinking  of  glasses,  and  the  rattle  of  vehicles  over 
the  cobblestone  streets.  Rising  early,  they  passed 
quickly  out  of  town,  and  in  the  cool  of  morning,  on 
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August  15,  entered  the  foothills  of  the  Arkansas 
Mountains. 

The  days  which  followed  were  full  and  free.  The 
road  wound  through  deep  chasms  where  walls  of 
rock  on  either  side  were  so  high  and  woods  so  dense 
that  even  at  high  noon  it  was  in  perpetual  shadow; 
it  crossed  streams,  cold  and  swift  and  clear;  it  climbed 
laborious  heights  and  ran  along  ridges  that  seemed  to 
be  the  rooftop  of  the  world,  with  all  the  peaks  and 
valleys  far  below.  The  air  was  pure  and  pungent  with 
the  scent  of  pine,  and  the  starlit  heavens  seemed  to 
bend  not  far  above. 

Most  amazing  to  the  Carroll  Countians  were  the 
amount  and  variety  of  wild  game.  At  home  it  had 
been  plentiful,  but  here  its  numbers  seemed  infinite. 
Quail  rose  before  them  in  the  road;  squirrels  barked 
from  nearly  every  tree;  wild  turkeys  were  heard  at 
dusk  each  evening;  flocks  of  gray  pigeons  circled  over¬ 
head;  and  later  they  were  to  see  flocks  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  ducks  and  geese  come  winging  out 
of  the  north,  their  stirring,  mellow  calls  floating  down 
to  the  two  watchers  below.  Streams  were  alive  with 
fish  of  many  kinds,  and  gray  doves  perched  upon  the 
limbs  of  every  dead  tree.  Deer  lightly  leaped  away 
before  the  advancing  wagon,  and  were  often  seen  at 
waterholes  as  they  came  to  drink  at  nightfall.  In  the 
evening  as  the  travelers  sat  by  their  campfire,  the 
whining  screams  of  hunting  panthers  could  be  heard 
lifted  far  and  near,  the  howls  of  timber  wolves  rang 
through  the  night,  and  more  than  once  the  sudden 
rearing  and  plunging  of  the  horses  indicated  the  near 
presence  of  a  prowling  bear.  Then  the  men  would 
vigorously  stir  and  replenish  the  fire  until  sparks  cas¬ 
caded  upward,  and  would  discharge  their  rifles  in 
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the  direction  of  the  menacing  sounds.  Often  in  the 
mornings  they  saw  pad  marks  in  the  dust  of  the  road, 
but  the  wandering  brigands  themselves  they  never 
saw.  Tawny  hides  and  larger  black  and  brown  ones 
stretched  upon  the  sides  of  cabins  showed  them  that 
these  animals  were,  however,  very  real. 

Of  more  interest  than  t he  strange  country  and  its 
splendid  game  were  the  sparse  inhabitants.  They 
were  a  type  entirely  different  from  anything  Hugh 
Williamson  and  John  Reid  had  ever  seen.  For  the 
most  part  their  log  houses  were  careless  and  hap¬ 
hazard;  their  way  of  life  was  even  more  so.  The  men 
were  tall,  sinewy,  taciturn;  the  women,  often  pretty 
but  shy  as  birds.  Packs  of  lean,  yawning  hounds  were 
scattered  about  like  white  and  yellow  leaves.  Out 
of  the  broad  stone  chimneys,  day" and  night,  summer 
and  winter,  blue  lines  of  smoke  rose  endlessly  into 
the  sky. 

These  people  had  a  few  sheep,  whose  wool  they 
carded  and  spun  and  wove  into -clothing;  they  had 
a  few  cattle  and  half-wild  hogs.  In  clearings  on  the 
ridges  and  in  creek  bottoms  they  cultivated  small 
patches  of  corn,  pumpkins,  beans,  and  tobacco.  In 
winter,  near  the  larger  streams,  they  sometimes  felled 
trees  and  rafted  them  down  to  market  in  the  spring. 
They  did  wood-carving  and  basket  work  very  skill¬ 
fully.  They  dug  and  sold  medicinal  herbs,  but  their 
great  interest  and  passion  in  life  was  hunting,  which 
they  did  supremely  well.  Deer,  bear,  and  panther 
were  tracked  down  by  dogs  or  shot  from  coverts;  tur¬ 
keys  were  patiently  stalked  or  lured  with  calls;  wild¬ 
cats  were  snared;  fish  were  taken  with  nets  of  bark 
or  of  hempen  strands.  Generally  these  people  were 
neither  shiftless  nor  lazy;  they  were  simply  different, 
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with  different  desires  and  objects  in  life.  In  the 
amassing  of  lands  and  money,  of  flocks  and  herds, 
they  had  no  interest.  They  had  enough  of  all  these 
things  for  their  needs.  They  liked  to  sit  and  smoke 
their  clay  pipes  before  the  fire;  they  loved  the  sad 
music  of  fiddle  and  guitar.  The  baying  of  hounds 
and  the  song  of  wind  in  the  trees,  winds  rushing 
down  a  valley,  up  a  mountainside  or  across  the  high 
ridges,  made  the  comforting  major  symphony  of  their 
lives.  They  were  avid  readers  and  preachers  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  forgathered  occasionally  at  the 
log  meeting-houses  in  the  clearings  to  sing  hymns  and 
to  hear  the  ranting  ministers  discourse  on  hell  and 
heaven.  An  oak  keg  of  white  liquor  was  always  near 
at  hand,  but  drunkenness  was  rare. 

These  people  were  a  baffling  mixture  of  quiet  cheer 
and  brooding  melancholy,  of  the  shy  and  the  bold. 
They  were  secretive  of  many  things,  open  and  frank 
about  others.  Poets  and  bards  were  among  them,  and 
tellers  of  wonderful  tales  of  fantasy.  The  supernat¬ 
ural  and  unknown  walked  hand  in  hand  with  that 
which  was  known  and  understood.  Some  spirits  were 
sinister  and  others  helpful.  Davy  Smollett  told  how 
his  corn  was  gathered  and  cribbed  in  a  single  night 
after  he  had  so  lamed  himself  with  an  ax  in  the  late 
summer  that  he  could  not  do  the  work  himself.  No 
human  ear  heard  the  sound  of  the  husking,  he  said, 
and  the  buskers  left  no  tracks  on  the  ground;  yet  in 
the  evening  of  one  day  the  corn  stood  in  the  field,  and 
the  next  morning  it  was  in  the  bin  with  not  a  shred 
of  shuck  upon  an  ear  of  it. 

Juniper  Barley  had  an  ox  to  die  of  colic  one  spring 
just  when  he  needed  it  most,  and  he  buried  the  ox 
deep  in  a  ditch  and  covered  it  well,  but  a  week  later 
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the  self-same  ox  stood  placidly  in  its  stall.  Then  there 
was  the  case  of  little  Ainsey  Tinsley,  five  years  old 
and  well  beloved,  who  slept  securely  in  the  cabin 
with  her  parents  and  sisters.  The  cabin  door  was 
locked  and  barred,  and  all  that  night  no  sound  was 
heard;  but  in  the  morning  light  it  was  seen  that  her 
white  throat  had  been  cruelly  cut,  and  she  lay  cold 
and  still.  Only  a  terrible  spirit,  vengeful  and  lustful, 
could  have  done  that.  So  it  was  that  in  sunshine  and 
shadow  these  earth-bound  men  strove  with  unseen 
things  that  came  out  of  the  air  to  do  them  good  or  ill. 

Very  different  from  these  hill-ranging  people  was 
the  river  valley  aristocracy,  which  was  educated, 
wealthv,  and  in  touch  with  the  world  outside.  Some- 
where  beyond  the  Arkansas  line  the  travelers  came 
one  night  to  the  home  of  Adkins  Tayloe.  His  estab¬ 
lishment  and  way  of  life  were  upon  a  scale  roughly 
comparable  to  that  of  his  plantation  kinsmen  in  the 
Kentucky  bluegrass  and  the  Deep  South.  He  owned 
five  thousand  acres  of  mountain  and  valley  land, 
although  he  had  only  a  vague  notion  of  where  his 
actual  boundaries  ran.  His  house,  of  rocks  and  logs, 
was  two  stories  and  a  half  high  and  contained  sixteen 
rooms.  It  was  on  a  little  knoll  just  back  from  a  spar¬ 
kling,  rushing  river.  He  had  twelve  handsome  chil¬ 
dren,  and  in  nearby  cabins,  thirty  negro  hands.  He 
was  fond  of  dress  and  on  occasion  wore  a  white  linen 
suit  and  a  panama  hat  with  a  wide,  curving  brim. 
His  mind  was  active  and  inquiring,  his  knowledge 
broad  and  unique,  his  way  of  life  philosophical.  He 
greeted  John  Reid  and  Hugh  Williamson  very  cor¬ 
dially,  and  they  tarried  with  him  for  more  than  a 
week.  He  took  them  hunting,  and  Reid  shot  a  small 
brown  bear.  With  him  they  chased  a  panther  from 
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dusk  to  dawn.  They  talked  with  the  pretty  Tayloe 
girls.  They  sat  at;  the  Tayloe  table  and  ate  of  the 
wild  game  and  the  wild  honey,  wheaten  biscuits,  and 
golden  flannel  cakes  until  they  were  near  to  bursting. 
Had  they  been  older,  it  may  be  that  they  would  have 
abode  there  for  the  rest  of  their  days  and  have  taken 
Tayloe  girls  for  wives,  but  they  were  young,  and  the 
world  still  called;  so  with  sighing  and  regret  they 
went  on  their  way  to  see  what  fine  thing  and  great 
adventure  lay  beyond  the  distant  mountains. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  of  their  departure  they 
came  upon  a  marvelous  spring  where  thousands  of 
barrels  of  water  poured  from  the  side  of  a  cliff  with 
a  rush  and  roar  which  could  be  heard  two  miles 
away.  They  made  their  camp  there  at  night,  and 
thought  the  light  of  their  fire  shining  upon  the  hurry¬ 
ing  mass  of  crystal  water  the  prettiest  sight  they  had 
ever  beheld.  It  was  prettier,  even,  said  John  Reid 
with  conviction,  than  Ann  Eliza  Tayloe,  and  that  was 
saying  something! 

Imperceptibly,  summer  had  merged  into  autumn, 
and  now  autumn  itself  was  giving  way  to  early  win¬ 
ter.  Falling  leaves  were  ankle  deep  upon  the  trail, 
and  bare  boughs  were  showing.  Carroll  County  was 
far  away,  and  suddenly  very  desirable.  Abruptly  they 
headed  into  the  north,  and  on  December  24,  travel- 
worn  but  exultant,  reached  home.  The  great  journey 
of  their  lives  was  over,  but  the  memory  of  it  glad¬ 
dened  them  always.  As  elderly  men  they  talked  of  it, 
and  perhaps  on  the  shores  of  a  shining  river  in  an¬ 
other  fine,  uncharted  land,  they  still  go  adventuring 
together  through  the  years  of  endless  time. 
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Chapter  XLIV 


A  CHILD  IS  BORN 

Ellen  Randolph  lay  supine  and  quiet  upon  her  bed. 
She  was  resting  after  the  struggle  of  childbirth,  and 
felt  wrapped  in  a  warm,  measureless  content.  Her 
body  seemed  slender  and  light  beneath  the  coverlets, 
and  in  her  mind  was  a  great  ease  and  happiness. 
Her  son  lay  sleeping  close  against  her  side.  For  many 
months  he  had  been  with  her,  and  she,  growing  more 
conscious  of  him  day  by  day,  had  felt  her  fondness 
for  him  deepen  and  strengthen  until  the  thought  of 
him  shut  out  all  else.  Even  the  face  of  her  hus¬ 
band  had  been  dim  and  far  away.  Now  all  things 
seemed  to  have  a  great  rightness,  to  be  exactly  as 
they  should  be.  She  heard  the  loud,  impatient  neigh¬ 
ing  of  the  horses  for  their  corn,  the  lowing  of  cattle 
come  up  from  the  pasture  for  the  milking,  and  the 
cluck-cluck  of  a  hen  convoying  her  chicks  across  the 
yard.  Out  on  the  road  a  wagon  rattled  past,  and 
two  men  called  cheery  morning  greetings  to  each 
other.  Her  baby  moved  in  his  sleep,  drew  up  his  feet, 
and  tried  to  crowd  his  tiny  fists  into  his  mouth. 

The  mind  of  the  woman  rode  out  into  the  golden 
future  on  serene  waves  of  sleep  and  dreaming.  She 
saw  her  child  grow  strong  and  beautiful,  saw  him 
(  honored  and  wealthy  and  joyous.  Once  she  pictured 
him  as  a  physician,  carrying  comfort  and  relief  into 
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places  of  suffering  and  despair.  Again  she  saw  him 
standing  high  in  the  pulpit  of  a  great  cathedral  with 
the  light  of  God  shining  on  his  face.  Her  mind  leaped 
back  and  she  pictured  him  as  a  little  child  playing  in 
the  grass  with  his  dog.  But  however  she  pictured 
him,  all  that  she  saw  was  lovely,  and  all  of  it  made 
her  very  glad.  And  then  she  sank  into  sleep  quite 
free  from  dreams,  as  simple  and  calm  as  that  of  the 
babe. 

As  he  went  about  his  morning  chores,  John  Ran¬ 
dolph  thought  much  of  this  new  life  in  the  old  house, 
of  how  it  had  changed  for  him  the  very  look  of  the 
world.  The  feel  of  the  ground  beneath  his  feet  gave 
him  new  and  pulsing  vigor;  the  air  seemed  clean  and 
sweet  as  it  had  never  been  before,  and  all  the  world 
was  new  and  fresh  and  kind.  There  was  a  new  buoy¬ 
ancy  in  the  earth,  and  he  seemed  more  closely  akin 
to  it  and  to  all  things  in  it  than  he  had  ever  been 
before.  He  smelled  the  wind  and  the  rain  and  the 
sun;  he  saw  the  young  plants  breaking  through  the 
ground;  a  calf  nuzzled  his  hand;  the  brown  dog’s 
puppies  tumbled  at  his  feet;  from  the  house  came  to 
him  the  sound  of  the  vigorous  wail  of  an  infant  and 
the  soothing  murmur  of  its  mother.  John  Randolph 
suddenly  knew  himself  to  be  deep  in  life,  surrounded 
by  life  warm  and  vital  and  strong,  and  knew  that  as 
a  part  of  it  he  was  eternal  as  the  hills  and  fields  which 
lay  about  him.  And  then  he  knew  a  great,  slow- 
welling  happiness,  a  mounting  ecstasy,  a  sense  of  one¬ 
ness  with  the  puppies  rolling  before  him  and  with 
the  flashing  sun  which  curved  through  its  course  far 
above  in  the  unclouded  heavens. 
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Chapter  XLV 


THE  COUNTRY  FUNERAL 

Acton  Morris  came  into  John  Williamson’s  neigh¬ 
borhood  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  a 
young  man  then,  full  of  vigor  and  ambition.  He 
bought  a  tract  of  land,  built  a  cabin,  and  married. 
He  worked  hard  and  began  to  improve  his  place,  to 
put  up  more  buildings,  to  increase  his  cleared  ground 
and  his  crop  acreage,  and  to  raise  more  stock.  In  the 
summer  of  1873,  when  he  was  just  past  his  thirty-sixth 
birthday,  he  was  kicked  in  the  chest  by  a  mule  and 
killed.  His  body,  dressed  in  his  best  black  suit  with 
stiff  collar  and  blue  knit  tie,  was  laid  out  in  the  neat 
front  room  of  his  new  house,  which  he  had  built 
entirely  without  help  from  anyone.  On  the  day  of 
the  funeral  his  friends  and  neighbors  filed  by  his 
coffin,  looking  long  and  earnestly  at  the  pleasant  face, 
at  the  powerful,  still  body,  and  at  the  big  work- 
coarsened  hands  which  had  long  been  so  busy  and 
which  now  seemed  so  unnaturally  still. 

■  Only  yesterday,  dressed  in  his  accustomed  working 
clothes,  he  had  gone  about  this  place,  had  sat  in  these 
chairs,  had  walked  these  paths/  His  dusty,  battered 
hat  hung  on  a  peg  in  the  kitchen,  and  his  jacket  hung 
beneath  it.  In  the  nearby  field  he  had  followed  his 
team  and  plow  up  and  down  the  rows  of  corn,  and 
the  upturned  earth  was  still  fresh  and  new.  His 
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wagon  stood  in  the  barnyard  where  he  had  left  it  only 
a  few  hours  before.  The  wood  which  he  had  split 
and  ricked  so  carefully  stood  near  the  back  door,  and 
his  ax  leaned  against  the  tree  where  he  had  left  it. 
His  stock  grazed  in  the  pasture,  his  fields  lay  inviting 
in  the  sun;  all  the  things  his  hands  had  wrought 
awaited  those  hands  which  now  would  never  come  to 
them  again. 

A  light  breeze  of  summer  rustled  the  blades  of 
corn,  gently  swayed  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
brought  into  the  open  house  odors  of  the  living  earth. 
Birds  sang  in  the  trees,  and  fowls  scratched  busily  in 
the  yard.  Slowly  the  sun  of  morning  climbed  high 
into  the  sky,  reached  its  zenith,  and  began  its  long 
decline.  Mary  Acton  sat  by  the  side  of  her  husband, 
smoothed  his  hair,  gently  patted  his  face  and  hands, 
straightened  his  coat  and  tie,  and  from  time  to  time 
held  her  children  up  to  look  at  their  father. 

By  ones  and  twos  and  threes  neighbors  came  quiet¬ 
ly  in,  placed  bunches  of  summer  flowers  about  the 
coffin,  and  retired  to  the  rows  of  chairs  awaiting  them. 
Some  had  come  on  horseback,  others  in  wagons  and 
buggies.  Some  had  come  on  foot  across  the  fields  and 
pastures,  looking  incongruous  and  ill  at  ease  in  their 
best,  unaccustomed  clothes. 

At  length  from  the  rear  of  the  crowded  little  room 
Elder  John  Bob  Montgomery  came  forward  and 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  one  hand  resting  affec¬ 
tionately  upon  it,  the  other  holding  his  Bible.  At 
times  like  these  the  Elder  became  very  quiet,  and 
now  his  quietness  seemed  to  fill  the  room  and  all  the 
house,  to  reach  into  the  world  outside  until  the  sing- 
.ing  of  the  birds  was  muted  and  the  soft  wind  became 
softer  still.  A  hymn  was  sung  and  then  the  minister 
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began  to  talk,  still  quietly,  about  the  man  who  lay 
before  them,  about  God,  about  death  and  life.  He 
read  from  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  the  words,  “To 
every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  to  every  pur¬ 
pose  under  the  heavens:  a  time  to  be  born  and  a 
time  to  die;  a  time  to  plant  and  a  time  to  pluck  up 
that  which  is  planted.’’  He  reminded  his  hearers 
that  “A  good  name  is  better  than  precious  ointment, 
and  the  day  of  death  better  than  the  day  of  birth.” 
And  lastly  he  spoke  of  the  promise  of  Jesus  Christ 
that  “In  my  father’s  house  are  many  mansions.  If 
it  were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you.  Fear  God  and 
keep  His  commandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  duty 
of  man.” 

As  the  Elder  talked,  all  things  in  the  little  world 
of  these  people  seemed  to  fall  into  their  right  places 
again.  This  friend  who  lay  so  quietly  before  them 
seemed  at  last  to  be  where  he  should  be,  and  to 
appear  as  natural  as  when  he  had  worked  side  by 
side  with  them  in  the  fields.  He  no  longer  seemed 
strange  and  remote,  but  once  more  close  and  familiar, 
intimately  one  of  them  once  more.  This  was  the 
miracle  the  Elder  wrought,  and  this  was  the  power 
of  the  Word  he  carried  always  with  him. 

Later  kind  hands  lifted  the  coffin  and  placed  it 
gently  in  the  hearse,  which  took  the  north  road  to¬ 
ward  Mount  Zion  burying  ground.  Here  a  small 
group  of  people  stood  waiting  quietly  beneath  the 
trees  beside  the  new-dug  grave.  The  coffin  was 
opened,  and  for  the  last  time  the  light  of  God’s  good 
sun  fell  upon  the  face  and  form  of  Acton  Morris. 
Leaves  rustled  overhead,  wind  murmured  in  the  long- 
grass,  white  clouds  rose  in  majestic  grandeur  far  up 
in  the  blue  sky,  and  time  seemed  stilled.  Slowly  the 
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coffin  sank  beneath  the  narrow  rim  of  earth;  the  Elder 
dropped  into  the  grave  a  single  white  rose,  at  the 
same  time  intoning,  “Into  Thy  hands,  O  God,  we 
commit  the  spirit  of  this  man,  as  we  commit  his  body 
to  the  earth.” 

The  service  was  ended,  the  grave  was  filled,  flowers 
were  banked  upon  it;  slowly  people  drifted  away 
until  no  one  remained.  The  slanting  sun  rays  bathed 
the  fresh-turned,  heaped-up  earth  in  golden  light,  and 
all  the  summer  fragrance  of  the  world  drifted  over  it. 

Acton  Morris  had  come  at  last  to  his  long  home. 
Henceforth  he  would  be  a  memory  growing  more 
dim  with  the  passing  years.  No  more  would  his  form 
be  seen  passing  along  the  roads  or  in  the  fields.  No 
longer  would  he  cast  a  shadow  on  the  earth.  As  was 
said  long  ago,  “His  spirit  had  changed  its  house  and 
gone  away.” 
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THE  MAN  OF  JOY  AND  STRENGTH 

John  Reid,  the  son  of  old  Sylvanus,  was  a  man  of 
joy  and  strength.  His  was  a  glad  and  eager  spirit 
which  went  exploring  all  the  avenues  of  earth  with 
zest  and  confidence.  His  body,  big  and  powerful, 
amply  sustained  that  spirit  in  all  its  questings  for 
more  than  seventy  years. 

In  the  work  of  field  and  forest  no  one  in  the  whole 
neighborhood  could  equal  him.  At  cradling  and 
binding  grain,  at  haying  or  at  swinging  an  ax,  he  was 
without  near  rivals.  His  walk  was  light  and  swift, 
and  he  bore  his  heavy  frame  with  unconscious  grace 
and  pride.  No  one  could  equal  him  in  lifting,  in 
leaping,  or  in  any  other  feat  of  strength.  While 
dressed  in  heavy  boots  and  working  clothes,  he  could 
leap  a  bar  as  high  as  his  head,  and  he  could  lift 
exactly  four  times  his  weight,  which  was  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  Only  John  Withers,  whose  biceps 
bulged  enormously  under  a  skin  as  white  as  any  lily, 
could  make  him  loose  his  grip,  but  then  John  Withers 
was  commonly  considered  to  be  a  little  more  than 
human. 

If  John  Reid  had  been  simply  a  strong  man  he 
would  have  differed  from  his  neighbors  only  in  de¬ 
gree  of  strength,  and  the  passing  years  would  have 
slowly  taken  even  that  difference  away,  but  he  was 
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one  apart  because  the  essence  of  his  being  seemed 
continually  in  light.  His  voice  was  deep  and  hearty, 
his  frequent  laugh  engaging,  seeming  indeed  to  flow 
from  the  very  fountain  of  mirth  itself.  Gloom  fled 
before  him  as  night  retreats  before  the  sun,  and  even 
John  Williamson  was  stirred  to  smiles  and  laughter 
by  his  presence.  Sadness  never  touched  him,  and  to 
fear  he  was  an  utter  stranger. 

As  a  youth  he  was  possessed  with  a  desire  to  see 
what  lay  beyond  the  farthest  skyline,  and  while  yet 
young  he  traveled  westward  to  the  far  Pacific,  and 
brought  back  to  Carroll  County  marvelous  tales  of 
his  journeyings.  Thereafter  he  roved  far  across  the 
land,  exuberant  and  keenly  interested  in  all  that  he 
saw,  telling  of  his  travels  by  many  a  fireside,  in  words 
dramatic  and  picturesque.  Matilda  Pritchard  in¬ 
vited  his  company  in  her  days  of  deepest  gloom  be¬ 
cause  the  gaiety  of  his  spirit  reminded  her  most  poig¬ 
nantly  of  her  dashing  Colonel,  and  in  his  presence 
her  thoughts  momentarily  were  lifted. 

Had  he  lived  in  more  heroic  times  John  Reid 
would  have  been  in  the  ranks  of  Bayard  or  Conde.or 
Jeb  Stuart.  He  was  the  type  of  man  who  rode  under 
the  banner  of  Rupert;  his  forebears  were  at  Creasy 
and  Agincourt.  Laughing,  irrepressibly  joyous,  he 
1  ode  always  straight  into  the  arms  of  Adventure;  and 
wherever  he  was,  no  matter  how  prosaic  the  way 
seemed  to  others,  he  always  found  her  waiting  to  take 
him  by  the  hand  and  lead  him  into  sunny  fields  and 
forests,  to  jousts  and  tourneys  of  the  spirit  high  and 
fine. 
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Chapter  XLVII 
THE  FIELDS  OF  HOME 

The  farmer  passed  many  long  days  of  his  life  in 
his  fields.  His  thoughts,  his  hopes,  his  anxieties  cen¬ 
tered  around  them.  If  the  yield  were  good,  he  and 
...  his  family  lived  in  plenty  for  the  year;  but  if  it  were 
bad,  he  felt  the  pinch  of  scarcity.  Wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  elements,  crops  were  sometimes  ruined 
by  hail  or  floods  or  early  frost;  sometimes  they  per¬ 
ished  from  the  heat  and  drought.  More  often  they 
grew  abundantly  and  yielded  a  rich  harvest. 

In  spring  the  plowmen  went  into  the  fields  when 
life  was  opening  and  reviving  all  around  them.  They 
broke  the  ground,  smoothed  it  with  a  drag,  and 
planted  sound  seed.  In  their  nostrils  was  the  good, 
invigorating  smell  of  earth  as  the  days  warmed  and 
lengthened  and  the  lush  soil  became  green. 

Pressed  by  strong  winds,  the  flying  clouds  wet  the 
plowman  with  sudden  showers  from  which  he  was 
quickly  dried  by  the  sun.  Flying  birds  filled  the  air 
with  song  as  their  bright  forms  flashed  through  the 
sky.  The  work  horses  strained  against  their  collars 
and  the  black,  shining  soil  rolled  away  from  the 
plow.  To  be  upon  the  land  in  spring,  to  be  a  part 
of  this  process  of  creation,  was,  as  the  Water  Witch 
once  said,  “a  mighty  comfort  to  the  soul.” 

When  summer  came  on,  there  was  grain  to  be 
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cradled  and  bound,  and  hay  to  be  stacked.  The  fields 
were  hot  now,  often  parched  and  cracked  open  with 
the  heat.  The  work  was  hard,  and  sundown  long  in 
coming. 

In  fall  the  coolness  came  back  again,  and  the  sun¬ 
light  became  mellow.  Some  corn  was  cut  and 
shocked,  and  later  the  standing  corn  was  gathered. 
Often  this  latter  work  ran  into  early  winter,  and 
before  it  was  done,  snow  drifted  over  the  frozen 
ground  and  keen  winds  blew  out  of  a  leaden  sky. 

From  early  morning  until  the  fall  of  night,  in  heat 
and  cold,  in  sunshine  and  in  rain,  from  boyhood 
until  old  age,  men  worked  in  the  fields.  Wars  were 
fought,  nations  rose  and  fell,  people  lived  and  died, 
knowing  good  times  and  bad;  but  the  fields  remained 
unchanged. 

Those  people  in  Carroll  County  who  tilled  the 
fields  knew  them  well,  felt  at  home  in  them,  and 
loved  them.  Just  as  plants  die  when  they  are  severed 
from  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  so  did  men  wither 
and  decay  when  they  left  the  places  in  which  they 
had  long  toiled.  In  the  fields  of  home  were  strength 
and  peace  and  deep  content,  a  very  well  of  life.  The 
worn-out  body  of  a  man  might  be  buried  far  from  his 
fields,  but  it  was  into  them  that  through  the  years  his 
life  had  gone,  to  mingle  with  their  beauty,  richness, 
and  increase.  And  it  is  in  them  that  his  life  goes  for¬ 
ever  on,  and  will  while  wind  and  sun  and  rain  de¬ 
scend,  and  earth  rolls  through  the  orbit  of  its  seasons. 
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Chapter  XLVIII 


THE  DANCING  LEAVES 

John  Williamson  walked  down  the  road  along  an 
avenue  of  trees.  The  high  November  wind  buf¬ 
feted  him  and  caused  the  limbs  above  to  swing  and 
sway.  Dried  autumn  leaves  were  whirled  downward 
to  skip  and  dance  along  the  ground  fantastically  be¬ 
fore  coming  at  length  to  eddying  rest  in  drifts  and 
hollows. 

» 

And  John  Williamson  fell  to  musing  how  like 
unto  man’s  life  was  the  life  of  the  leaves.  New  and 
young  in  the  spring,  and  green*  through  summer 
days,  they  turned  multicolored  in  the  fall  and  slowly 
faded  to  drab  sameness  before  being  borne  away  to 
lie  along  the  forest  floor.  So  it  was  also  with  men. 
He  had  seen  them  in  the  greenness  of  their  strength 
and  vigor,  had  seen  their  lives  culminate  in  richness 
and  honor,  had  seen  them  wane  and  fall  at  length 
into  rest  and  sleep  indiscriminately  among  all  kinds 
and  conditions  of  their  fellows. 

How  often,  too,  had  the  kind  and  generous  deeds 
of  those  people,  their  gracious  and  fine  words  and 
actions,  made  life  richer  and  better  for  mankind  long 
after  they  were  gone.  The  leaf  mold  in  the  forest 
had  strength  and  richness,  too,  and  the  power  to 
bring  forth  splendid  flowers  and  plants.  The 
mighty  forests  themselves  were  rooted  in  it  and  nur- 
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tured  by  it.  So  out  of  the  great  lives  of  the  past  did 
men  take  much  of  their  strength  today.  His  life  and 
all  men’s  would  be  thin  and  poor  indeed  had  they 
not  been  preceded  by  such  radiant  ones  as  Plato, 
Socrates,  Aristotle,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Horace, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  hosts  of 
others.  The  smaller  men,  too,  like  Tennyson  and 
Gray,  added  a  note  worth  a  man’s  hearing.  All  lives, 
like  all  leaves,  together  made  a  richness  out  of  which 
came  new  strength  and  new  and  deeper  greenery, 
slowly,  as  the  years  and  centuries  passed  away. 

Perhaps  it  was  true  what  the  scientists  said— that 
no  life,  no  action,  no  utterance  was  ever  wholly  lost 
or  gone,  and  no  leaf  either.  Perhaps  at  some  time 
remote  and  long  removed,  life  would  culminate  in 
all  its  parts  like  a  vast  symphony  and  men  would 
come  to  know  its  meaning.  'Meanwhile  even  now, 
in  these  young,  early  years  of  the  world,  some  of  the 
strands  of  life  were  straight  and  plain. 

Striding  down  a  wintry  road,  with  the  object  of  his 
journey  long  forgotten,  John  Williamson  for  a  little 
while  almost  believed  that  he  had  seen  God  through 
the  symbols  of  the  dancing  leaves. 
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Chapter  XLIX 
GREAT  HOUSES 

The  universal  ebb  and  flow  of  fortune  was  as  con¬ 
stant  in  Carroll  County  as  elsewhere.  Many  people 
came  into  it  poor  and  remained  so.  Others  became 
*  wealthy  and  kept  their  wealth.  Still  others,  by  rising 
from  poverty  to  affluence  and  sinking  again  into 
poverty,  proved  the  old  adage  “From  shirt  sleeves  to 
shirt  sleeves  in  three  generations."  A  majority,  in 
time,  acquired  a  moderate  amount  of  property  and 
lived  undramatically  removed  from  both  picturesque 
extremes. 

In  the  beginning  the  town  of  Carrollton  was  sim¬ 
ply  a  rude  and  barren  trading  post  on  the  western 
frontier.  It  was  a  place  where  furs  and  pelts  and 
beeswax  could  be  bartered  for  supplies.  Every  per¬ 
son  lived  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  by  the  labor  of 
his  hands,  and  life  was  very  much  the  same  for  all. 
Men  farmed  the  small  clearings  in  summer,  cut  bee 
trees  in  the  fall,  hunted  and  trapped  in  the  winter. 
It  was  simple  democracy,  where  the  chief  distinction 
between  people  lay  in  the  degree  of  skill  which  they 
brought  to  these  various  necessary  pursuits.  There 
were  almost  no  schools  or  churches;  law  enforcement 
was  vague  and  remote. 

Slowly  this  situation  changed.  A  class  of  men 
came  into  being  who  forsook  manual  work  and  lived 
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by  trading,  by  buying  and  selling.  Year  after  year 
many  hard-working  people  saw  the  fruit  of  their 
labor  pass  into  the  hands  of  others.  Money  lenders 
and  land  speculators  came  in  to  change  drastically 
the  normal  tenor  of  economic  life.  Schools  and 
churches  were  built,  enabling  all  who  so  desired  to 
become  both  learned  and  pious,  after  which  time 
those  who  had  effected  this  change  were  prone  to 
look  with  some  contempt  and  disfavor  upon  any  be¬ 
yond  the  clerical  and  academic  pale.  Slowly  classi¬ 
fication  of  people  began,  and  class  consciousness  de¬ 
veloped.  Generally  speaking,  high  economic  and 
high  social  standing  were  found  together,  but  not 
always. 

Gradually  the  aristocracy  of  Carrollton  and  Carroll 
County  began  to  emerge  and  assume  definiteness. 
It  built  its  Great  Houses  and  thereafter  moved  a 
little  apart  from  less  favored  people.  Persons  mar¬ 
ried  into  and  likewise  out  of  it;  some  people  rose  up 
into  it  and  others  sank  down  from  it;  but  the  thing 
itself  continued  on,  largely  self-perpetuating  through 
.  the  union  of  cousins  of  all  degrees. 

This  group  and  its  way  of  life  was  productive  of 
many  sound  results.  It  contributed  heavily  to  the 
learned  professions  and  supplied  a  great  deal  of 
commercial  leadership.  It  gave  somewhat  to  the  arts, 
too,  and  not  the  least  of  its  accomplishments  was 
the  pattern  of  good  living  which  it  followed  with 
sureness  and  grace. 

Its  homes  were  spacious  and  lovely,  filled  with  fur¬ 
niture  brought  from  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  In  its 
libraries  were  shelves  of  books  from  England  and  the 
Continent.  On  its  walls  hung  portraits  and  land¬ 
scapes  of  superior  workmanship.  The  bright  fire- 
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light  shone  upon  old  china  set  in  dignified  rows  in 
walnut  cupboards.  The  relationships  between  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  aristocracy  were  simple,  dignified,  cour¬ 
teous.  Life  for  them  went  smoothly  and  securely  on, 
for  decade  after  decade.  They  were  important  peo¬ 
ple  in  their  little  world.  They  were  respected  and 
looked  up  to,  and  they  moved  with  unconscious  poise 
and  confidence.  John  Williamson  was  not  of  this 
small  oligarchy,  but  he  was  related  by  blood  and  mar¬ 
riage  to  most  of  its  members,  and  this  fact  enabled 
him  and  his  family  to  move  in  and  out  of  it  with 
ease.  To  a  man  of  his  temperament,  however,  social 
-■  position  meant  nothing,  and  only  rarely  did  he  jour¬ 
ney  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own  acres. 

Almost  all  of  these  Great  Houses  are  fallen  now. 
Their  once  spacious  lawns  are  littered  with  stucco 
bungalows  and  imitation  brick  duplexes  with 
crowded  kitchenettes.  They  are  built  for  people 
whose  lives  are  crowded  and  hurried,  narrow  and 
urgent  and  driven. 

The  solid  fortunes  built  on  leagues  of  land  some¬ 
how  passed  away,  and  the  sound  and  fury  of  the 
world  came  to  drive  the  remnants  of  these  families 
out  of  the  Great  Houses,  out  of  tranquillity  and  lei¬ 
sure  into  the  maelstrom  of  modern  life.  With  their 
passing  went  inspiring  symbols  of  living,  of  life 
ample  and  rich  and  full,  of  life  as  it  was  perhaps 
intended  to  be  and  would  have  been  for  all  people 
if  blind  and  stubborn  men  had  not  with  clumsy 
hands  destroyed  their  own  destiny.  Perhaps,  though, 
this  was  but  a  pleasant  and  abnormal  interlude,  a 
brief  respite  that  came  between  waves  sweeping  in 
from  the  tumultuous  ocean  of  life,  a  condition  of 
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happiness  unintended  and  hence  necessarily  tran¬ 
sient.  However  these  things  may  be,  or  however 
they  might  have  been,  the  winds  of  change  which 
blow  from  across  the  seven  seas  pressed  with  hurri¬ 
cane  force  upon  Carroll  County,  and  the  Great 
Houses  were  tumbled  down. 
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THE  CALL  OF  THE  WORLD 

A  time  came  when  the  land  was  no  longer  sufficient 
for  the  people  who  lived  upon  it.  It  failed  first  in 
a  physical  sense.  Unvarying  crops  decade  after 
decade  drained  the  soil  of  fertility,  and  erosion 
*  washed  it  away.  Markets  for  farm  products,  which 
once  had  been  stable,  governed  by  the  simple  law 
of  demand  and  supply,  fell  increasingly  into  the 
grasping  hands  of  manipulators-  who  robbed  them 
of  sense  and  made  them  their  plaything,  steadily 
beating  down  prices  until  they  barely  covered  the 
immediate  costs  of  production.  Business  combines 
at  the  same  time  steadily  raised  the  prices  of  those 
commodities  farmers  had  to  buy,  while  a  government 
dedicated  to  rugged  individualism  looked  placidly 
on  and  did  not  intervene.  Caught  between  two 
forces  which  they  berated  but  could  not  resist,  men 
upon  the  land  felt  life  become  increasingly  thin  and 
hard.  Unremitting  toil  would  produce  only  a  bare 
sustenance.  Buildings  fell  into  disrepair,  and  fences 
sagged.  People  began  to  look  shabby  and  dis¬ 
couraged;  poverty  came  into  the  country,  and  evi¬ 
dences  of  it  could  be  seen  on  every  hand.  The  old 
attitude  of  buoyancy  and  hope  was  gradually  re¬ 
placed  by  bitterness  and  despair.  Young  men,  vigor- 
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ous,  ambitious,  intelligent,  looked  askance  at  the  life 
they  would  have  to  lead,  and  turned  their  faces  else¬ 
where. 

Coincident  with  the  decline  of  rural  life,  and  per¬ 
haps  partly  because  of  it,  was  the  rise  of  cities.  Fac¬ 
tories,  mills,  and  all  manner  of  industries  grew 
phenomenally,  requiring  an  ever-larger  number  of 
laborers,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  to  build  and 
operate.  As  people,  both  native  and  foreign,  poured 
into  the  cities  in  a  steady,  swelling  stream,  there  was 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  men  of  the  profes¬ 
sions— doctors,  lawyers,  ministers,  teachers..  The  op¬ 
portunities  for  business  enterprises  and  speculations 
were  limitless.  Many  men  who  would  have  spent 
their  lives  in  a  hard  struggle  for  existence  upon  the 
land  came  to  the  cities  and  quickly,  with  compara¬ 
tive  ease,  became  affluent. 

The  cities  offered  not  only  tremendous  economic 
advantages  over  the  country,  but  cultural  and  recrea¬ 
tional  advantages  as  well.  There  were  operas,  plays, 
concerts,  lectures,  libraries,  art  galleries,  museums, 
and  many  other  attractions  more  gross  and  conse¬ 
quently  with  wider  appeal.  To  one  who  had  seen 
Edwin  Booth  and  Lily  Langtry  act,  who  had  heard 
Robert  Ingersoll  and  other  brilliant  men  lecture, 
the  country  forum  seemed  but  a  dull  and  pitiable 
makeshift  of  amusement  and  interest.  To  one  who 
had  seen  John  L.  Sullivan,  Peter  Jackson,  Jim  Cor¬ 
bett,  and  Bob  Fitzsimmons  in  their  epic  battles,  a 
game  of  horseshoes  in  the  backyard  was  tame  indeed. 
To  one  who  had  seen  Wagner  and  Lajoie  play  base¬ 
ball,  the  awkward  fumbling  of  country  amateurs  was 
boring. 
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For  all  these  reasons,  economic  and  cultural,  young 
people  left  the  land  in  a  steady  procession.  John 
Barker  and  young  John  Williamson  went,  and  both 
in  time  acquired  prominence  and  wealth.  Barker 
became  attorney  general  of  the  state,  and  Williamson 
a  judge  of  the  state  supreme  court.  Many  others 
went  from  John  Williamson’s  neighborhood,  until 
it  was  largely  stripped  of  its  strength,  only  the  very 
young,  the  aged,  and  the  less  ambitious  remaining. 
With  the  best  of  its  life  gone,  the  country  deterio¬ 
rated  steadily.  Youth  had  answered  the  call  of  the 
.  world,  leaving  the  land  basically  and  permanently 
impoverished. 

Yearly  the  cities  waxed  greater  and  stronger,  un¬ 
ceasing  in  their  demands  for  talent,  ability,  intellect; 
and  unceasingly  the  youth  went  from  the  land  to 
answer  their  call.  There  was- scant  reason  to  believe 
that  this  tide  would  ever  cease  or  turn. 

Rural  life,  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  John  Wil¬ 
liamson  was  a  young  man,  has  gone,  probably  forever. 
Perhaps  this  was  a  natural  trend  which  should  not, 
even  if  it  could,  be  reversed.  But  in  its  time  country 
life  had  richness  and  depth;  it  was  strong,  clean  and 
good.  It  was  a  slow,  even  existence,  simple  and 
charming. 

And  to  those  who  remain  it  offers,  as  of  old,  its 
enduring  satisfactions.  High,  white  clouds  still  drift 
over  the  land,  and  it  is  wet  with  summer  showers. 
The  snows  of  winter  still  blanket  it  in  profound 
peace,  and  the  winds  still  go  singing  through  its  leaf¬ 
less  trees.  Men  still  go  upon  its  fields  in  spring  to 
t  plow  and  scatter  seeds,  to  hear  the  blackbirds’  call 
and  the  whistle  of  the  lark.  It  is  old,  this  land,  but 
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ever  somehow  renewed.  Men  love  it  still,  and  live 
out  their  lives  upon  it.  Curry  Withers,  elderly  now 
and  alone,  still  speaks  of  it  as  though  the  Water 
Witch  lived  yet  at  the  bend  of  the  creek,  and  his 
father,  the  mighty  John,  were  but  gone  a-hunting. 
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Chapter  LI 

THE  BRIGHT  AND  SHINING  LAND 

There  were  many  good  and  fine  things  in  the  land 
and  in  the  time  in  which  John  Williamson  lived. 
There  was  the  physical  health  that  comes  from  living 
in  woods  and  fields  and  from  long  hours  of  sleep  in 
quietness,  which  men  who  sit  cramped  behind  desks 
or  who  stand  all  day  in  the  production  line  of  fac¬ 
tories,  living  amid  the  rush  and  noise  and  strain  of 
cx  modern  industrial  world,  rarely  know. 

There  was  the  mental  and  emotional  freedom  that 
comes  when  men,  unhampered  and  undirected, 
think  the  thoughts  the  world  in  which  they  live  in¬ 
spires  in  them;  when  uninhibited,  they  give  full  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  things  they  feel  and  allow  these  things 
to  come  to  full  fruition  in  their  lives.  This  freedom 
cannot  be  experienced  by  a  race  of  men  who  dwell 
in  city  streets  and  never  see  the  sky,  whose  minds  are 
regimented  and  who  adopt  thoughts  already  formed 
for  them,  and  take  even  those  at  second  or  third 
hand;  a  race  of  men  who  shape  their  feeling  from  a 
formula  and  express  only  what  convention  allows. 

There « was  the  physical  freedom  that  comes  only 
when  each  man  is  absolute  lord  of  himself  and  of  his 
time;  where  there  are  no  physical  barriers,  no  legal 
restrictions  or  economic  necessities  to  keep  a  man 
from  getting  up  and  walking  straight  away  to  the  end 
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of  the  world  if  he  so  desires.  And  this  feeling  is 
never  known  by  men  who  are  forced  to  sell  their  time, 
their  wills,  their  strength,  and  their  desires  for  a  live¬ 
lihood. 

There  was,  too,  the  mental  health  that  comes  from 
life  spent  among  hills  and  rivers,  away  from  the  ques¬ 
tionings  and  disputations  and  clamoring  of  vain  and 
fevered  men. 

Splendid  as  it  was  to  have  physical  and  mental 
health,  and  physical  and  mental  freedom,  there  were 
yet  other  things  possessed  by  the  people  of  John  Wil¬ 
liamson’s  time  which  were  more  precious.  One  of 
these  was  a  great  zest  for  living,  a  love  for  and  an 
interest  in  life  and  all  the  things  it  brought  to  men. 
This  feeling  was  deep  and  real  and  strong;  it  was  not 
artificial  or  assumed,  as  it  often  came  to  be  later. 

Another  was  the  unquestioned  conviction  that  in 
life  there  were  many  bright  and  shining  goals  to  be 
attained,  goals  which  were  worthy  of  all  the  time  and 
effort  and  talent  which  a  man  possessed  and  could 
expend  in  attaining  them.  Added  to  this  belief  was 
the  certain  knowledge  that  these  goals  could  be 
reached.  The  pattern  of  life,  therefore,  was  plain 
and  clear:  in  youth  a  man  should  fix  his  objective, 
work  until  he  gained  it,  and  hold  it  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  No  one  thought  to  question  that  pro¬ 
found  happiness  and  satisfaction  were  concomitant 
with  such  a  life.  A  poor  but  bright  and  determined 
youth,  as  he  hoed  the  corn  rows  on  his  father’s  rocky, 
unproductive  farm,  might  pause  one  sunny  morning, 
hitch  up  his  ragged  trousers,  draw  his  lips  to  a  deter¬ 
mined  line,  and  swear  a  mighty  oath  that  he  would 
become  a  lawyer,  a  banker,  a  statesman,  a  preacher, 
a  teacher,  or  a  business  man;  subsequently,  by  single- 
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minded  devotion  to  this  ideal,  the  youth  became  a 
lawyer,  a  banker,  a  statesman,  a  preacher,  a  teacher, 
or  a  prominent  business  man,  and  having  done  so, 
was  happy  and  content,  believing  that  his  life  was  a 
complete  success  and  that  he  had  realized  from  it 
all  of  its  potentialities.  All  of  his  contemporaries 
believed  the  same  tiling,  and  he  was  duly  known  and 
respected  for  having  thus  reached  this  universally 
desired  goal.  In  such  a  life  there  was  a  definite  rest 
from  questing,  a  finality,  a  fulfillment  and  comple¬ 
tion  which  brought  with  it  a  splendid  feeling  of  satis¬ 
faction. 

If  the  field  of  material  endeavor  was  plainly 
marked  and  chartered,  the  ethical  road  was  equally 
plain.  There  were  certain  specific  things  in  the 
moral  world  which  were  right  and  which  a  man  must 
do  in  order  to  be  a  good  man.  There  were  certain 
other  things  equally  specific  that  he  must  not  do. 
White  was  perfectly  white,  and  black  was  altogether 
black;  the  morality  of  John  Williamson’s  time  ad¬ 
mitted  of  no  gray.  Happiness  could  be  found  by 
any  man  who  followed  the  right;  unhappiness  was 
equally  certain  for  any  man  who  did  wrong.  Since 
it  was  assumed  that  all  men  were  free  agents  and 
could  freely  choose,  it  was  clear  that  every  man  could 
have  happiness  if  he  wished. 

In  the  philosophical  world  things  were  equally 
clear.  God,  assumed  and  unanalyzed,  had  created 
the  world  in  six  days;  He  had  set  the  stars  in  the 
heavens;  He  had  created  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth  in  His  own  image  and  into  man  had  breathed 
the  breath  of  life;  from  the  side  of  man  He  had  made 
woman  to  be  the  helpmate  and  semi-servant  of  man. 
When  man  had  followed  through  life  a  course  which 
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was  plainly  marked,  he  was  taken  by  his  maker  into 
a  definite  city  of  gold  where  his  immortal  life  was 
preserved  in  perfect  happiness  through  infinite  time. 
These  things  were  true  and  all  other  things  were 
false.  With  the  universe  reduced  to  such  simplic¬ 
ity,  man  had  no  room  for  troubling  speculation. 
In  such  a  world  there  were  no  bothersome  alterna¬ 
tives.  All  things  were  perfectly  clear,  perfectly  plain. 
Happiness  was  the  almost  inevitable  result  of  life  in 
such  a  world,  and  it  was  the  common  possession  of 
nearly  all  people. 

In  later  years  such  a  condition  became  impossible. 
Between  man  and  the  clear  sun  drifted  the  fogs  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  Men  came  to  question 
whether  there  were  any  goals  worth  striving  for  or 
having;  they  came  to  look  upon  happiness  as  being 
unattainable;  and  their  clear  concept  of  the  universe 
and  of  man’s  place  in  it  became  involved  in  inextri¬ 
cable  confusion  from  which  no  path  led  outward. 
Men  came  to  sense  that  life  held  potentialities  of 
happiness  which  lay  beyond  the  realm  of  their  experi¬ 
ence  and  which  were  rarely  if  ever  realized.  From 
a  world  of  order,  security,  certainty,  and  permanency, 
men  drifted  into  a  meaningless  world  of  chaos  where 
they  were  tossed  by  every  wave  and  borne  along  aim¬ 
lessly  by  every  wind  that  blew. 

There  is  no  road  by  which  the  mind  or  the  body 
of  man  can  go  back  to  the  bright  and  shining  land 
in  which  John  Williamson  lived,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  there  will  ever  be.  Perhaps  somewhere  along 
the  years  which  lie  ahead  men  will  find  a  land  of 
faith  and  order  such  as  the  land  which  they  have  left 
behind.  Perhaps  above  the  fog  banks  the  sun  yet 
shines  in  skies  untroubled. 
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Chapter  LI I 


THE  SOUL  OF  MY  LAND  AND  MY  PEOPLE 

Had  John  Williamson  been  asked  why  he  loved 
his  land  and  his  people,  he  could  not  have  answered. 
Nor  could  any  of  those  others  who  lived  out  their 
-  lives  there  have  told.  It  was  not  because  of  this 
or  that  gracious  feature  or  remembered  association, 
not  because  of  any  single  treasured  memory;  rather 
it  was  a  mystic,  sweet  mingling  of  them  all,  and 
something  more  that  was  poignantly  real  but  intan¬ 
gible,  elusive.  This  land  and  the  life  of  those  who 
lived  upon  it  were  far  from  perfect.  Disease,  afflic¬ 
tion,  death,  all  the  ills  and  vicissitudes  flesh  is  heir 
to  were  there,  sometimes  turning  noontime  into  deep¬ 
est  night.  But  these  ancient  trees,  these  eternal  hills, 
the  everlasting  sky  above  and  the  wind  that  sang  and 
whispered  always  through  the  days  and  months  and 
years  of  time— these  were  dear,  familiar  things,  and 
here,  if  anywhere,  the  lives  of  my  people  centered 
and  had  rest.  Beyond  these  horizons  were  change 
and  hurry  and  things  unknown;  but  here  were  only 
calm,  the  change  from  sunshine  to  rain,  from  dark  to 
light,  and  the  leisure  of  the  slow  seasons;  here 
all  things  were  known  of  old,  known  and  loved. 

Every  new-made  grave,  every  birth  cry,  bound  my 
people  to  their  land  with  ties  that  never  loosened  but 
grew  stronger  with  the  years.  From  this  land  they 
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took  the  life  they  cherished  and  returned  it  to  the 
land  again  when  life  was  done.  Here  was  their 
essence,  their  being,  the  soul  of  the  people  commin¬ 
gled  with  the  soul  of  the  land. 
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AFTERWORD 


It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  write  these 
stories  of  my  people,  to  transport  myself  in  memory 
back  to  a  time  that  has  vanished  forever,  to  see  move 
before  me  kinsmen  and  friends  and  the  heroes  of 
legends  made  vivid  to  me  as  a  child.  I  have  seen 
John  Withers,,  the  mighty  hunter,  carrying  his  long 
ride  and  preceded  by  his  pack  of  hounds,  skirting  the 
edge  of  Withers  Woods.  I  have  seen  Rachel  Carrico, 
the  dark  seeress,  sitting  in  the  sun  by  her  cabin  door. 
When  Elder  John  Montgomery  called  a  great  meet¬ 
ing  to  pray  for  rain,  I  was  there  and  saw  the  million 
twinkling  stars  above,  while  the  impassioned  prayers 
of  the  people  rang  in  my  ears.  I  have  sat  before 
many  a  blazing  log  fire  with  John  Williamson  and 
have  gone  with  him  into  his  dreaming  world  of  won¬ 
der.  I  saw  the  boiling  clouds  of  the  great  storm  of 
’59  and  heard  the  blowing  of  the  winter’s  wind  that 
brought  death  and  destruction  in  ’73.  I  saw  Deaf 
Hankinson  rise  out  of  the  mists  by  the  bridge  and 
heard  his  anvil  ring.  I  heard  the  fiddle  that  played 
by  itself.  I  have  felt  the  ecstasy  of  long-gone  springs, 
the  quiet  of  the  Dog  Days,  and  the  exhilaration  of 
many  autumns.  I  have  sat  in  the  moonlight  and 
seen  a  martial  figure  come  up  the  long  path  and 
vanish  in  the  shadow  of  the  house,  and  heard 
Matilda  Pritchard  call  her  dead  Colonel  as  she  went 
vainly  seeking  him  through  the  night.  I  have  heard 
the  laughter,  have  seen  the  friendly  faces,  of  these 
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vanished  people,  have  eaten  at  their  tables,  and  have 
walked  with  them  across  the  land. 

To  me  they  are  as  clear  and  real  as  the  living,  but 
I  cannot  hope  that  they  are  equally  clear  to  others. 
Any  attempt  to  recreate,  on  paper,  people  and  times 
of  long  ago  must  always  be  largely  a  failure.  I  can 
picture  John  Withers  and  John  Williamson  and  tell 
what  they  said  and  did,  I  can  go  to  the  swimming 
hole  on  Withers  Creek  below  the  cabin  of  the  Water 
Witch,  I  can  go  upon  the  land  in  spring  and  through 
the  autumn  woods;  but  all  this  is  only  the  surface— 
the  essence  of  it  all,  the  thing  itself,  is  gone,  and  the 
soul  of  the  land  and  the  people  can  never  be  brought 
back  and  confined  to  a  printed  page. 

It  is  my  hope,  however,  that  through  me  you  have 
seen  my  people,  even  if  imperfectly;  that  you  have 
got  some  insight  into  their  lives  and  times.  Their 
like  will  not  come  again  because  the  world  that 
shaped  them  has  changed. 

We  who  are  their  descendants  live  in  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  manner.  We  are  people  of  much  business  and 
many  affairs;  we  rush  headlong  through  life,  plung¬ 
ing  from  project  to  project.  The  leisure  and  peace, 
the  independence,  of  our  forefathers  seem  a  roseate 
dream  and  of  no  more  substance  than  a  dream. 
Caught  up  as  we  are  in  the  web  of  our  time,  we  are 
doomed,  perhaps,  to  go  rushing  and  worrying  through 
all  the  years  of  our  lives;  but  sometimes  to  11s  the 
memory  comes,  like  a  cooling  breeze  in  summer,  of 
a  time  when  men,  free  and  unconfmed,  lived  quietly 
and  fully  like  lords  upon  their  land,  seeing  life,  as 
they  saw  the  sun,  undimmed  and  clear. 
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